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- RIGHT HONOURABLE - 
RoßERT WaALroLE, Eſq, 
Firſt Lord-Conmiſſioner of the 
reaſury, Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, c. 


STR 
c N HE Reaſons, which 


encourage me to 
hope for Your Pro- 

e techon of the fol- 

lowing Papers, are founded 
upon Your generous Charac- 
ter, which declares You the 
, A 2 Patron 


Patron of every Thing which 
tends to the Advantage or 
Improvement of Your Coun- 
try; and it is no ſmall Hap- 
pineſs, that after great Ex- 
pence and Study, I have an 
Opportunity of preſenting a 
Gentleman of Your polite 
Taſte with ſome new Diſco- 
veries, which will gain Time 
in raiſing Plantations, and 
fill our Gardens with Fruit 
at every Seaſon of the Vear; 
which, I hope, will afford You 
ſome Amuſement in Your 

leiſure Minutes, eſpecially 
ſince Your Genius has led 
You to purchaſe one of the 
fineſt Collections of Plants 
in the Kingdom. 


This, 


. DEDICATION. 
This, Sir, is Engagement 
enough for me to offer the 
following Sheets to Your Per- 
uſal, and that I may have 
the Honour of declaring to 


the World, that I am, with 
the greateſt Reſpect, 


\&& BÞ 
Your moft obedient 


humble Servant, 


R. Bradley. 
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INTRODUCTIO N. 


Concerning the native Places of the ſeve- 
| 2 Tribes of Fruit Trees: With an Ety- 
ical Account of their Names and 

of x e Latitudes of the Countries which 
each kind- of Fruit was brought from: 
With Direttions for Ripening of Winter 
Fruits ; and of the Culture of Fig Trees. 


= Shall begin with Cherries, which 
were not known in Europe, till Lu- 
cullus had overcome Mithridates, 
King of Pontus, Anno Rome 683. At 
WI which time Lucullus firſt bios wo 
them from Pontus into [aly 

were not till an hundred Years 1 

Vol. II. B brought 
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brought into Britain; as the ingenious Sir Milli- 


am Temple obſerves in his Writings. This Pontus 
is a Province in Aſia Minor, between Bithynia 


and Paphlagonia, thus called becauſe it lies along 


the Euxine Sea, whoſe Capital City was Heraclea. 
The late Mr. Vernon, a Perſon of extraordi 
Curioſity in theſe Matters, has given an Ac- 
count in a Letter which he fent from that Part 
of the World, that near the Black Sea, there 
was a Town named Cherefium or Chireſium, 
about which Cherry Trees grew wild, and he 
{ſuppoſes they might take their Name from thence 
its Latitude is about forty three Degrees North, 
which is about eight Degrees and an half more 
South than London, where Cherries grow very 
well without Shelter; or even as far as Edin- 
burgh they are cultivated with good Succeſs. 
Now the Latitude of Edinburgh is fifty ſix De- 
grees five Minutes; ſo that here is one Inſtance 
of Plants which will bear with Change of Cli- 
mate about thirteen Degrees. 


In the next Place it 1s obſerved by Sir Milli- 
am Temple, that after the Conqueſt of Africk, + 


Greece, the Leſſer Aſia and Syria, were brought 


into Italy all the forts of Mala, which we inter- 


2 Apples, and might fignific no more at 
fr | 


The Abricots coming from Epirus were called 
Mala Epirotica. Their Peaches from Perſia, 
Mala Perſica. Citrons from Media, Mala Me- 
dica. Pomgranates from Carthage, Mala Puwica. 
Quinces from a little Iſland in the Grecian Sea, 
Mala Cathonea. And their beft Pears were 
brought from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece and 
Numantia, as appears by their ſeveral Appellati- 


ons. Their Plumbs from Armenia, Syria, but 


N 


chiefly from Damaſcus, 


. FSA 
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of Husbandty and Gardening. J 
We are informed by the ſame great Author 
that the Fruits of Ros in about an hundred 
Years, came from Countnes as far as their Con- 
queſts had reached, and made their great Ad- 
vances in Italy about the Auguſtan Age. 
But let us examine now the Climates they 
ſeverally came from, that we may the better 
know how to place them in our Gardens, and 
begin with the Mala Epirotica or Abricot, which 
was brought from Epire, or Epirus, a Province 
in Greece. It was ſeparated from Macedon by 
the River Calydnus and Mount Pindus; their 
chief Cities were Lerta, Beſtia, Preveza, &c. 
there the Abricot grew or was eſteem'd natu- 
ral, about forty Degrees North Latitude, 
which is four Degrees more South, or nearer 
the South than the Cherry. A Gentleman told 
me, about four Years fince, of an Abricot, 
which had a {ſmooth Skin, which came from 
the Coaſt of Barbary, where I am informed 
this kind of Fruit grows wild ; but yet the De- 
gree of Latitude is the ſame with Part of Greece, 
_ that its Government in the Garden is the 
ame. 

Next let us conſider the Mala Perſica, which 
we mean when we ſpeak of Peaches. They 
have their Name from Perſia, but that is ſo ge- 
neral, that we know not where to fix our 
Point; for Perſia extends itſelf from about thir- 
ty to forty Degrees; but if we take the Medium 
of -that, then we ſuppoſe them to grow all in 
the fame Place: It is about thirty five Degrees 
North Latitude; but it is likely their early forts 
grow in Places near the Caſpian Sea, five De- 
grees North from the middle of Perfia, which is 
my Perfian Latitude; and our lateſt Peaches might 
come from thoſe Parts nigh towards the Perſian 

| B 2 | Gulf, 
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Gulf, which lie above five Degrees more Sontly 


than the Point I. fix for Per/ia: ſo that there 


may be ten Degrees Difference of Latitude even 
in Per ſia, the Peach Country. The Difference 
However, according to the Point I mention, 
viz. the middle of Feria and London, is above 
ſixteen Degrees; or if we add five 4 more 
South, and ſuppoſe Peaches to come from about 
the Per ſan Gult, then the Difference between Lon- 
don and the Peach Country is more than twenty 
one Degrees. It is certain, that Peach Trees in ta- 
ly will grow to ſixteen or cighteen Foot high in 
two or three Vears after Planting, without Walls, 
which ſhews they love Heat; and our beſt Walls 
in England will not conſtantly ripen all the ſorts : 
However, our Catalogue of Peaches furniſhes us 
with ſo many various kinds, that we have ſome or 
other from June to November, and I therefore fan- 
cy their different Times of ripening happen from 
X 2 Difference of the Climates they were brought 
from, as I hinted before: For every Vegetable 


that I know of will, if poſſible, preſerve its natu- 
ral Time of Spring and Growth, whatever Cli- 


mate it comes from or is in; if it comes from 
under the Line to us, it will aim at ſhooting in its 
own Seaſon, if we can but keep it alive. But I 


ſhall ſhew theſe Differences of Latitude more 


plainly at the End of this Letter, in a Table. 
Next the Pomgranate, or Mala Punica, is a 
Fruit which was brought into TLaly from Car- 
thage near Tunis, whole Latitude is thirty three 
Degrees North; 'tis to be ſuppoſed, that this 
Tree, as it was brought from Africa, might 


have its original Place more South than Tunis, 
tho? it would live there; for I find it very diffi- 


cult to ripen its Fruit with us: Some indeed 


haye been barely ripe in Eugland, and ſeveral 


1 have 


f Husbandry and Gardening. 5 
have produced Fruit as large as Golden Rennets; 
but t 12 often fail d of ripening. In Mr. Moli- 
neux's Gardens at Kew in Surrey, and at Sir Gre- 
gory Page's at Greenwirh in Kent, they are in the 
beſt State; but tho” they have the Help of the 
beſt Walls, they are not in the Perfection which 
would pleaſe a Judge of good Fruit; the fort 
indeed which I ſpeak of is the larger kind : But 
there is ſome reaſon to believe from what I have 
obſery'd at Paris, that the Dwarf fort would do 
much better with us, it is ſo generous to bloſſom 
when it is not ten Inches high; and upon one 
Plant which I had preſented me of that ſort, 
there were three Fruit, tho? it was not quite a 
Foot in height: Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton has of 
the fort. They take little Room, and little 
Care; and I ſuppoſe will bear Fruit very readily 
with us, becauſe they bloſſom much earlier than 
the great ſort; and that they will live in Eng- 
land without Shelter, there is no doubt, if they 
are brought no farther Southward than the 
Coaſt of Barbary. It is obſeryable in the French 
King's Garden at Paris, that they bear without 
Difficulty in little Pots, but arc there ſheltered 
in the Winter; but I ſuppoſe the reaſon of that 
is, becauſe in that Country the Winters are 
much more ſevere than they are in England, 
even ſo pinching cold as to deſtroy their Vines, 
their Olives and Pomgranates: tho' their Sum- 
mers are alſo ſo violent hot, that their Fruits 
ripen much better than ours do. So that, tho? 
we have not the Severities of their Winters, we 
want the Heat of their Summers to bring ſome 
Fruits to Perfection. | CHER! 
But to help this Deficiency a little with us, 
give me leave to offer two or three Conjectures 
of my on. Let us conſider, - firſt, the Man- 
* f | B 3 ncr 
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ner of the Growth of Fruit; and my Obſerva- 


tions tell me, they all follow the ſame Methods 


of growing and ripening. When a Fruit ſets, 
it immediately begins to grow till it comes to a 
certain Period, where it ſtands till for a time 


and then we may obſerve, that it is not half ſo 


large as it ſhould be when 'tis ripe. Now at 
the time when the Fruit is ſtop'd in its Grow- 

ing, I am of opinion, that the whole Tree is 

at reſt in its Vegetation; for we have many In- 

{ſtances of Trees that have been tranſplanted at 

ſuch a Time, and even the Eruit upon them has 
ripen'd, and they have the following Year pro- 
duc'd Fruit in abundance. I have ſo many 

Proofs of this, that I would as ſoon take up a 

Tree for my own ule, at that time of the Year 

as any other; eſpecially ſince Mr. Johnſton of 
Twittenham has ſo judiciouſly diſcover'd the Way 

of planting 'Trees in Summer. 

But in the next Place let us conſider, that 
ſome time after this Stop the Fruit begins to en- 
large it ſelf, and then with ſome haſte comes to 
n if there is due Heat for it. The ſudden 
Motion may depend upon two things: Firſt, a 
freſh Fund of Sap gathered from the Earth by 
new made Roots, has only the Fruit to feed for 
a time before the Shooters or younger Branches 
can reccive any of itz and the Body of the Fruit 
being then ſpongy, is {till better prepar'd to re- 
ceive it, and ſo occaſions the ſudden Swelling 
of the Fruit: Or it may be the raw Juices com- 
ing directly from the Earth, and mixing with 


thoſe which have had a longer time to filter 
thro” the fine Veſſels of the Tree, may cauſe a 
Fermentation, and from thence cauſe the Fruit's 
Swelling fo ſuddenly; for Maturation or Ripen- 
ing in Fruit is no more than a Tendency to — 
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' tenneſs or Putrefaction, and all Bodies which 
ferment, naturally Foe when the Ferment is 
over. It may be likewiſe a fermenting of theſe 
Liquors in the Body of the Fruit which makes 
it ſwell, becauſe we have Inſtances of Liquors - 
which ferment, that take more Room than they 
did before. 

But, however, we find it is neceſſary for 
theſe Juices to be aſſiſted by the Sun, or ſome 
other Heat to ripen the Fruit as it ſhould be; 
for when there is a Failure of the Sun's Heat, 
when the Fruit is full grown, the Juices remain 
raw, and have neither an agreeable Taſte nor 
Flavour; but when they have a due Share of 
Heat the Ferment ceaſes, their Maturation be- 
gins and ſugars their Juices, and raiſes that Rich- 
neſs of Flavour which renders them agreeable 
to the Palate; and that this Ripening of Fruits 
is a Degree of Putrefaction ſeems to be not un- 
reaſonable, becauſe they become ſoft by it, and 
emit a ftrong Odour, as we find all Bodies do, 
more or leſs grateful to the Senſes, as they are 
in different degrees of Putrefaction. | 
| Where our Climate therefore will not afford 
us Sun enough to ripen, as well as bring our 
Fruit to full Growth, they are helped by Fire, 
which heightens their Reliſh and ſugars their 
Juices, as we find by baking and ſtewing them, 
ſome of which are by theſe Means render- 
ed more agreeable to the Palate than they 
would perhaps have been if they had been bene- 
fited by the Sun; for this baking and ſtewing 
of them is acting upon them much after the 
ſame Manner by artificial Heat as the Sun would 
have done by his natural Heat: Some of the 
moſt difagreeable harſh Pears, by Violence of 
Heat in Baking, are render'd evggy way pleaſing 
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to the Palate; their ſour Juices become ſugar'd, 
their Hardneſs is ſoftned, and their earthly Smell 
is chang'd into a high Perfume. When Peaches 
want natural Heat to ripen, they are much 
help'd by this Way; for as long as they are 

olfesd of theſe two kinds of Juices, which I 

ave ſuppos'd to riſe in them at the two Seaſons 
of their Growth, tis Heat alone they want to 
meliorate their 'Taſte, and bring them to the 
deſir'd Perfection: And in ſome Caſes this Heat 
of the Fire makes a Fruit more delicious than the 
hotteſt Sun would have done, The Rasberry, 

owever its natural Taſte is to he admir'd, yet 
by ho Help of Fire is, I think, doubly en- 
rich'd. 

But the Heat which is uſed upon theſe Occa- 
ſions is raſh and ſudden, and therefore differs 
from that of the Sun, which influences every 
thing by flow Degrees; which may be one 
Reaſon why the bak d Fruit and the ſun-ripen'd ' 

ruit, of the ſame kind, are ſo different in their 
Taſtes; Some are pleas'd with a Fruit that has 
pals'd the Oven; others delight in a Fruit which 
ripen'd according to the Rules of Nature, or 
has a natural Reliſh. I confeſs where the laſt 
can be in Perfection, I would chuſe it before 
any of the richeſt Confectures or preſerv'd 
Fruits, But as we are ſenſible every Year is not 
kind enough to preſent us with every ſort of 
Fruit in good Perfection, let us conſider how 
this Imperfection may be help'd, ſo as to bring 
the Fruit, Which the Sun ſometimes neglects, 
to a tolerable Goodneſs, without Baking, 
Stewing, 1 21 Spices, or ſuch like. 
What I ſhall or upon this Occaſion de- 

ends upon an Obſervation which accidentally fell 
n my way, ar the time of gathering ſome 
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Winter Fruits which grew in my Garden, I laid 
two or three ſorts upon the Payement in my 
Conſervatory or Stove for exotick Plants; un- 
der which in froſty Weather, a Fire was made 
every Night, and the Sun's Warmth ſhut 'in 
every Day. The Names of the Pears were 
Winter bon Chretien, Black Pears of Worceſter, 
and L'Epine d Hyver , I ſhould ſay too that ſome 
Sand had been ſpread upon Part of the Floor to 
dry, which Sand ſaved my Pears from bruiſing. 
After about two Months had paſs'd, and ſeveral 
Fires had been made under the Floor, for I then 
kil'd many Plants by too much Heat, I diſ- 
covered that ſome of my Pears afforded a very 
agreeable Odour, and I cut one of the Bon Chre- 
tiens, which to my Palate was as good as any of 
the kind I had ever eat abroad; it had in it the 
Excellence of a well-ripen'd Buree de Roy. This 
Inſtance alarm'd me a little, that a Pear which I 
had ſeldom found ripe before the End of Janu- 
ary or in February ſhould be ripe above two 
Months before its time: And I was the more 
ſurpriſed to find that *twas full as rich in its 
Flavour, and as melting as any I had ever taſted 
abroad. I then tried a ſecond and a third, and 
found them all ready for eating; and anſwerin 
the Character of the firſt : The following Weck 
L' Epine d Hyver was in a Condition of Ripe- 
nels, and very good; and about Chriſi mas my 
black Pears of Worceſter began to rot, but one 
of them was agreeable enough to cat, in the 
(pon of ſqme Gentlemen who taſted it. 

n a late Survey of ſame Papers this Accident 
was brought to my Mind, and I then began to 
think how it might happen; but reflecting, 
that Heat had to 2 in the Ripening of Fruits, 


either by the Sun or the Oven, I thought it nece!- 
ee ne buy 
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fary to examine what different ſorts of Ripeneſs 


each of theſe produced; from whence I con- 


cluded that the conſtant Warmth of my Stove, 


| . | e warm 
Air that was continually circulating, was the 


Reaſon that theſe Fruits ripen'd much ſooner 


with me than they did in other Places: And 
then having ſome Proofs that Nature ripens Fruits 
by gentle Degrees, I ſuppoſed my Pears had 
been led to this Perfection by a gentle Progreſ- 
five or continued Warmth ; but if the Heat had 
been ſudden and violent, twould have been bak- 
ing rather than ripening of em. 

From theſe Conſiderations I gather, that if 
we would ripen Fruit artificially, (I mean ſuch 
as come late with us) it would be neceſſary that 
before the little Autumn Froſts begin to fall, 
we ſhould ſhelter the Fruit from them, but not 


in ſuch a Manner as to exclude them entirely 


from the circumambient Air, for that Helps to 
feed the Fruit if it be moderate; for as Heat 
ſoftens and ſweetens Fruit, 
makes it become tough and ſour, even tho? it 
has been ſoft and ſweet before. | 
When the Fruit has hung long enough upon 
the 'Tree, gather it dry, and tying the Stalk to 
a Thread, then provide as follows: Take a Ho- 
rence Flask, or a Glaſs of that Shape, which 
ſhould be cut thro* the Body, and ſo ordered, 
with Wood or otherwiſe, that the two Parts 
may be ſet 1 again at Pleaſure, the Neck 
Part ſerving for a Cover to the lower Part: This 
Diviſion muſt be that we may get a large Fruit 
into it; ſo that it may hang by the Thread, and 
touch no Part of the Glaſs. | 
When the Fruit is once fix'd and the Parts 
of the Flask ſhut together, I wou'd adviſe it 0 
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be ſet up to the Neck in a Buſhel of Bran and 
Water mixt in a Waſhing Tub, or large carthen 
Pan of the Shape of a Buſhel Meaſure; and b 
the Heat of this Bran and Water, which will 
gently warm the Air that comes in at the Top 
of the Flask, and _ a gentle conſtant Heat, 
I ſuppoſe the Fruit will ripen; for there is no 
Heat I know of that is ſo conſtant as this, or 
that can ſerve in my Opinion better for this Pur- 
poſe. In a Buſhel of wet Bran we may well 
enough {et five Flasks, and the Heat may be 
preſerved near forty Days. In my New Improve- 
ments you will find the way of preparing the 
Bran and Water. lng IS 

I think it reaſonable by this mcans to ripen 
ſome of our late Fruits, for*tis a warm circulat- 
ing Air that maturates all Fruits; ſome may re- 
quire twenty, ſome forty Days, and ſome ſixty, 
according to their Nature. I leave the Mouth 
of the Flask open, that the Air may circulate ; 
Jam now upon the Trial, and have reaſonable = 
Hopes of Succeſs; the firſt Expence is ſmall, 
and the Glaſſes will ſerve for max. 

I own I have made a long Digreſſion, and 
it is high time for me to return to the Mala Pu- 
nica or Pomgranate, which is the Subject that 
led me into it. This Fruit was brought from 
Carthage to Italy; and in Italy it bears and ri- 

ens very well, but docs not like the Northern 

arts of France; ſo that we have had but few 
Examples of tolerable ripe Fruit in England. 
Yet to bring theſe Trees conſtantly to furniſh 
our Tables I think it would be neceſſary to find 
ſome Way to make them ſpring about two 
Months before their time; the ſame kind of 
Walls which his Grace the Duke of Rutland 
has for forwarding of Grapes, would ſurely = 
1 | * F = tor 
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for this Fruit, and bring it to great Perfection; 
or the Frames of Mr. Millet's fort whereby he 
brings Cherries to Perfection ſo many Months 
before their natural time of ripening, will alſo 
ſerve this Turn; for Carthage is but about ſe- 
ven Degrees more South than London. But b 
the Difficulty of rendring this Plant perfect with 
us, as we do Fruits of the fame Latitude of Car- 
thage, I ſuſpect it was not a Native of the 
Country about Carthage, but was brought thi- 
ther from a more Southern Part. 
We come now to the Mala Cathonea or 
inte which are ſaid to be brought from an 
Ifland in the Archipelago about thirty ſeven De- 
grees Latitude; they grow well with us, but 
ripen late; I have not heard of any who have 
try'd them againſt a Wall, perhaps they might 
be mended, or elſe might perhaps be improy'd 
by my new Propoſition for Ripening Fruit. 
The next is the Pear or Pyrus, fo called from 
the Pyramidal Form of its Fruit; the beſt ſorts 
of which the Romans brought from Alexandria, 


Greece and the Country thereabouts; and if we 


have any of the ſame fort now in being with 
us, I ſhould be apt to conclude that the latter 
kinds were brought from the moſt Southern 
Places. Greece lies about thirty eight and forty 
Degrees Latitude, and Alexanaria Pour thirty. 

Plumbs were brought firſt to Italy from Ar- 
menia, Syria, but chiefly from Damaſcus. Ar- 
menia lies about the Latitude of forty two, Syria 
about thirty five, and Damaſcus was once the 
capital Town of Syria, much about the ſame 
Latitude I have put down for Syria. 

The Mala Medica, i. e. Citrous, according to 
the beſt Authors, and were ſo call'd becauſe 
they were brought from Media, an antient King- 
dom in Aſia into Italy. Media lies in about forty 
Degrees Latitude. | To 
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Jo conclude, I ſhall give you the Table I pro- 
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mis'd; for I think there is no room to doubt that 
the ſeveral Parts of Europe were furniſh'd with 
the Fruits I mention, from 7zaly, as has been ſaid 
before: And *tis highly probable, that the Ro- 
mans furniſh'd themſelves with them from the 
Places which are named. 


| No. of 
| Names of the ees 
Latitude of I Engliſh Roman ſuppoſed Na- Latitude | the 
London, ] Names of j Names of | tive Places of | of theſe | places 
Fruit. Fruit. the ſeveral Places. | are mo 
| Tribes of S. than 
Fruit, I London 
i Abricot. | Mala Epi- Epirus in | about 40 1 
| Lat. y 125 rotica. Greece. Deg. N I Iz. 
. Peach, | Mala Per- about the about 25. 
dit. 12 I middle f 161. 
7 Z ſica. Perſia. Deg. g T 
L1: Pomgra- | Mala Pu- Carthage, 2- | about 33 x 
dit. F1- . bout Tunis, 182 
7 2 nate. | N4CA, in Africa. Deg. N — 
| we.” Alexandris Br, | 21 A 
. ear. irus, or 12. ; 7. 
dit. 7 I 2 P YIUSs — e 
Greece. about 40 112 
Deg. | * 
Armenia in | 42 Deg ip 
„„ x + | Plumb, Prunus, or 4 1 
dit. 512. Prunum. = 1 K | 
„The middle I about 34 16. 
| of Syria in | Deg. N. : 
Aſa. — 
* 
ES Damaſcus. | Beg ** I 7x 
| 0 5 
5 | 
di ; 1 Citron. Mala Me- | Media in about 
we 1.56 Ol dica. Aſia. Deg.N. | 115 
dit. C1 Vince. Mala Ca- | An INland fo 
t. 711 onen. Killed in the 
| — EPR, | Archipelago. 
42 Pontus b 
* Fl. | Gern. 1 the uns 
Sea. 
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From the foregoing Table, pn may judge 

what Situation is mott proper for bringing 
Fruits named there to the beft Perfection in our 
Climate, and likewiſe which Sorts whe moſt re- 

quire artificial Heats to help them. Thus, Sir, 
in the beſt way I can, 1 have anſwered yours 
dated September, and remain 


Your moſt Humble Servant, 


R. BRADLEY. | 


Since my writing this Letter, I have been per- 
ſuaded to add the following Obſervations con- 
cerning the Names of the reſpective Tribes of 
Fruit Trees, as the Botanical Authors have given 
em to us. | 


Of the CHE RR, its Names, &c. 


HE Cherry-Tree is called in Greek x:ego@/, 

and the Fruit x ; in Latin, Ceraſus, and 
Ceraſum. Atheneus and Pliny agree with the Ac- 
count given of this Fruit in the foregoing Letter 
and make it dcrive its Name from a Place called 
Ceraſumta in Pontus. The Arabians call the 
Cherry Sarafie, the Italians Ciregie, the Spani- 
e and Guindas: The French Ceriſes 
and Guines: The Germans am and K7r/chen; 
and the Hollanders Kriken. We have now in 
England about ten Sorts which may be found in 
the Nurſeries about London. — 


Of 
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Of the PEACH and NECTARINE, 


THE Peach is called in Greek Teporm pa, 
doc une, and by ſome in Latin, Malus Per- 
fica, and Malus Rhodacina; the Arabians call the 
Peach Sauch or Chauch; the [talians call it Per- 
iche, the Spaniards Pexigos, the French Peſche, 
and by the Germans, the Peach-tree is called, 
Pfefichbaum z and by the Hollanders Perceboom. 
We have now about thirty Sorts in our Engliſp 
Catalogues; but ſome private Gentlemen have 
raiſed divers Sorts from the Kernel, which are 
new to the Nurſeries. With this J might place 
the Nectarine or ſmooth- coated Peach; for there 
is not Difference enough between the Nectarine 
and Peach to make them two Families, in my 
Opinion, as Mathiolus and Cæſalpinus ſeem to do, 
by calling the Nectarine Nuciperſica, or Augui- 
laria Perſica Nux; and Pliny, Nuci Prunum. 
We have about four or five Sorts of the Nec- 
tarines very good in our Erxgliſh Catalogues. The 
Ne&tarine, I think, may very well be placed with 
the Peach; becauſe every Part of the Secd, which 
I chiefly judge by, is like that of the Peach, as 
indeed are the other Parts of the Plant. 


Of the ALMOND. 


THE Almond has many Parts not unlike a 
Peach; notwithſtanding the various De- 


{criptions ſome of the Antients have given of it, 
It is not more diſtant from that Tribe than the 
Nectarine, nor perhaps ſo much; they have made 
it a Nut, becauſe the Kernel is edible, and the 
fleſhy Part not to be taſted like the Walnut, or 
caten with Pleaſure like Peaches: But * are 

ome 
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Tome Peaches in our Catalogues, whoſe fleſhy 
Part is little better in tſieir Taſte and Flavour, 
tho? their Caſe is more fleſhy than the green Co- 
vering of the Almond; and then for ought I 
know, the Kernel is more like that of the Al- 
mond. The Kernels of the beſt Peaches are 
bitter, and it is 85 uncertain, whether the Ker- 
nels of the worſt Peaches are not ſweet; and I 
believe that that Uncertainty may be owing in 
ſome meaſure to the Badneſs of the Peaches ; for 
unleſs a Man eats the Peach, he will feldom come 
near enough to the Stone to break it; and if the 
Fleſh of the Peach be not good he lays it aſide 
at the firſt Taſte, and conſiders it no further. 
Of the Almond, we have ſeveral Sorts, whoſe 
Nuts differ in their Figure and Taſte. It was 
a Query put by an Acquaintance of mine 
lately, whether this was not the Perfica Nux, 
rather than the Nectarine? The Kernels of thoſe 
Sorts we receive from abroad, are ſome bitter, 
ſome ſweet; they are found about Barbary, and 
in Places about the ſame Latitude. In Greek the 
Fruit is called, &uvyd\arn and duvydarcy, and 
in Latin Amygdalum, but the Tree Amygdalus. 
Some are of Opinion, that Cato ſpoke of Al- 


monds when he mention'd the Nuces Græcæ, of 


Greek Nuts; but others rather tranſlate them 
Walnuts. Columella mentions the Amygdalæ, 
and the Nuces Greece, as different Nuts; but how- 
ever this be, the Almond is now called by the 
Arabians Jauz, Kauz, and Lauzi, the [talians 
Mandole, the Spaniards Almendres, the French 
Amandes, the Germans Mandelkers, and the Hol- 
landers Amandel. 


Of 
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Of the PLUM Tn E EH and As 160 f. | 


HE Gree& Namie of the Plum is very uii⸗- 
certain, becauſe the Deſcription of the 
Plant, which fome antient Authors call &$xxy- 
unde, in ſome things is different from thoſe 
Plums we cultivate now in Europe. Theophra- 
flus makes the Plum Tree an Evergreen; and 
therefore ſuſpect this Pluni was rather a kind 
of Olive; whole Fruit is not much different 
from a Plum in its Make; and the Olive is 
evergreen: Or is it not poſſible that ſome Plum 
Trees may be ever green, tho' we have not ſeen 
them? or perhaps as near aRelatiori between the 
Olive and the Plum as there is between the Cher- 
ty and the Cherry Bay; or common Laurel, 
which in their Fruit reſemble one another; tho 
their Bloſſoms are differently ſet upon the Trees: 
The Olive brings its Bloſſoms upon Strings,, 
the Plum in another manner; yet the Fruit of 
both are nearly ſhaped alike: So the Laurel or Cher 
ry Bay brings its Flowers in Spikes, the Cherry 
in Cluſters; and their Fruit is ſhaped alike : Now 
the Cherry we know will grow upon the Lau- 
rel by being budded or graffed upon it, or the 
Laurel upon the Cherry; both Which I have 
ſeen, and there is no greater Difference in my 
Opinion, between the Olive and the Plum; J 
am perſuaded one may be graffed or budded up- 
on the other with good Succeſs. _ 

But whatever is the #8xxv.unki4 of Theophraſtus, 
the Latin Name is Prunus; and by ſome Prunum j 
the Arabians call it Anas, Avas and Hlagias; the 
[talians Prune and Suctine 3 the Spaniards Prunas; 
Andrinas and Amexeas z the French call chis Trec 

Vor. II. 8 Pranierg 
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Prunier, and the Fruit Prune ; the Germans name 
the Fruit Pflaumen and the Hollanders Pruym. 

Now concerning the Abricot, which amo 
the Romans was called Mala Epirotica, the Greeks 
call it Me *Apurviaxaz and tho the Romans 
firſt found them in Greece, it is not improbable 
that the Greeks might firſt bring them from Ar- 
menia, as the Greek Name ſeems to declare. 
Some ſuppoſe the Abricot to be the Brpmnxoxta, 
which is rendred by ſome Chry/omela, i. e. Mala 
Aurea or Golden Apple. Malus Armeniaca is the 
moſt common Latin Name among the Botanical 
Authors; the Arabians call it Mex and Mirmex ; 
the Halians Armoniache, Moniache, Bachoſe and 
Griſomele; the Spaniards Albiricoques, Abvari- 
coques and Alberchigas ; the French call this Fruit 
Abricot and Carmaignoles; and the Germans, St. 
Joban Pfferſfick. We have about five Sorts in 
our Engliſh Gardens. SE 


Of the Pome GRANADE or POMGRANATE. 


HE Pomegranate is call'd in Greek Po and. 
Poa, but by Hippocrates Sio\as ; ſome La- 

tin Authors call it Malus Punica and Malus Gra- 
nata; the Arabians call it Auman; the [talians, 
Malo Granato and Pomo Granato;, the Spaniards, 
Granadas and Pomanas ; the French Pome de Gra- 
nade and Migraine; the Germans call it Grana- 
toe pſtel, and the Hollanders, Granactappel; the 
Flowers of this kind of Tree are indifferently by 
ſome call'd Balauſtium, but others only give that 
Name to the double Bloſſoms; Hippocrates has 
call'd the Fruit Zicas, fo the Rind of that Fruit 
is call'd Þ{tov and Ticiov, and in Latin Pfidium 
and Sidizm, but more frequently Malicorium, or 
Cortex Granatorum. It is thought by ſome this 
2 Fruit 
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Fruit is call'd: Malus Granata from Granado, 
which now ſtands where Garthage did; from 
whence. it was firſt brought into Europe. We 
have now about four ſorts in England. 


Of the CiTRON and LEMON. 

Ee en 1 . 
S the Citron is a Fruit which has given 

A ſome Pain to the. Antients in their Cha- 
racter and Deſcription of it, tis uncertain, whe- 
ther the Citrons we now cultivate in our Gar- 
dens be the ſame ſort they obſerved. The Mut 
M«dixn, or Malus Medica is ſuppoſed to mean 
the Pome Citron, or Apple Citron; ſome Fruit 
of which fort I have ſeen ripen in England, but 
the large long ſort is more common with us. 
Theophraſtus calls it Malum Medicum and Perſicum, 
or Apple of Media and Perſia, from which Parts it 
was firſt brought into Europe. The Halians call 
this Fruit Cedri and Citroni; the French, Citrons; 
the Germans, Citrinoepffel ; the Hollanders, Citreen. 
To this Tribe belong the whole Race of Le- 
mons, which 1s very numerous, and bring v 

ood Fruit with little Care. I have gathered 

oth Citrons and Lemons from my own Trees, 
which 'were as good as thoſe we receive from 
abroad; the Trees in my Opinion being more 
hardy than the Orange. IT 


Of the QUINCE. 


1 Quince is call'd in Greek Mb Kud\w- 
via, from whence. the Latin Malus Cydo- 
zia, tho' ſome name it Malus Cathonea, from an 
Iſland in the Archipelago. Pliny ſays it took its 
Name of Malus 9 from Cydone, a Town 
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in Crete; from whence, he ſays, it was firſt 
brought among us: But however it be, there 
is not Difference enough between the Latitudes 
of theſe Places to make any conſiderable Altera- 
tions in its Culture with us. There is one Sort 
of Quince in Po#tugal, which rejoices ſo much 
in that warm Climate; as to be fit for eatin 

raw as ſoon as it is taken from the Tree; ani 
as I am well infofkm'd, is then a very pleaſant 
Fruit. Perhaps a good South Wall with us 
might bring that ſort to the ſame Perfection. 
But for the Generality Quinces are too harſh in 
moſt Parts of Europe to be eaten raw, which 
makes me ſuſpect that ſome of them might have 
their Original ſeveral Degrees more South than 
Crete; for ſince we find the Fruit of them me- 


liorated, and brought to an agreeable Ripe- 


neſs by Fire, which neither our Strength of Sun, 
nor Time of lying in the Fruitery will bring 
them to, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe they 
had their Birth in a very warm Climate; for 
ſurely there never was any Tree created that had 


not all the natural Powers on its ſide to aſſiſt it 


in its Progreſs to Perfection: But in Europe we 
find only the fort I have mentioned above, 
which has Sun enough to 25 it full Ripeneſs, 
and that kind perhaps had its Original as my 
Authors relate. The Arabians call this Fruit 
Saffargel; the Italians, Melocotognio, which is a 
Corruption of the Roman Name Malus Catho- 
"ea; the Spaniards name it Membrilio and Mar- 
-nello, from whence it's ſuppoſed the Word Mar- 
zueladeè took its Riſe; i. e. from the Confection 
made of Quinces: The French call it Pome de 
Coing, and from them perhaps our Word Coince 
or QJuince In Germany it is named Kuttenopffel, 


and the Hollanders, Queapple It may be per- 
1 haaps, 
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haps, that the ſort of Quince which Columella 


- the Muſtea, which he ſays is carly, is that 
s 8 fart which ripens upon the Tree in Portugal. 
Of the PEAR. | \ 
LS. 1 5752 | 

; AS for the Pear I have very little to add to 
5 A what I have related before of its Origi- 
t nal, but that it is ſo nearly ally d to the Quince, 
$ chat whatever Pears are graffed upon Quince 
. Stocks come forwarder, and ripen much ſooner 
chan thoſe which are graffed upon free Stocks; 
from whence I ſtill am of Opinion, that the 
e Quince had its Birth in a very warm Country; 
1 8 becauſe, as I have obſerv'd in ſome Parts of my 
Works, every Plant, tho' it be tranſplanted ſe - 
- 8 veral Degrees more into Cold than its firſt Sta, 
5 ion was, yet jt will keep Time in puſhing out 
x its Buds at the Date of its own Spring; and fo 
it is likely the Quince, whoſe Sap moves earlier 
r | thanthePcaar, comes from a Climate,whaſc Spring 
dis fowarder than any where any of the Pears had 
t their Birth. Upon this Occaſion lam led to con- 
e ſider, that between Montpelier and London, thero 
„is about three Weeks difference in Point of the 
1 Growth, and Ripening of Fruit; therefore, it 
y by any Contrivance we can force our Trecs 
t to bloſſom three Weeks carlier than ordinary, 
a and preſerve thoſe Bloſſoms from the perpendi- 
cular Froſts, our Fruit may come to ripon with 
— the French Fruit, which grow. even: as much 
South as Montpelier. A Gentleman, who is 
n now with me, makes it a Queſtion, whether 
% fthoſe forts of Pears, which ſometimes bloſſom 
* at Chriſtmas, had not their Original in a Climate 
„where the Spring happens at that time of Year? 
ed And it is not unneceſſary to obſerve the forts that 
Sg 0 e 3 happen 
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* to do ſo; for every Obſervation, how 
trifling ſoever it may appear at firſt View, may 
ſerve another time to, demonſtrate things of 'the 
greateſt Conſequence. _ | 

The Name the Arabians give the Pear is Hu- 
mecthe; and by their knowing this and ſome 
other Fruits, which I have mention'd 'with 
Names given by them, I conclude RT enjoy 
thoſe Fruits in the greateſt Perfection; for 
Country is very hot. I have heard that in Ara- 
bia Felix, many of the Kinds which I have here 
ſpecified are much ſuperior to thoſe of the ſame 
Tribe cultivated in Europe. The Arabs likewiſe 
call the Pear Cirmetre and Kemetri; the [tattans, 
Pere, and the Spaniards, Pyras; in France it is 
call'd Poire; in Germany, Bir, Biren, and Piren, 
and in Holland, Berree. ; 


Of the Vine. 


THE, Greeks call the cultivated or Vine- 
bearing Vine &pri\©- bopòę . which by 
the Latins is named Vites, Vinifera and Sativa, 
and Culta. The wild Vine is in Greek” Aura@- 
4p, and in Latin, Vitis ſilveſtris; this wild 
ſort, if it be the ſame with that which the /tali- 
ans call Labruſca, was growing about three 
Years ago in r ra Gardens, now in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Lord Lechmere. It was plant- 
ed there by the curious Mr. Balle, who had it 
brought from Italy; and I think that ſort is no 
where elſe in England. The Arabians call the 
Vine Harin Karin or Karni; the Halians, Vite 
Yenefera, the Spaniards, Vid and Parra; in 
French, Ligne; in Germany, Weiureb; and the 
Hollanders call it NM ijngaert or Wijnſftacke. 


'S Of 
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Of the Fre. 


＋ HE Fig-tree, as Authors relate, was 
brought from Barbary into Europe, and 
has made a conſiderable Progreſs in the South 
Parts of France, in Spain and Italy; where in 
Length of Time the Number of ſorts are become 
as numerous as of any other Fruit. In Greek the 
Fruit is called E9xov, and in Latin, Ficus; the Ara- 
bians give it the Name of Sin, Fin, and Tin; in Italy 
it is called Fichi; and by the Spaniards, Hygas ; and 
the French, Figuez the Germans call it Feighen; 
and the Hollanders, Feigen. Some forts yield excel- 
lent Fruit if they are well mg and gather'd 
when they are full ripe ; but the Want of Know- 
ledge how to cultivate them as they ſhould be, 
and to know when they are in Perfection, has 
hinder'd their Progreſs in England. To anſwer 
the firſt, I ſhall give my Reader ſome Papers 
which I have lately receiv'd from Mr. Secretary 
Johnſton of Twittenbam, which contain an ex- 
cellent Method of managing the Fig · tree: 
And for the ſecond which is to know when the 
Fig is full ripe, I ſhall follow the late curious 
Lord Cape's Rule; which is, that a Fig, when 
it has a Drop hanging at the End of the Fruit, 
is then in full Perfection. f 
And ſince I have given ſome Account of the 
original Names of the 'Tribes of Fruits which 
are now cultivated among us, and have added 
ſuch Remarks, as I can gather from the Greet 
and Latin Authors, concerning the Climate, 
where each kind naturally had its Station; I 
ſhall proceed to offer ſome Obſervations of a 
very curious Perſon in Fraxce, who had long 
apply'd himſelf to the Study of Fruit Trees, 
1 ES and 
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and had gain'd Knowledge enough thereby ta 
25 us nat only the Names of the ſeveral diſtinct 

inds, but ſuch Deſcriptions of the ſeveral 
forts as may point out to us their Mode of 
Growth, their Shape, their Time of ripening, 
their Qualities; 15 ſo exactly deſerib'd the 
Perfections of every ſort, that from his Remarks 
any one may cafily know every ſort of good 
Fruit, and when in Perfection. When the cele- 
brated Mr. Secretary Johnſton of Tavittenham gave 
me theſe Papers, I confeſs, I was enamoured with 
them; they gave me a pleaſing Idea of every 
Fruit which may be ſtil'd Goad, - and at the 
ſame time put it in my Power to oblige a 

reat many who are Lovers of Fruit, and hi- 
herta could not know rightly whero or when 
to ask for it; for there is nothing mare econ; 
fuſed at preſent among many who profeſs them. 
ſelves Gardeners, thai the true Names of Fruit 


and the ſarts which we have now in England are 


fo confaunded, eſpecially if they are foreign, 
that they have almoſt loſt their original Names, 
which by little and little have been corrupted, 
and may be more and more ſo; as an Inſtance of 
it, the Pear, calld in French, L' Epine d Hyver, 
has been nam'd by ſome Gardeners The Leaping 
Diver; becauſe, - ſay ſome, the Plants of them 
which were firſt brought to England, fell out 
of a Boat or Wherry into the Thames, and the 
Waterman leapt into the Water after them; and 
cherefore this Pear was ſo call'd : But to prevent 
ſuch graſs Miſtakes for the future, as well as 
the giving us one ſort for another, and at im- 
roper Seaſons, when Fruits are not in theiy 
Þeriedtion by a Month or two. Let us look 
cloſely into the following Remarks, which 1 
hope will he ſuch as will help every att” of 
2 | run 
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Fruit to eat the Fruits of his Garden in their 

teſt Perfection, and r ay of our curious 
229005 Gardeners to ſettle the Catalogue of Fruit 
Trees; for without this is done, man of our beſt 
Fruits for eating raw, may be ſtuffed among thoſe 
which are only made tolerable by the Force of the 
Oven or the ionary, or perhaps turn'd out 
of the Garden as good for nothing. Caſes of 
this Kind have often occaſion'd ſevere Reflections 
to be caſt upon the Nurſery Men, who furniſh'd 
the Fruit Trees; when the Fault was not on their 
Side, bur in the Perfons who have brought ſuch 
y_ to the Table as was not in its due Perfection. 


en, it will not be ally as to incurthe 
Diſpleature 


of any one, { opolc every 
one's Advantage, tho! I find it i — difadyan- 
tageous to me e to make ſo bold an At- 


tem 

The he Author, \who I ſhall ive to my. Reader 
writes himſelf John Merlet, Eſq; a Perſon we 
known at Paris fon his great Judgment in Fruit 
Trees, and long Fx e of them. And as 
near as poſſible, Ill give my Readers his own 
Words concerning the Fruits — to him and 
mention'd by him. 

To begin then with our Author; he intro- 
duces his Diſcourſe. thus, That he would not 
have undertaken to have written about the Cul- 
ture of Trees, or of the ſeveral Species of Fruits; 
but that, among tho many Books that have gone 
Abroad, there 1s not one Author that points out 
to us which Kinds are the moſt to be admired, 
or worthy our Care. Thoſe Papers which have 
been printed, have treated in 1 of Fruits, 
without telling us which are the beſt or worſt. 
Their Catalogues of Fruit are full of Names, 
bin their Names do not diſtinguiſh cheir Perſec- 

tions; 
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tions: Gentlemen therefore, for the moſt part; 
who have cultivated Plants from theſe Lifts, ei- 
ther in Eſpaliers or Dwarfs, have rather ftock'd 
themſelves with vaſt Varieties, than conſider'd 
the Goodneſs of the Fruit they planted; or as it 
often has happen'd, the ſame Fruit under diffe- 
rent Names has been cultivated in two or three 
Places in the ſame Garden. This obliges me to 
abridge the common Catalogue, and preſerve on- 
ly the Names of ſuch Fruits as are good with us, 
and to give their Synonims, and deſcribe their % 
veral remarkable Differences; and moreover to 
mention ſuch as have not yet been treated of by any 
Author, or whoſe Time of ri or Perfecti- 
on has not been juſtly obſerv'd ; without which, 
Fruits are uſeleſs. This Knowledge, 1 Opi- 
nion, is not unworthy Men of the "res teſt Qua- 
lity z and from my Experience, and diligent Ap- 
plication to Fruit for many Years, I ſhall there- 


fore freely lay down what I —4 of the Matter. 


The moſt noble Greets and Romans have indulg- 


ed their Pleaſures in the Fruits of Perſia and Tur 


key : The Sophy and the Grand Seignior, as well 


as thoſe Perſonages who bear the higheſt Rank 


in thoſe Empires, have all of them their Gardens 
Jlanted with the moſt delicious Fruits; and ſome 
ears fince, that Curioſity: has reacht France, 
where now Perſons of the moſt noble Character 
and Quality apply themſelves daily with the great- 
eſt Aſſiduity, to reaſon and philoſophiſe upon the 
pruning of Trees, and to gan Experience in that 
Art, and the Koovinla eof the beſt Fruits, which 
every Gardener does — do; few of them _ 
ing the Strength or Weakneſs of a Tree, 
giving their Mind to conſider ſeriouſl which 
Branches ſhould be takenaway, which ſhould be 
fhortned, or which ſhould be left long upon a 
recs 
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Tree, to preſerve the Wood ſtrong and vigo | 
or che Fruit large and of a high rer. 4 Eſpa 
lier Trees muſt be differently pruned from Dwarf 
Trees; and again, Stone Fruit requires a Managee 
ment very different from Kernel Fruit, as I have 
endeayour'd to explain in few Words at the End 
of every Chapter, for the Uſe of the Curious 
who, 1 defire, if they have any better Method 
of their own, that they would be communica- 
tive, and make it known with the ſame Candour 
and Sincerity. I offer theſe Papers; which are 
founded upon Experience, and have often been 
reviſed, corrected, and improved, with the Ad- 
dition of many good Fruits which has ap 
of late Years among us; ſuch Memoirs would 
contribute to the Advantage of Gardens in gene- 
ral, and the Particular Satisfaction of every one 
who has the ordering or Direction of a Garden. 
„ After this ingenious Introduction of Mr, 
« Merlet, he goes on to give us the Names and 
« Deſcriptions of the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits which 
are moſt in eſteem; not troubling himſelf with 
c“ the Characters of thoſe which are indifferent. 
6“ And as the Reader takes a Survey of his Per- 
4 formance, he muſt remember, that about Paris, 
“ the Summers are much hotter than with us, 
« and the Winters much colder; and that the 
6“ late, Fruits which he treats in Eſpaliers ſhould 
« be in our Climate rather planted againſt Walls. 
« I obſerve Mr. Secretary Johnſton of Twitten- 
ham, does, not think it below the Rank of 
“ ſome Winter Pears, to allow them the beſt 
« Walls, and the bet Pxpolire, and conſequent- 
& ly has the beſt Fruit. As I ſhall have occaſi- 
« on to tranſpoſe ſome of the Chapters of Fruits 
6 mentioned by this curious French Gentlem 
e for Reaſons which will afterwards appear, I 2 
1 here 


1 
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dc here begin with his Obſervations upon tho 


4 F T which is in a Manner eee to 
6c us 


The Deferi tion ad Culture of 1 the 407 
N of FIGGS, by John Merlet Eſq. 


"HE Fig-Tree ſeems to have 1 more Wiſdom 

than any other, as it does 17 bud or ſhoot 
till after all ſevere Weather is Its Fruit is 
delicious, and there are many Rack inds of it. 

Tue firſt or molt early Fig, is the White Fig, 
led in French, Figue Fleur; or in Engliſh, the 
ig Flower, or Flower of Figs; of this there 

are three Sorts; firſt, the Large, with a ſhort 

Stalk a little, flat. 

2. The Large with a long Stalk. 


3. The little 2 Marſeilles Fig, which isflat, and 
is a v reat Bearer. 


Theſe Three kinds are all white without and | 


within the Fruit, they are richly ſugar'd and 


R have Tour, Seeds, and bear twice a Year, 


in the and in Autumn. 

Of hls. t ere are ſome Sorts better and more 
rare than others; ſome larger and more melting, 
and fame ſmaller in Fruit, ns leſſer Seeds. 

4. Next to theſe is the Yellow Fig, or in 
French call'd the Angelique, or Iucarnadine; which 
we may interpret, the Angelick Fig, or Incar- 
nation 2 becauſe of its waldi olour with» 
jin-fde like the Pomgranate: It brings a large 

ruit like tho former, which we call the Fig 
Flower; it is given to ſhoot much, . bear 
little in the Spring, but in September brings Fruit 
in eee which are rather better died han 


the S Prog Fruit, and ripen kindly. 4 On 
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tc One of theſe Figs was brought from 77 


a 
te to Camden-Houſe where it grew _ 


« proſper'd very well without the help of a 
« Wa 8 RRR 


5. The Golden or Gilded Fig, of in French, 
large and flaty it brings a good 
ſecond Crop of Fruit, much better in Autumn 
than in Summer; this Fig is called by ſome 1 
Gueuſe or Begger, becauſe its Skin tears and cracks 
when the Fruit ripens. — © 
6. The Flat Violet Fig, or in French Fighe 
Violette plat, has its Fruit of a middling Size, 
and brings little Fruit in its Summer Crop; theſe 
are ſuppoſed to be the Bloſſoms of Figs, becauſe 
of their Appearance upon the Wood of the pre- 
ceding Year: But upon the Motion of the ſe- 
cond Sap; or upon the young Sho6ts towards tht: 
End of the Summer, it bears plentifully: It is 
melting; and may be rank'd among the beſt 
Figs. | . 
5 The Long Violet Fig; or in French Figue 
Violeite longue, is very large; *tis named by ſome 
of the French Gardeners Figuepoire, or Pear-Fig; 
and likewiſe Figue de Bourdeatx, which is, Bon- 
deaux-Fig : This is a great Bearer in both Sca- 
ſons, but hardly ripens its Autumm Fruit; 'tis of 
leſs Eſteem than the former, being full of largr 
Seeds, which renders its Pulp dryer than the pre- 
ceding Sort; and beſides, its Flavour is too rank 
of the Fig; but tis neceſſary to have ſome of 
them, becauſe they ripen in September, between 
the firſt and ſecond Crops of white Figs. | 
8. The Green Fig, or in French, Fig Verte; 
in Italian, Verdone; is called likewiſe by ſome of 
the French Gardeners, La Verdalle, or 7 PE- 
ſpagne, or n this Fruit is almoſt round, 


always of a green Colour, tho' it be full ri 5 
a | a! 


—— 
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and very Red within- ſide; it bears little in its 
firſt Crop; but the ſecond, that is to ſay, in F. 


September and October, it brings plenty of Fruit; 
ir bs one of the beſt Sorts. "Is — is leſs ſub- 
ject to freeze than that of other Fig- Trees, un- 

els. that which the French call la Figue d Automne, 
or la Figue Celeſte; which in Engliſh may be ren- 
dred the Autumn Fig, or Celeſtial Fig; whoſe 
Fruit ſtands the Winter, and ripens in the Spring, 
for which reaſon ſome call it Figue d Hyver, or 


Winter Fig. SN Tad Bi 

* The Cern Fig, mention'd above, does very 
« well in England without much Care, as I have 

9. The Meli ig, or Figue de Melingue, is 
of a Violet Color, _ very — and thin and 
red within, and very delicious; it requires the 
beſt Expoſure, and 1s very apt to run and drop 
its Fruit when 'tis near ripe, and *tis difficult to 
make it bear for ſome Years after *tis planted. 

10. The Brugeotte, a Fig ſo called by the 
French and 1talians, is pretty large, flat, and of 
a Violet Colour; tis red within, very well taſted, 
and bears extreamly in Autumn. 1 

11. The Dwarf Fig-Tree, or in French Figuier 
Nain, brings ſhort Shoots with Buds very cloſe 
ſet; it bears plentifully, and its Fruit is of a Vio- 
let Colour, and red within: They are of a pret- 
ty large Size. 9 | 

12. The Bouriageotte Fig is larger than, the 
former, and of a rounder Make; its Colour is 
not ſo deep a Violet; its Stalk very long and 
thick; it bears as little as the others about St. 
Fohn's-Tide, but brings plenty of Fruit in Sep- 
5 tis a good Fruit, altho' its Seeds are 

ge. f 
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$ 13. The little Mignionne Fig, or in French, 


Petite Figue Mignionne,” is not much larger chan 

a Ch 1 and 1s of a browniſh Violet Colour, 
nl red within; tis vely well taſted, and | 
bring 1 a The N t deal of Fruit. 

Madera Fig, apa in French; la Fighs 
de Madere, is the black, ATE, » long Fig; it pro- 
daces ſtore! of Fruit, ut they Apen with 
difficulty about Paris It rege abundance of 
Sun, and a very — Wall. 

15. The Grey or in French, la Figue 
Griſe, is Gre iſh. on % Side, turning a little to- 
wards, the Violet Colour: Tis long and Pretty 
large, and is well enough eſteemed. 

16. The Genoa Fig, or in French, Figue de 
Cennes; likewiſe among ſome French Gardeners 
is named / Aubicun, or la Figue Fievre, or Feaver- 
Fig; brings the largeſt Fruit of any other: "Tis 
long and of a browniſh Purple Colour, and is 
ſhaped ſomewhar like a Bon Chretien Pear, and is 
excellent. The Leaves are of an extraordinary 
Bigneſs; this * brin — 2 plenty of Fruit in its 

c 


ſecond Cro mthe firſt; At Genoa 
excellent d Sn Sweet meats are Nee of this 
Fruit. 


17 The Fig named Verniſingue, akbnoftrend- 
and of a browniſh Purple, and is eſteemed one of 
the beſt Sorts; it delights in much Sun, like 
the reſt, which bring their Fruit late in Au- 
cou Variety of Fi 

could yet mention a great Variety of Fi 
but theſe what I 4. the bay and 9 


Deſign is only to ſpeak of ſuch Fruits as are wor- 
thy our Care, and reject thoſe which have hither- 
to crouded our Catalogues to no purpoſe. 
The beſt or warmeſt Expoſure will much me- 
liorate them ; not but moſt of them will ar, 
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almoſt on any Wall, tho' the Fruit may c6tiie 
ſome what later ; for a dry warm Air will ripen 


The Fig- Tree thrives better in dry than in wet 
Ground, and hates the Kriiſe ; for the firſt Figs 
always come upon the extream Parts of the 
Branches of the preceding Year: But it is f 


however, to pinch off the Top Buds of the 


young Branches of the ſame Year in Jane, be- 
cauſe it ſtops the too free Courſe of the Sap, and 
brings the Tree tobcar Fruit much earlier in both 


its Crops. n = „ 

Ws If. a Wall Fig-Tree happens to be too full 
& of Wood, we may abort the beginning of 
& July, take out ſome. of the great Branches, 
“ and immediately apply ſome of the prepar'd 
« Mixture warm with a Bruſh to the Wound. 


Note, the Mixture is of Bees- Wax, Roſin and 


& Turpentine. * 12 

Fig - Trees ſhoitld be tranſplanted in March or 
April, when the Froſts are over; for Froſt is a 
great Enemy to tliem; which obliges us to co- 
ver many Sorts in the Winter, and even to plant 
ſome in Caſes, to be houſed with our Orange- 
trees; when they are in full Sap; they muſt be 
well water'd, for they will then drink a Sea. 

It is alſo to be obſerved; that Fig-trees which 
require Walls; will not be conſtrained hke other 
Wal or Eſpalier Fruit, but muſt-have à great 
ſhare of Liberty; they cannot proſper or bring 

ood Fruit if they are confined; we may indeed 

uſten the great Stems to the Wall, but it is ne- 
ceſſary to let the young Shoots which bear the 
Fruit, be free and enjoy the Air; the Fruit will 
ripen better. | 
The Fig-tree may be inoculated with much 
berter Succeſs than graffed in the Cleft, but _ 
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muſt be great care taken to preſerve the Buds 
| MW when they have taken; during the ſeverity of the 
Winter we may cover them with Straw. The 
ſafeſt Way is to inoculate about the Bottom of 
the Tree near the Root, which Part is leſs ſub- 
ject to freeze than the extream Parts. And when 
it happens that the Fig-trees are ſo injured by 
Froſts. that ſome of their Branches are loſt, we 
muſt not cut out the dead Wood till the Midſum- 
mer following: The Fig may likewiſe be graffed 
in the Stock or the Bark, and the beſt Way by 
Approach, which is the ſureſt Way IThave like. 
wil graffed in the Cleft, which has taken very 
well. 

The Fig-tree does not love Culture as moſt 
other Fruit-trees do, it covets none at all, or 
very little; for it is a certain Rule, that the more 
we dig about it, the leſs Fruit we have from it, and 
it runs all into Wood, it delights in ſtony Ground 
without any Culture; the Wood of the Fig is 
cloſe ſet with Buds, which yearly produce Fruit; 
the Sap of this Tree is too vigorous to want any 
help or any enrichment, but rather is kept to 

ing by hving Sand at the Root, which helps 
to bring the Fruit forward: The Aſhes of Lye 
or Buck Aſhes are extreamly good to lay at the 
Roots of Fig-trees and have an admirable Effect : 
They kill Weeds, warm the Earth, and ſet the 
Tree to _— plentifully that Fruit which 1s 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Vines, their Culture and Manage- 
ment, according to the Practice of the 
reateſt Virtuoſo's in France: With the 

Vn and Deſcriptions of all the beſt 
kinds of GRAPES. | 


PA Shall introduce theſe Papers with | 


44 . . | 
ſome curious Obſervations concern- 


ing the Culture of Vines, as now 

ractiſed by the moſt Ingenious in 

rance, ut into my Hands by 
| a Perſon of Honour. | | 
The Vine is raiſed either by Layers or Cut- 
tings, but the Layer is much the ſurer and beſt, 
way. The Layers ſhould be made of Branches 
or Shoots of two Foot long at leaſt, and be all 
bury'd in the Earth but two Buds only; but if 
it was three Foot long, it would be much the 
better and make ſtronger Shoots. The Layers 
ſhould be never nearer one another than a Foot 
and an half, but the Cuttings ſhould be three 
or four Foot apart if we plant them for — 
When they are once thus diſpoſed, we muſt be 
ſure to dreſs them three times every Year, ſtir- 
ring the Ground gently about them: The firſt 
time is early in the Spring, juſt after the Vines 
are pruned, which is done with an Hough; the 
ſecond is alſo done with an Hough in June; 
and the third in Auguſt with the fame Inſtru- 
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ment. In France, the firſt of theſe Operations 


is call'd Houer, the fecond Biner, and the third 
Tiercer; but ſome Vine-dreffers neglect this laſt 
Work, tho” I think it as neceffary as the others 
to nouriſh and enlarge the Fruit, and ſtrengthen 
the Wood: Some will do this after the Vintage, 
but it has not then the good Effect we deſire; 
all that can be expected from ſuch late openin 

the Ground is the Deſtruction of Weeds, hich 

haps robs the Vines of ſome Nouriſhment. 

The ſecond Year we prune the Vines, leay- 
ing 8 the ſtrongeſt Shoot ſhorten'd to three 
Buds. - 

The third Year we muſt disbud our Vines, 
ſo as to leave only two ſtrong Shoots, which 
the following Year muſt be prun'd, viz. the 
wo Shoot, ory ef * 7 Earth, f be 

with three Buds only, but the uppermoſt may 
be pruned to five or ſix Buds, all then ſet op 
the Props or Stakes. 

The Disbudding I ſpeak of, I account very 
neceſſary, becauſe a Vine is little wounded by 
it, and the Shoots which come forward are 
ſtrong and bring good Fruit; but without this 
Method our Vines are either too much wound- 
ed, or are too full of Wood, to bear or ripen 


their Fruit well in a Vineyard. 
The. fourth Year tis neceſſary to clear the 
old Wood of its black Stri or rough looſe 


Bark, and refreſh the Earth about the Root in 
fair Weather if poſſible, without Froſt, or 
Snow, or Thaw ; and when the Vine is Brongß 
we may leave two Runners, one bearing Branc 

and one Layer: In extraordinary Caſes we may 
leave two or three of the latter, but this de- 
pends upon the Skill of the Vine-dreſſer; we 
58 | D 2 may 
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may leave more or leſs Wood or Buds, as the 
Vine is more or leſs ſtrong. 

In a full Vineyard the Layers muſt be taken 
up every Year at the pruning Seaſon, when it 
is alſo a proper time to lay down others; the 
Layers made in Winter are apt to ſhoot into 
Wood, and thoſe laid down in Spring are more 
ſubject to bear, and run leſs into Wood 

Tis a Rule in France to prune young Vines, 
that is, during the three firſt Years, at the 
New of the Moon; but when they come to 
bear, they chooſe the Decreaſe, in February or 
March ; and in this laſt caſe, 'tis to be obſerved, 
that the Top Bud be left at the Back of 
the Slope in the Curt, leſt the Vine, which is 
ſubject to bleed by ſuch late Pruning, ſhould 
drop ſo much upon it as to rot the Bud: And 
likewiſe great Care ſhould be taken that the 
Buds be cut or wounded upon the Shoots that 
are pruned. | 

o bring Grapes forward, we may plant them 
egg Walls; but I think *tis not adviſeable to 
plant them among Peaches or other Fruits, but 
2 a Wall by themſelves; for their vigorous 
Shootings are apt to over-grow, and ſmother 
the Trees that grow near them. 

If we cultivate any of the Muſcat Grapes, 
we ſhould not uſe Dung about the Roots; for 
tho' they will make vigorous Shoots by that 
Dreſſing, they will not bear well, and the 
Grape will ripen late, and have little Taſte z but 
when the Soil is dry and poor, the Fruit is well 
reliſhed, ripens ſooner, and laſts longer. 

Ir is an Obſervation about Paris, that when 
we plant Vines * Walls, they ſhould be 
7 to the Eaſt Sun rather than to the Weſt: 
I ſpeak this of ſuch Vines as are brought From 

3 | | | the 
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the warmer Climates and ripen late; for in this 
Expoſure I find the Fruit is better, and ripens 


earlier than the ſame ſorts will do againſt a South 


Wall; for the violent Heat of the South Sun 
and the Wall together hardens the Skin of 
the Grape, and tho! it is ſooner coloured, yet 
are its Juices leſs mature or agreeable. 
N. B. An Inflance of this kind I obſerv'd at 
Cambden-houſe zwo or three Years ſucceſſively. 
In the pruning of late bearing Vines, we 
ſhould obſerve that we do that Work as ſoon as 
the Fruit is gathered; this will occaſion the 
Sap to move early in the Spring, and bring the 
Vine to bloſſom earlier than ordinary, which 
conſequently diſpoſes the Fruit to ripen ſoon; 
but if we prune theſe late Grapes in the Spring, 
the Fruit will come late, and be good for no- 


_ | 

o gain time in bringing forward any curi- 
ous ſort of Grape, we may graft a Vine in the 
Cleft; and for this Purpoſe we muſt chooſe our 
Stock at the Root of ſome ſtrong Vine, and 
cut it into the Ground three or four Inches, 
and therein fix our Cion, which will preſently 
ſtrike : I account the beſt Stocks for this uſe are 
the Muſcat Grapes, whoſe Juice is ſweet and 
high flavour'd, and the proper Seaſon for the 

ork is about the Beginning of April. 

When the Foot of the Vine is large, we may 
put in two Cions fide by fide, but when tis 
young and pithy, we muſt place our Graff in 
the Stock, as we graff a Jeſſamine: Such Grafts 
will come to bearing the ſecond Year. 

To raiſe Vines from Cuttings, I have ſaved a 
pe deal of time by ſetting the Cuttings in Bas- 
ets of proper Mold, and putting them in Hot- 
beds, always obſerving 5 prune the Bottom 25 
4 3 E 
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the Cuttings juſt below a Bud; by this means 


I have had very large Vines in one Summer, and 
about Autumn have planted them with their 
Baskets in the Places where I deſigned them to 


pruned them 


remain: If they were late farts, 


betimes, which occaſioned the Fruit to ripen 


before the Autumn Fogs could injure it. 

The Grapes which are moſt eſteem'd in France 
arc, 

Firſt, The Precox, or Morillon hativeau, i. e. 


the early Morillon, or by ſome call'd Yigne de 


la Magdelaine, i. e. the Magdalen Grape, it 
is the carlieſt ripe, but is not ſo good as it is 
rare: The Skin is thick, and is ſubject to be 
devour'd by the Flies: However we mult not 
be without ſome Vines of it, as it makes a Diſh 
at the Table before other Grapes are fit for eat- 
ing. 

56 Morillon taconne, or Munier, 1. e. the Mil- 
ler's Grape, ſo call'd, becauſe of its white pow- 
der'd Leaves: This fort is the ſecond ripe, and 
much better than the firſt; it makes excellent 
Winc, and bears well. | 

Morillon noir Ordinaire, i. e. the common 
black Morillon is a very ſweet Grape, fit for the 
Table, and makes good Wine. In Burgundy tis 
call'd Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna. 

4. Morillon blanc, i. e. the white Morillon is 
harder than the former. 

5. Raiſin de Mantoue, 1. e. the Mantua Grape, 
is ripe about the Beginning of Auguſt; its 
Bunches are pretty large as well as its Berry; its 
Shape is rather long than round, and its Colour 
like yellow Amber, its Juice is very rich. 

6. Raiſin d Autriche, ou Feuille de Perſil, i. e. 
the Auſtrian Grape, or Parſly leay'd Grape, is 
alſo call'd Ciouta, is a white ſweet Grape WINES 
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bears pretty well: 'The Fruit is ſomewhat like 
the Chaſſelas, but its Juice is not very vinous. 

7. The Chaſſelas or Muſcadet is an excellent 
large Grape, either for eating raw, or drying, 
or making Wine: Its Bunches are not too full 


of Fruit. 

8. Chaſſelas noir, i. e. the black Chaſſelas has 
moſt of the Qualities of the former, but is not 
ſo common. There is alſo a red ſort of Chaſſe- 
las, whoſe Bunches are larger than the others; 
but neither of theſe are ſtrongly colour'd. 

g. Muſcat blanc de Frontignan, i. e. the Fron- 
tignean white Muſcat Grape, is a large long 
Bunch, full of Fruit; 'tis excellent for eating 
raw, or in Sweetmeats; it makes good Wine, 
and dries well, either in the Oven or in the Sun. 

10. There is a kind of Grape call'd Muſcat 
blanc de Piedmont, i. e. the white Piedmont Muſcat 
Grape its Bunch is long, and has ſmaller Fruit 
than the former, and its Pulp more unctuous. 

' 11. Muſcat de Ribezalte, is richly musked, 
its Berries ſmall, and its Juice ſweet and ſo a- 
grecable, that it would be one of our firſt Grapes, 
if it was not apt to run; frequently degenerating 
to the Curran Grape. 

12. Muſcat rouge, i. e. red Muſcat or Muſca- 
dine, by ſome call'd Muſcat de Corail, i. e. Co- 
ral Muſcadine from its lovely Colour; has the 
ſame. Qualities of the former, but its Berries are 
firmer. It requires a good deal of Sun to bring 
A. Perfection; but tis then one of the bell 

rapes. 

13. Muſcat Noir, i. e. the black Muſcadine 
is larger than the former; its Bunches very full 
of Fruit, but is not ſo high taſted, but is Juice 
very ſweet; it bears well, and ripens its Fruit 
pretty forward. ITE. 
D4 Muſcat 
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14. Muſcat Violet, i. e. the Violet Muſcadine 
is of a clearer Black tending to a Violet Co- 
lour its Bunch is very long, and its Fruit large; 
it is richly musked, and one of the beſt. | 

15. Malvoift Muſquee, i. e. the Malmſey Muſ- 
cadine, is one of the richeſt musked Grapes, ſur- 
paſſing every other kind in high Perfume. It 
comes from Montferrat and grows plentifully 
about Turin. | 

16. Muſcat long, i. e. the long Muſcadine, or 
Paſſe-miſquee d Italie, i. e. the late Italian Muſ- 
cadine, makes excellent Sweetmeats, or may be 
eaten raw: Its Bunches are very large and long, 
and it muſt be warmly expos'd to ripen its Fruit; 
but even tho? the Seaſon ſhould not ſuffer it to 
be half ripe, it is much higher perfumed in 
Sweetmeats than any other Grape, the Fire 
ſupplying that musked Flayour which it was de- 
med by the Sun. Ss 1 

17. There is likewiſe a Grape call'd Muſcat 
long Violet, 1. e. the blue long Muſcadine, or in 
ſome Places call'd the Madera Muſcadine, tis a 
beautiful and excellent Grape. 

18. Raiſin de Corinthe, i. e. the Curran Grape, 
or Corinthian Grape, has a ſweet Juice; the 
Bunch is narrow, and cloſely preſſed together, 
it has ſeldom any Seeds no more than the red 
Curran Grape. 

19. Le Corinthe Violet, i. e. the blue Curran 
Grape, is a little larger than the former is very 
good, and without Seeds; it is very apt to run, 
and for that Reaſon ſhould be pruned longer 
than other Vines. © | | 
20. Raiſin ſans Pepin, i. e. the Grape without 
Kernels, is a kind of Chaſſelas, but the Bunch 
is not ſo large, and a little Sharp; however it 
is extreamly good prepar'd in an Oven, as it has 
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no Kernels; for which Reaſon, ſome call it the 
Curran Grape. 

21. Vigne Greque, i. e. the Greek Grape, by 
ſome call'd Sz. Jaques, i. e. St. James's Grape, 
or Raifin Merveilleux, i. e. the miraculous Gra 
is a ſort of red Bourdelais, whoſe Fruit is large 
and round, it comes early; and has a pleaſant fweer 
Juice, and makes very good Wine; its Bunches 
make a very good Appearance; and its Leaves, 
when he ok is ripe, are finely mark'd with 
red, which is pretty frequent to black, blue, or 
red Grapes. | | 

22. Le Jenetin, or Jeneting Grape, is white, 
by ſome call'd Muſcat d Orleans, i. e. Orleans 
Muſcadine, or Raiſin de St. Menuis, is very 
{weet and not unlike the Mel;e, but rather like 
the Malmſey Grape; tis apt to degenerate. 

2 55 La Baunie, 1. e. the Beaune Grape, is of 
a whitiſh Colour, pretty good, bears well, and 
is ſo call'd, becauſe it is very frequent, and much 
admir'd about Beaune. 

24. Le Bourguignon, 1s a black Grape, pretty 
large; is better for making Wine than for cat- 
ing: It is an extraordinary Bearer. 

25. Le Damas, i. e. the Damask Grape, is an 
extraordinary Fruitz the Bunches vile long 
and large, and the Grapes Digger than ordinary : 
They are, of an Amber Colour, and have but 
one Kernel in each; they are apt to run, and 
therefore ſhould be pruned long; there is the 
white and the red of this ſort. 

26. Raiſin d Abricot, i. e. the Abricot Grape, 
is ſo call'd, becauſe its Fruit is yellow, and gild- 
ed like an Abricot; tis of that Tribe which 18 
diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Bourdelais. 

27. Melis blanc, i. e. the white Melie Grape, 
is a good Grape for eating, and one of the * 
or 
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for the Vintage; its Juice is ſweet, bears well, 
and will keep. This is one of the beſt for dry- 
ing in the Oven. 3 | 

28. Melie noir, i. e. the black Melie Grape, 
is not ſo good as the former for eating, nor 
makes ſo ſtrong Wine. 

29. Melis vert, 1. e. the green Melie, is very 
rare, and bears well, and is not apt to run. The 
VER made of this Grape never changes yel- 
ow. 

30. Le Sauvignon is a black Grape, large and 
long; *tis carly ripe, and is one of the beſt 
Grapes. 

31. Le Sauvignon blanc, the white fort has 
the fame Qualities with the former; each of 
them are little known. 


32. Le Gamet, is of two ſorts, the black and | 


the white; *ris an extraordinary Bearer, and one 
may fay the very beſt; but the Wine made of 
it is ſmall, and its Plants laſt but few Years. 

33. Bec- d Oiſcau, i. e. the Bird's-bill Grape, 
or Piquant-Paul, is call'd in Italy, Pizutelli, 
that is to ſay pointed; the Grape is large, very 
long, and pointed at both Ends. 

34. The blue Pizurelli is call'd in France Dent 
de Loup, i. e. Wolfs-tooth; its Grape is long, 
bur leſs pointed than the former; it keeps well 
and is a good taſted Fruit, and very handfome to 
the Eye. 

25. Le Gland, i. e. the Acorn Grape, fo call'd 
becauſe the Fruit is ſhaped like an Acorn; it is 
"ery {wect, keeps well, and is of a yellow Co- 
our. 

36. Raiſin Swiſſe, 1. e. the Switzerland Grape, 
is rather rare than good. The Cluſters are large 
and long, and its Fruit ſtriped. with black and 
white, and ſometimes half one and half the other. 

37. Cros 
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37. Eros noir hee, i. e. the great black 
Spaniſh Grape, or by ſome call'd Vigne d Ali- 
cant, i. e. the Alicant Grape, brings large Clu- 
ſters, well furniſh'd with large Grapes fit for 
the Table; from this Grape is made the moſt 
excellent Spaniſh Wine. 

38. Le Sanmoireau is a black Grape excellent 
for cating and making of Wine. The Gra 
is _ firm, grows free upon the 
Bunches. 

39. The Frementeau Grape is of a reddiſh 
grey Colour; its Bunches pretty large, and its 
Grapes or Berries cloſely ſet together. The 
Skin of this Fruit is a little hard, but its Juice 
excellent; 'tis of this Grape is made that excel- 
lent Wine call'd Sillery Wine, or Vin de Sil- 
lery. | | 
40. Blanquet de Lemois is a white tranſparent 
Grape, as clear as Glaſs; the Berry is long and 
pretty large; it bears well, and has an excellent 
rich Juice. 5 

41. La Malvoiſie, i. e. the Malmſey Grape, 
is of a grey Colour, bears well; its Berry ſmall, 
but extreamly rich and high flavour'd: It ripens 
early, and is fo full of Juice, that I eſteem it the 
molt melting of all Grapes. 

42. Malvoifie rouge. i. e. the red Malmſey 
Grape, is of a flame Colour, and has the fame 
Qualities 'with the former. ; 

43. Malvoiſie blanc, i. e. the white Malm- 
ſey Grape, is a more rare, but a later Grape 
than the other two. I eſteem the grey ſort to 
be the beſt. | | | 

44. Le Maroquin, is a large blue Grape, 
which brings Bunches of an extraordinary Size, 
and its Bernes very large, round and hard; the 
Wood is reddiſh, and the Leaves vcin'd wth 

| | 3 red. 
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red. One fort of it bears in an extraordinary 
Manner, and bloſſoms three rimes in a Summer. 
The Midſummer Fruit ſometimes comes to Per- 
fection about Paris, but the third Bloſſom comes 
to nothing: However in the South Parts of 7taly 
all the three Crops ripen, for which reaſon tis 
call'd there Iva de tre Volti. 


45. Raiſin d' Italy, i. e. the ſtalian Grape, 


named by the /talians Pergolieſe, is of two kinds, 


Viz. the white and the blue. The Bunches are 
a, and long, and the Berry longiſh and free- 
ly diſpoſed upon the Bunches. It does not ripen 
kindly about Paris. 

46. Raiſin Afrique, 1. e. the African Grape, 
is very large, its Berries like Plums; there are 
the red and the white; its Bunches are of an 
extraordinary Size; the Figure of its Grape ra- 
ther long than round, a little flat towards the 
Point; its Wood and Leaf are remarkably big, 
and it requires a great deal of Sun. 

47. Le Surin is a Vine highly eſteem'd in Au- 


vergne z tis one of the Melis Tribe, well taſted, 


and its Fruit a little pointed. 

48. The Bourdelais is of three kinds, the 
white, the red, and the black, the Bunches of 
Fruit are very large, rather fit to make Verjuice 
or Sweetmeats than for eating. This Vine is 
the beſt we can uſe for grafting many kinds of 
Grapes upon; chiefly ſuch as are apt to degene- 
rate, as the Damask Grape, and the Curran 
Grape, but it is better to graff the Muſcat 
Grapes upon Plants of their own Tribe. 

49. Le Teinturier, 1. e. the Dyers Grape, call- 
ed alſo Noirault, and Plant d K pagne, has its 
Fruit very much preſſed together upon the 
Bunches, and is of a very black Bye 3 its 
chief uſe is to heighten and colour the . 
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and is of great Uſe alſo in the Cure of 
Wounds. 


Thus far my Friend's Papers reach concern- 
ing the Vines chiefly admir'd in France. It 
would be well if we could reconcile our Engl 
Catalogues to thoſe of France, that we might 
not ſend to that Country for Sorts which we 
have already from Catalogues that may be im- 
pos'd upon us. I am pretty well perſuaded that 
few if any of the Engliſo Catalogues of Grapes 
are right, Anno 1724. I recommend the Care 
of our Catalogue of Fruits, for our Succeſs in 
pruning and dreſſing of Vines d upon it; 
for all ſorts of Grapes are not to 36 JR alike, 
nor at the ſame Seaſon; and therefore without 
an exact Knowledge of the ſorts we ſhall run 
into Confuſion. 

When I was in France about three Years ago, 
I was curious to obſerve their Fruits, and eſpeci- 
ally their Grapes, which were the earlieſt ripe, 
and which ripen'd their Fruit beſt in the Vine- 

ards, in the North Parts of France; that if poſſi- 

le, ſome of the South Parts of England might be 
ſucceſsful in Vineyards; tho' I confeſs, as far as 
my Judgment can > tay the Gentlemen of the 
eſt may be ſaid to want no foreign Liquors ſo 
long as they enjoy the Nectar of their Orchards 
but then when we conſider that it is not every 
where that Apples will proſper, and that in 
ſome Parts of the Weſt, there are Tracts of 
Land which are not yet cultivated, by Reaſon 
of the many Rocks and Quarries; I fay ſuch 
Land will be greatly improv'd by planting of 
Vines, which will thrive there rather than in 
what we call rich Land, and give Wine where 

Cider may be wanting. | 3 
e 
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The ſorts of Grapes which I choſe for thiz il fe? 
End were three Kinds of Melt ys ſome Ml fift 
kinds call'd Morignon or Morilon, {ome of 
the Muniers; I bought ſeveral hundred of theſe 
to be tranſported to England, with a Deſign at 
once to plant two or three Vineyards in divers 
Soils; but firſt the Carriage of them from Paris 
to Roan was tedious, and from Roan to England, 
near two Months elapſed before a Ship could be 
found to bring em to London; and then, which 
was worſe, the Difficulties they met at the Cu- 
ſtom-houſe, detain'd them ſo long, that hardly 
one in fourſcore had living Juices left in them, 
as I found to my Sorrow after they had been 
planted a Year: However there are ſome yet a. 
ive and proſperous; but *tis from thence alone 
we muſt expect Increaſe; for tis not worth our 
while to be at the Expence and Trouble I have 
been at in bringing over ſuch thi without 
they could be readily brought on Shore. 'The 
ſame Year I had likewiſe, with a great deal of 
Trouble, collected ſeveral new Plants from the 
King's Gardens at Paris, and ſome other Places, 
which, in my Judgment, would have been in a 
few Years as ſerviceable to England, as any thi 
has appear'd in the Way of Gardening and Hut- 
bandry ; but they were detained fo long at Do- 
ver by the Cuſtom-houſe Officers, that when 
ear came to London they were all 3 
and my Time and Expence loſt. Now, un 
there can be ſome Way found out, which may 
allow free Paſſage for things of this Nature, 
which cannot bear Delays, I fear we ſhall make 
few Additions to our Plants in England, whe- 
ther uſeful or curious. | / 

Nor was this the only time I have ſuffer'd at 
this rate, for ſome time before, the States of An- 


| ſterdam 
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fterdam preſented me with above an hundred and 
fifty di t ſorts of curious and valuable Plan 
which were ſtrangers then in England; i. e. 
had not ſeen them in any of our Engliſh Gardens 
of Note. Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton was m 
Correſpondent, but there was ſo much Difficul- 

to get them landed, that above two thirds of 
them n os 1h I bn: could there 
be a iberty r bringing into a 
Nation ſuch thi 2s Dianits, which © o periſh- 
able if they are kept long on Ship-board, it 
might not redound a little to its Advantage. 


Concerning the Improvement of old de- 
cayd VINES in a Letter to a Gentle- 
man in Hampſhire. 


SIR, 


S there is nothing more defirable than 
gaining or ſaving of time to a Gentle- 

man who is a Lover of planting, my 
Deſign in the following Directions is to 
t you into immediate Poſſeſhon of an 
ruitz tho' I muft confeſs, after Wall Trees 
have been in a Manner lawleſs for two or three 
Years, and have run at random without Con- 
troul, *tis hard to bring them again to the good 
Diſpoſitions they enjoy'd, whilſt they were re- 
gulated by judicious Government; and the Vine 
eſpecially, which is a Plant that above all others 
is moſt inclinable to ramble out of Rule, if it 
be ſuffer'd to take its own Courſe, requires the 
Skill of the Gardener more than other Trees, 
fo bring it into healthful Order; and in this 


our dreſſing and ordering it muſt be * 
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artly to the Rules of Art, and partly to the 
aws of its own Nature, for without both theſe 
Conſiderations we ſhall never bring it to that 
good Order we defire.  _ | 
We muſt know, firſt, that all Vines bring 
their Grapes upon Shoots of the ſame Year, 
and thoſe Shoots, as well as the Grapes the 
produce, are much fairer and better furniſh 
as they ſprout from large Shoots of the former; 
for thoſe which ſpring from the old black Wood 
are faint and w | affording only ſmall Bunches 
of Grapes, that ripen later as they are more remote 
from the Earth: Therefore 'tis practiſed by the 
beſt Artiſts, to keep their Vines low, and lay 
the Branches for bearing as near the Ground az 
poſſible, by which means the Fruit 1s larger, 
and ripens much ſooner ; but eſpecially, if we W;; 
bury part of them in the Earth, ſo as they may Wy; 
rake | wad for then they are doubly nouriſh'd, 
viz. from the Root of the Mother Plant, and 
from the Fibres which ſtrike out of the Layers; 
and we may yet == theſe young Shoots 1n their 
Growth, by laying little Balls of ſoft Soap for 
the Roots to ſtrike into. 
In the Caſe now before us, the Vines may be 
brought into Method two Ways; firſt we muſt 
diſengage them from the Walls, and diſmember 
them of all the ſmaller Shoots, leaving only 
ſuch of the new ones as are as thick as one's lit- 
tle Finger, or the largeſt we can find of the 
ſame Year; which if they are ſtrong Shoots, 
we may prune to a Yard or more in Length, 
or leave them ſhorter in Proportion as they are 
leſs vigorous. When the Vine is thus ordered, 
dig up the Ground about it, and bend down 


the whole Vine as near the Earth as poſſible, WC 
making it faſt with ſtrong Hooks or ks, is A 
| that 
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e Mthat the Spring of the Body of the Vine may be 
cMcwb'd in ſuch a manner, that it ſhall not at any 
t Wtime ſtir the young Layers, or draw them out 
of the Earth; for every Shoot after it has been 
prun'd as above directed, muſt be laid in the 
Ground two or three Joints at leaſt, and the 
Parts of them which riſe out of the Ground for 
bearing, be ty'd up to Stakes of four Foot long 
for tho” perhaps, when you lay them down in 
November, they may not appear longer than a 
Foot above Ground, yet we muſt provide to 
rye up the young Shoots which will ſprout from 
them the following Summer; ſo ſhall we have a 
little Vineyard in one Year bearing Fruit, made 
out of one ſingle Plant, if it be large and well 
furniſh'd with Branches. And when the Fruit 
(is ripe, we may cut the Layers from the old 
Vine, and place its Stem or Body with the ſtro 
Shoots it has made that Summer againſt the Wall 
we took it from. In the time when we firſt lay 
down this Vine in the Earth, we may contrive 
to place a Layer or two near the Wall, ſo that 
Yr Wthey may remain there; and I think it would be 
well enough worth while to provide Pots for the 


x other Layers to be drawn through, rather than 
it Why them in the naked Earth, becauſe when they 
er had ripen'd their firſt Fruit, we might remove 
them where we pleaſed, without hazard or any 

loss of time: | | 

e The ſecond way I would preſcribe for the im- 
3, Pproving ſuch old unruly Vines, tho' they were 
h, grown very high, ſhould be to prune them as I 
re WW have before directed and where there happens 
d, io be proper Shoots for bearing at ſome diſtance 
n from the Earth, they ſhould be drawn through 
Garden Pots faſten'd to the Wall in Iron Rings, 
lo nd fill'd with Earth, which will haſten the ri- 
at Vor. II. E pening 
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pening of the Fruit, and enlarge the Bunches, 
as well as if they were to grow near the Ground, 
and in effect nouriſh the whole Tree; for every 

of it would partake of the Nouriſhment 
. wet: from the Earth in the Pots, by the Roots 
of thoſe Branches growing in them: But to a- 
ſift the rooting of theſe Branches they muſt be 


now and then refreſh'd with Water when the 


Seaſon is dry. | 

If we 5 a Vine in this manner, we are ſure 
of as many Plants as there are Pots. If we ſepa- 
rate them from the old Stock, or if we let them 
remain on the old Vine, they may well enough 
laſt three Years feeding on their Pot Roots, and 


the Mother Root; but we ſhould in the mean 


while encourage no other Shoots of the old Tree 
but what ſprout from the rooted Parts in the 
Pots, unleſs we deſtgn to make freſh Pottings to 
ſupply the place of the firſt that are to be taken 


away. 

To conclude : I recommend as a Trial, the 
grafting of one ſort of Vine upon another; which 
in my Judgment may be done two ways, but 
both of them muſt be done upon the green ten- 
der Shoots about the middle time of their Growth, 
and the Cions muſt be of the ſame Growth and 
Tenderneſs; the firſt done in the common ways 


of grafting, either to cut the Cion like a Wedge 
e 


for the Cleft, or to ſlope the one fide of the 
Stock Shoot, and fit the Cion to- it with a 
Tongue; theſe I would have bound together 
with Worlted as tight as poſſible, without bruiſ- 
ing either the Stock or Cion; and then with a 
mixture of Tallow, Bees Wax and Turpentine, 
equal Parts melted together, be thinly cover'd 
over with a large painting Pencil when the Mix- 
ture is not over hot. 


The 


04 
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The ſacond way is to inarch the tender Shoots 
of one into another, binding them and plaiſter- 
ing ar anointing them as above; and this I think 
is much the ſurer way, and may be eaſily accom- 
plſh'd, if we have any Vines rooted in Pots, as 
[ have directed. If this way ſucceeds, beſides 
the pleaſure of ſeeing ſeveral ſorts of Grapes up- 


on one Vine, we may propagate any ſort of Vine 
we like befty with the greateſt cate, and I be- 


a > i's .-xwwAawu we 


lieve, bring them to bear very ſoon. This graf- 
ing I think will do beſt in June. 
7 1 Alm, Sir, 
Yours, Cc. 


. 
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Obſerugtions concerning Vineyards and their 
Produce, with ſome Account of the Vine- 


Clnce I find that what I have already ſaid in 
my former Writi has had ſo much Influ- 
ence over ſome Engliſh Gentlemen, as to diſpoſe 
them to undertake the planting of Vineyards with 
Jus; I ſhall in this Piece give my Readers ſame 
Obſervations I have lately made concerning their 

Improvement. 
I ſhall begin with taking notice of ſome Par- 
ticulars relating to the celebrated Vineyard near 
Bath, which has made ſo much Noiſe in the 
cr ¶ World: In the firſt place as to the Situation, it 
il. les upon the fide of a ſteep Hill, facing the 
1 FWoouth, the Ground very rocky or ſtony : In this 
place, the Vines are planted in Lines about fix 
"0 Foot aſunder, and arc treated much after the 
*. manner that Vines are manag'd about Germany. 
The forts of Grapes here planted, are the white 
E 2 Muſcadine, 


_ 
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Muſcadine, and the black Cluſter-Grape; and 
though they are not proper Wine - making 
Grapes, nor the moſt early in ripening, ye 
there was made fixty - fix Hogſheals of Wane 
four Years ago, from this Vineyard, which con- 
tains fix Acres of Ground: But inthe Year 1721, 
there was made, as I am inform'd, not above 
three Hogſheads, and the laſt Year, 1722, whe 
J was there, July the z6th, the Vines were then 
hardly in Bloſſom, fo that little could be expett 
ed from them that Yearz but as there was then 
upon them a great deal of good bearing Wood 
I ſuppoſe this Year they may produce a good 
Crop, eſpecially conſidering the extraordinary 
Summer we have had: It was indeed no ſmal 
Surpnze to me to find the Vineyard Grapes a 
Bath, in that fine Situation, ſo late in 1 
when there had been ripe Grapes above ten Day 
before at Mr. Fairchild's at Hoxton, which ſtand 
upon a ſtrong Clay, and in a flat Country ; and 
in Mr. Warne;”s Vineyard at Rotherhith, tht 
Grapes were then near fully grown, tho' they 
had not the help of fo favourable a Situation; 
but as this was plainly ſo in fact, it was evident 
that the Difference muſt proceed from the Sort 
of Grapes, as well as from the Management 0 
them; and when we come to compare the Quat 
tity of Wine which the Bath Vineyard produc' 
in one Year, i. e. ſixty-ſix Hogſheads, with the 
Quantity of Wine produc'd in Mr. Yarn 
Vineyard, we ſhall {till find how much the Son 
of Grape ſhould be conſidered, that we deſig! 
to make Wine of: For it is experienc'd, that 
ſome Kinds of Grapes will yield near half » 
much more Juice as others, though we carry tit 
ſame Meaſure of each to the Preſs, and as I take 


it, the black Cluſter-Grape yields the leaſt Ju: 
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of any; and then, if we compute an Hogſhead 
of ſuch Wine worth ten Pounds, as the Bath 
Wine was ſold for, then the ſixty- ſix Hogſheads 
at Bath would be worth fix hundred and fixty 
pounds; but if the Grapes had been of a more 
juicy Kind, then the ſame Quantity of Grapes 
would have produc'd ſo much more Wine, as 
would have made 1t worth nine hundred and 
ninety Pounds, which is a vaſt Difference; tho' 
indecd no one would diſlike an Acre that will 
yield him yearly above an hundred Pound, as the 
Bath Vineyard would do with the aboye Quan- 
tity, if it would bear as conſtantly as Mr War- 
ners Vineyard, which has not yet miſs'd. 
But that we may {ſtill make the Compariſon 
more juſtly between theſe two Vineyards, I ſhall 
give my Reader an Obſervation or two, which 
made this Year at Mr. Warner's, which, I am 
perſuaded, will give him a very agreeable Satiſ- 
faction. 

[ obſerved in the firſt place, that an hundred 
Stands of Vincs, two Plants to a Stand, in their 
firit Year of bearing a Crop, at Mr. Warner's, 

ade ninety five Gallons of Wine; and the ſmall- 
ſt Bearer among thoſe Vines this Year, had up- 
wards of ſeventy-five Bunches of Grapes, but 
many of them above an hundred Bunches apiece ; 
and yet the bearing part of each Vine did not 
eem to fill much more Space than a Buſhel Mea- 
lure; after this rate, then, an hundred Vines ma- 
nag'd after Mr. H/arner's way, at the loweſt 
Reckoning, i. e. ſeventy-five ebe to each 
Vine, will produce ſeven thouſand five hundred 
Bunches of Grapes; but then we muſt conſider 
what Proportion of Weight each Bunch will 
bear to one another, for there weie ſome ſmaller, 
and {o.nc larger; fo that I ſhall compute only 
E 3 ſixty 
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of theſe Grapes in Wine, I took an Opportunity 


ſixty Bunches upon cach Vine, at one Quarter 
of a Pound Weight each Bunch, and then an 
hundred Vines will produce fix thouſand Bunche 
of a Quarter of a Pound cach, or about fifteen 
Pound Weight of Grapes upon each Vine, Bu 
that we might know what might be the Produce 


to viſit Mr. Fairchild, who bas great variety d 
Sorts of Vines for Vineyards, and with him try' 
the following Experiment : We gather'd a Bund 
of Grapes of the ſame Sort with Mr. Warner 
from a Standard Plant; the Bunch happen'd u 
weigh juſt one Quarter of a Pound, and preſſing 
it as hard as we could between two flat Piece 
of Wood, the Quantity of Juice which we cx 
preſs'd from it, weigh'd two Ounces and an hall 
and meafur'd above half a quarter of a Pint, 
which makes ten Ounces of Juice from one Pound 
of Grapes, whichis after the rate of five Eighth 
in Juice, and three Eighths in Hulls: Now a 
lowing Mr. Warner's Vines to bear ſixty Bunche 
apiece, of one quarter of a Pound each, and each 
Pound of Grapes to produce ten Ounces of W me; 
then a ſingle Vine bearing fifteen Pound Weight 
of Grapes, will yield of Wine nine Pints d 
Pounds, and fix fixtcenthParts of a Pound, 
which makes one Gallon, one Pint, one quat 
ter, and half quarter of a Pint; ſo then the 
Produce in Wine of one hundred Vines, will be 
one hundred and ſeventeen Gallons , one Pint au 
half.” 
Let us examine in the next place how many 
Vines a Vineyard regularly planted may contain 
in an Acre, or rather, how many Vines ther 
ſhould properly be in a Vineyard of fix Acre 
which 1s the Dimenſion of the Vineyard ne 


Bath, and then let us compute the ny off | 
ine 
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Wine ſuch a Number of Vines will produce, 
according to the foregoing Calculation. 

. Firſt, Our Lines of Vines ſhould run North 
and South, and ſtand ſix Foot from one another, 
unleſs upon a Hill that is very ſteep, and then they 
may run Eaſt and Welt; for as the Lines of Vines 
will ſtand one above another, they will then have 
the greater ſhare of the Sun, for they need not be 
kept above four Foot high ; but however the Lines 
run, there ſhould be two Vines planted together 
in an Hole, and from the Centres of theſe Holes 


| where the Vines ſtand, we ſhould allow ſix Foot; 


ſo then our ſix Acres will take up of Vines to 
plant them about fourteen thouſand five hundred 
Plants, or a fingle Acre about two thouſand four 
hundred and fixteen Plants, which if they are 
well prun'd and ordered, and no Froſts or Blight 
happen to take them, will produce of Wine, ac- 
cording to the above Reckoning, ſixteen thou- 
ſand nine hundred ſixty five Gallons of Wine in 
one Year or a fingle Acre, after that Rate, will 
produce in one Year, two thouſand eight hun- 


dred thirty two Gallons of Wine, which is forty 


four Hogſheads, ſixty Gallons. The Account 
then ſtands thus, at the Rate of ten Pounds per 
Hogſhead, each Hogſhead containing ſixty three 
Gallons: Two hundred ſixty nine Hogſheads, 
eighteen Gallons, the Produce of fix Acres, at 
ten Pounds each Hogſhead, amounts to two thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and ninety Pounds; or forty 
four Hogſheads, ſixty Gallons, the Produce of 
one Acre, at ditto, amounts to four hundred and 
fifty Pounds. 

Though I have been as exact as poſſible in 
this Calculation, yet that there may be no 
Room for Objection, let us. ſuppoſe only ten 


Pounds of Grapes to each Vine, and we may 
E, 4 then. 
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then make about thirty Hogſheads of Wine from 

an Acre. | 
But then we are to conſider 3 of the 
Expence of planting and keeping theſe Vines; 
the Ground we plant them upon cannot be worth 
above twenty Shillings per Acre, to reckon it at 
the higheſt; for the {ide of a Hill, rocky, or 
Chalk, or Gravel, or indeed any dry Soil will 
do, as I have before mcntioned ; and then there 
will be no Expence for dunging or manuring the 
Land, as may be found in my New Improve: 
ments, Cc. in the Chapter of Vines : Only to 
a Vineyard, there mult be allow'd an underſtan- 
ding Man, to prune, and direct, whoſe Wages 
I tuppoſe twenty or twenty five Pound per An- 
num; and in a Vineyard of fix Acres, he cannot 
have leſs than two or three Men under him to 
do the labouring Work at the proper Seaſons; 
but as Labourers have different es in different 
Countries, I ſhall not pretend to {et their Price 
no more than the Rates of Wines, which for this 
Uſe, I find, are about twelve or fourteen Sorts, 
ſome of which bear much more Juice in propor- 
tion to the Bunches they are preſs'd from, than 
thoſe I have mention'd. While I am writing 
this, a Gentleman who docs me the Honour of 
a Viſit, thinks the Wages of the Gardener who 
is to be employ'd as Maſter of the Vincyard, too 
much; but in anſwer to that, I only ſay, that 
if I expect Succeſs in any Work where an Artiſt 
ſhould be employ'd, I would always chuſe a good 
one, and wk an one will very well merit good 
Wages, becauſe *tis from his real Judgment that 
the Miter will receive Profit; whereas on the 
other hand, if we employ a Man of no Undcr- 
Gs who may always be diſcover'd by his 
pretending to know every thing; though * 4 
lan 
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Man will ſerve us for nothing, we ſhall be Lo- 
ſers by him; for unguided Management in a 
Garden brings all to Confuſion, robs us of 
that Pleaſure which would be every way profit- 
able to us. However, as the pruning of Vines 
for Vineyards has not fallen into every one's Way 
to ſee the Method of, I have prevail'd upon 
Mr. Fairchild to put about eight or ten Sorts 
of Vineyard. Grapes into proper Order, for an 
Example to thoſe who are curious to ſee and 
obſerve the Manner of the Vineyard Manage- 
ment, 

In this Calculation I have been as moderate 
as poſſible in my Account of the Profits, and 
have given ſeveral Allowances on that Side, 
which perhaps I need not have given; and tho 
I have had an Objection made to the Wages I 
give the Artiſt for being too much, yet conſi- 
dering what Expence and Study an Artiſt re- 


, quires to perfect him in his Art, as well as that 


he muſt be born with a 5 Genius, which 
no Man can give; ſurely the Man, who by his 


N Power of Thinking, which is the Re- 


ſult of all theſe, ought not to be upon the com- 
mon Level of a Labourer; I don't ſay this to 
create Pride or Self-Conccit in the Perſons I am 
ſpeaking of; for if they ſhould happen to be ſo 
weak as once to fall into that Snare, they will 
immediately place themſelves in the Rank of 
thoſe who ought to be their Labourers; but 'tis 
for the Advancement of Art I do it, which not- 
withſtanding the Policy of the Engliſh, is not 
every Day promoted or encourag'd. In the Ma- 
nagement of Vincyards, it has been generally 
thought, that the French are infallible in that 
Particular, but it is an Error which I believe a 
little Reaſon will ſet to Rights. In the firſt 

| place 
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place we are to conſider, that all who prafeſ 
Gardening with us, are not Men of the ſame 
Judgment; fome will improve a Garden, while 
others will deftroy it; there are too many of 
the laſt ſort: Juft fo it is with the Vine-Dreſſen 
in France, where there is one that underſtands 
his Buſineſs, there are twenty that know nothing 
of the Matter; neither 1s it every Province in 
France that has Vineyards, nor are all the People 
there Vine-Dreſſers, no more than all the People 
in England Profeſſors of Gardening z therefore 
it would be yery unreaſonable to conclude, that 
every Frenchman of courſe muſt underſtand the 
Management of a Vine, becauſe there are Vine- 
rds in Frauce; as well as to think that every 
Engliſhman muſt underſtand a Garden or an Ap- 
ple-Orchard, becauſe we have Gardens and Or- 
chards in England: And then again, in the ma- 
king of Wine in France, there are as many dif- 
ferent ways of Management, as there are diffe- 
rent ways of making Cyder in England; fo that 
unleſs one could know which would be the moſt 
agreeable, I think better to paſs by giving any 
fingle Receipt, for to give them all would be an 
endleſs piece of Work. | 
It may be objected perhaps, that the Wine 
made in England may not always be worth ten 
Pound per Hogſhead, though that at Bath has 
been fold for that Price; but if it was only to be 
fold for half as much, I think there would be 
little Reaſon to complain of the Improvement, 
and the Charge of Vaults, Wine-Preſs, and Casks, 
might {till very well be E out of it; or if the 
Wine was thought too ſmall, the beſt Brandy is 
always made of ſuch Grapes as produce ſmall 
Wine, as is very well known to moſt People of 
Curioſity, that have been in France. 7 
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As for rich Wines indeed, ſuch as the Tokay, 
Muscadoll, Frontigniac, and tome others, I would 
not propoſe the making them in England, with- 
out the Benefit of Walls, for they will not ripen 
in the open Ground; but it is certain, for eating 
Grapes, I have hardly taſted better than at Mr. 
Fairchild's Garden, which had only the Benefit 
of common Walls to ripen them; ſo that who- 
ever has an Opportunity to give them their Aſ- 
ſiſtance, may undoubtedly make good Wines 
from them; and truly, conſidering the vaſt Quan- 
tity of Juice they contain, and the Richneſs of 
the Wine they may produce, I know not but 
they may pay the Landlord very well. 


FF 
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Of Pears ; a Catalogue of the beſt Sorts, with 
their Deſtription, Culture and T ime of ri- 
pening ; with curious Obſervations rela- 
ting to their Names and Qualities. 


HE following Papers, relating to the 
85 Culture of Pears, were put into my 
8 Hands by a very curious and experien- 
9 ced Gentleman; and I am uaded, 
will be of great Uſe to the Lovers of good Fruit, 
as well from the Directions given by him, for 
the Management of the ſeveral Sorts in the Gar- 
den, as the bringing them to the Table in the 
beſt Perfection; and tho' this, to the few Who 
are unacquainted with Fruit, may not ſeem of 
very great Moment, or put them to queſtion, 
where is the Profit or what ſhall we gain * ods 
| 1a 
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I ſhall anſwer, That the Lovers of Fruit are too 
many to be ſet aſide; they are of all Ranks and 
Degrees ; ſome have Will and Money to pur- 
chale it, others have their Profit by cultivating 
and ſelling it; ſo that I ſee no room to ſuppoſe, 
it will not be generally agreeable and uſeful: 
For if Men of Fortune will pleaſe their Taſte 
this way, they barter their Money for Fruit; 
and thoſe who labour to cultivate good Fruit, 
exchange their Fruit for Money; and it 1s cer- 
tain, Yar whoever brings the beſt to Market, 


is the greateſt Gainer, which may encourage 


every one to aim at Excellence; and therefore, 


I think to adviſe publickly, what may be a 


publick Benefit, is not diſagreeable to common 
Senſe. 


The great variety of Pears require abundance 


of Conſideration, more than any other Fruit: 


For altho' I do not take under my Obſervation 
the whole Catalogue of them, yet the good Sorts 
known to me are enough to fill a large part of 
my Papers; chiefly becauſe their Culture is not 
the ſame for every one. The ſeveral Species of 
theſe are of very different Qualities; ſome are 
melting or butter'd, according to the French 
Beurrezz others are crackling or juicy, and o- 
thers more dry and odorous. They come in, or 


begin ripening betimes in the Summer, even in 


July and from that Date we have Pears that are 
in Uſe all the Year; ſome of the late Winter 
Pears keeping well, till Nature ripens freſh Fruit 


for us. 


July 
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July Pears, G c. 

HE moſt carly Pears are ripe, or in cating, 

about the beginning of July. The little Mut. 
cat, or Sept en Guille, as ſome of the French Garden- 
ers call it, is the firſt ripe. Tis the beſt, and of 
a much richer Flavour than any of the little for- 
ward Pears, which are of ſeveral Kinds; and 
there ſhould not be wanting a few of them in a 
Garden, tho' they laſt but few Days. The little 
Muſcat brings its Fruit in Cluſters, much better 
in Eſpaliers than Standards, or the open Air. 

The gros Muſcat, or great Muſcat, docs not 
bring its Fruit in Cluſters like the former, but 
has the ſame Flavour. It is larger, and requires 
likewiſe the Aſſiſtance of a Wall | 

Le petit Muſcat batard, or little baſtard Muſ- 
cat, is alſo call'd in French, Poire Guenette, or 
Genetting. It brings its Fruit in Cluſters, and 
bears well in any Situation; but has not the rich 
Flavour of the two former. | 
Le Muſcat a longue Queue, or long ſtalk'd Muſ- 
cat Pear, is a good Fruit and agrecable to the Eye. 

Tis pretty large, and is remarkable for its long 
Stalk. *Tis a great Bearer. | 

Le Bourdon muſque, or muskt Drone Pear, is 
a large early Muſcat. The Fruit is round, high 
flavour'd, and the Tree bears well. It muſt be 
eaten a little greeniſh, being ſubject to rot in the 
Heart when tis full ripe. 

The Haſting Pear, or Ia Poire Hativeau, follows 
the Muſcat the firſt ripe; it bears a round yel- 
low Fruit, of a pretty good Flavour; bears well, 
and ſhould be caten 4 it is full ripe, for it 


quickly grows mealv, and rots like the other 
Summer Pears. 


Le 
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Le gros Hativeau, or great Haſting Pear, bear 
in Cluſters, and in abundance. The Fruit is yel- 
low and red, finely painted. It will not keep, 
and is much better eaten a little green than fil 
ripe. 2 | 
of Hatjveau blanc, or white Haſting Pear; or 
as ſome Franch Gardeners call it le Milan d' Eft, 
or the Summer Milan Pear, is large, whitiſh, 
and ſo melting, that it bears the Name in ſome 
Places of Buree d Efe, or Summer Buree. 

La Poire de la Magdelaine, or Magdelain Pear, 
is almoſt round, rather green than yellow; of a 

retty good Taſte, and large for a forward or 
ing Pear. It grows mealy even upon the 
Tree, if it be too ripe. 
La Bellifime, i. e. the faireſt, or Figue muſquee, 
z. e. the musked Fig-Pear, is large for a forward 
Sort; it is call'd Belliſime for its great Beauty, 
being of a fine yellow ſtreakt with red. It has 
a rich Flavour. Its Wood is very large and 
ſtrong, and its Leaves round, and bigger than 
ordinary. It is alſo call'd by ſome French Gar- 
deners, bonne deux fois Pan, i. e. good twice a 
Year ;z for it bloſſoms about Midſummer for a 
ſecond Crop, and brings that Fruit ſometimes to 
Perfection in September and October. It may be, 
that it was call d the Fig-Pear, becauſe of its bring- 
ing two Crops of Fruit in a Year, or at leaſt for its 
attempting to do ſo. 

La Supreme, i. e. the Supreme, or Poire de 
Figue, i. e. the Fig-Pear, or Grofſe Fargonelle, i.e. 
Great Jargonelle, or Giberifh Pear. It is a large 
long Pear, of a reddiſh yellow, its Juice very 
ſweet, and not ſubject to be ſtony; it muſt not 
be over ripe for cating, for too much Ripeneſs 
makes it mealy. 
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- La Caifſe Madame, i. e. the Lady's Thigh, 1 
2 good 2 well known and admired. Tis a 
long Fruit, of a reddiſh grey when tis full ripe; 
the Fleſti is farm, and uice very ſweet; it 
will keep fome time. r 

Le gros & petit Blanquet, i. e. the large and 
(mall Blanket Pears are well eſteem'd. The fmall 
Sort is by ſome called Poire de Perle, 3. e. pearl 
Pear; they are of a rich Water, or their Juice, 
in other Terms, has a rich Flavour; they are 
both good, are yellow, and keep pretty well. 
The Tree has a good Appearance, thoots ſtro 
with very large Leaves. The large Sort is like- 
wiſe call'd la Muſerte d Anjou, i. e. the Anjou 


ipe. 
La Poire admire, i. e. the admired Pear, is round 


like that Sort call'd Poire Ognonet, i. e. little O- 
nion Pear; its Juice is extreamly ſweet and high 


flavour'd, and is an extraordinary Bearer. 

L' admire Foannet, i. e. the admired little John, 
is leſs and longer than the former. It is fo call'd, 
becauſe its time of Perfection is about St. Johns 
Day. 

[admire roux de Tours, i. e. the admired Ruſſet 
of Tours, or La Poire de Cypre, i. e. the Cyprus 
Pear, is the beſt Pear of this Month, almoſt round, 
of a browniſh grey Colour. Its Fleſh is firm, 
and its Juice ſugar'd and richly flavour'd. | 

La Poire d Ambre, i, e. the Amber Pear, or by 
ſome call'd Poire a la Reyne, i. e. the Queen's Pear, 
or Muſcat Robert, is a ſmall Pear, very yellow, 
and amber'd, ſhaped like the Muſcat, but larger. 
Its Flavour is extreamly rich, and 'tis a good 
Bearer; it makes a handſome Tree with yellow 
Wood. 

Le Rouſſelet Hatif, i. e. the forward little rud- 
dy, or Ruſſet Pear, named alſo Perdreau muſqube, 

1 7. e. 
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f. e. the musked Partridge, is very like the com- 
mon Rouſſelet, and is nearly as good, its Juice 
being very delicious. | 

emorandum. I obſerve, that the Pears men- 
tion'd by My. Merlett for July, come little later 
with us, than they do about Paris; there is hardly 
more than ten Days Difference. 


Auguſt Pears, Cc. 
N Auguſt the following Pears are fit for cats 


ing; viz. _ 

— a" Eſpagne, i. e. the Spaniſh Pear, or 
by ſome French Gardeners is called Poire de St. 
Sanſon, that is, St. Sampſon's Pear; it is large, 
long ſhaped, yellow, and melting; it bears abun- 
dantly, and ſhould be gather'd before it is ripe, 
to give it its heuree, or butter'd Quality. This 
Pear in ſome Places is alſo call'd Groſſe Cuiſſe 
Madame, i. e. Great Lady's Thigh, and at Or- 
leans is named Poire de Beau preſet, i. e. a Pear 
worthy to be preſented. 

La Fargonelle is long, rediſh, and not ſo long 
as the former; it 1s a little dry and ſtony, but 
has a good Flayour, the Juice being rich and 
high taſted. 

Le parfum de Pan, i. e. Pan's perfamed Pear, 
is pretty large, rather long than round, like the 
Pear call'd in French Sucree vert, i. e. green ſu- 
gar'd Pear. Its Juice is extreamly ſweet and rich 
in Flavour. | 

La Poire de Faſſemin, i. e. the Jeſſamine Pear, 
or Vilaine de la Reele, is of midling Size, ſome- 
what longer than round; its Juice is rich, but 
the Fruit is ſubject to be ſtony. 

La Grofſe Mouille bouche, i.e, the Great-mouth 
Water-pear, or Coule Soif, i. e. Quench-thirſt, 

01 
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or as ſome other French Gardiners name it, I 
c Fant. Real d Eſte, is a ng, round Pear, green- 

ih and 1 of A p good Taſte; but 
grows mealy if it is = 1 a little before 
r W'tis i ripe J the Stalk 1 is thick and ſhort, tis a Ad 


Bearer 

La 7 Chir 2 Alan 44. e. Adams Fleſh, or 14 
Poirr de Prince, i. e. the Prince's Pear, is not 
unlike the Rouffelet it has a Roſe- water d Juice, 
very high flavour d; bears well, and may be ket 
long enough without rotting, which is too ge- 
nerally the Fault of the Summer Fruits. 

La Valles, i. e. the Valley-pear, or Poire de 
Liquet, i. e. juicy Pear, is watry, and ſome what 
harſh now and then, ſo that it is not how ſo much 
in eſteem as it has been formerly. | 
| Ls Poire a deus teſtes, i. e. the double- headed 
Fran is crackling, and full of ſweet Juice, will 

keep and ripen well after tis taken from the 
Tree; its Fruit grows very large and good pon 
2 7 4 : 

le petit nonet, i. e. the 
ſ or RL pen, are Backed and high prot ind 
round, flat and yellow ſhaped ſomewhat 5 
Onions ; they are ſubject now and then to be 
my but are excellent Bearers. 

ros Rouſſelet de Rheims, i. e. the 
Rout et from Rheims, is generally Mow! by 
ul to be one of the beſt Me Pears: It is but- 
b ierd and melting, with a musked Flavour, and 
brings much larger and fairer Fruit in Eſpalier 
chan in open Ground. 
2 Le petit Rouſſelet, i. e. the ſmall Rouſſelet, is 
rt greyer and more ruſſet than the former; it does 

not rot ſo ſoon, and brings its Fruit to 5. 

hb ection in a Standard, and by that Method keeps 
, "onger, and is better taſted : This Fruit is ſo much 
* o L. II. F coveted 
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coveted, that we plant it in all manner of Expo 
ſitions, to preſerye it the longer among us. | 
is call'd about Anjou, le Ciroſte, i. e. the Cloy, 


775 Poire e r i. e. the Blood er 
rather a Curioſity than valuable at the Table; 1 
is ſome what like the Valley-pear aforementione, 
but is red Within · ſide quite to the Core: It ſhoyl 
be gather d before it is ripe, for it is of very ſha 
Continuance. 
La Poire de Franchipane is ſmall, green u 
 longiſh ; its Juice is extremely ſweet and de 
cate. :: .... 
La Caſſolette, i. e. the perfum'd Pear, or Fri 
let; or in Poitou it is Muſcat verd, i. e. grea 
Muſcat; in Anjou it is named, la Yerdette, i. 
the green Pear, or la Poire de Taſte Ribaut; 1 
is long and greeniſh, with a musked Juice, u 
a great Bearer, and makes a fine Tree; and thi 
it is a crackling or brittle Pear, its Fleſh is tende 
It keeps pretty well for a Summer Fruit. 
La Poire d Admiral, i. e. the Admiral-pear, i 
reddiſh, rather flat than long, it is very juicy, with 
a delicate tender Fleſh ; bears well, and is nem 
ſtony : Tis highly eſteem'd. 

La Poire de Lombardie, i. e. the Lombardj 
pear; or by ſome French Gardiners la Poire & 
Milan, i. e. the Milan-pear is large, long, and 
of a high musked Flavour, being gathered ul. 
time a little before tis ripe: *T1s a good Pea... 
with a ſugar'd Juice. | 

La gros Blanc, i. e. the great White, WM. 

Hrge Pear, 100g. and ſlender towards the Stalk: 
and pretty big about the Head: Tis white and 
very melting; it ſhould be caten a little beton 
it is ripe, for it decays quickly; the Tre 
is handſome, with large Shoots and very lag 
Leaves. I. Oi. 
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LOdorante Muſquee, i. e. the Musk Smelling - 
pear, call'd in ſome places Poire de Baume, i. 6. 
the Balm-pear ; likewiſe, Poire d' Amidon, i. e. 
the Starch-pear z or elſe, Hoire de Fourmi, i. e. 
the Piſmire-pear, and alſo, Yerge q Or, i. e. Go 
den Rod; it is longiſh, very yellow, dry, and 
highly pertum'd. Aich 4 of 

La Brute bonne, i. e. the good Brute, is thus 
called, becauſe of ths C 15 BY * Fleſh z 
but tis very juicy, ſweets and hi vour'd : 
Tis a d en, and ſhould be eaten betimes; 
ts Wood and Leaves are whitiſh and farinacious 


% 


or powder d. 11 7h Of 
Bergamotte d Efie, i. e. the Summer-Ber- 
gamy, or Bergamotte, is called by ſome, Berga- 
notte de Milan, i. e. Milan Bergamy; and Ber- 
ramotte de la Beurriere, i. e. the Butter- woman's 
Bergamy; tis a large green Pear, ſoft and melt- 
ting; it is in many reſpects like the Autumn Ber- 
pamy, and has its Particularities which are excel- 


.. 00 | 1 ins 
L Foſſe Muſquee, or la Bergamotte Greque, i. e. 
the Creek Bergamot; which in Anjou they call ls 
Peire de Violon, i. e. the Fiddle-pear; is almoſt 
round, yellow, and a great Bearer : It is one of 
the beſt Pears for plenty of Juice and rich Fla- 
your. — 710 
I' Inconnue Cheſneau, or la Fondante de Breſt, 
i. e. the Melring-pear of Breſt, is rather long than 
round: Its Juice good and rich, an extraordina- 
pl Bearer, and in ſome things reſembling the 
double-headed Pear, or Poire @ deux teſtes; which 
is rather rounder and leſs red than this; it is ill 
named a melting Pear, for its Fleſh is rather 
wel önttle or crackling, than butter'd and melting. 
| La Griſe bonne, i. e. the good Grey Pear; or 
ia Poire de Foreſt, i. e. the Foreſt Pear; alſo 
F 2 call'd 
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call'd ia Crapaudins, i. e. the Toad - ſtone Pear, 
or elſe P Ambrette d Eſte, i. e. the Summer Am; 
bret; and likewiſe it is named Ia Rude Epee, i.: 
the ſharp Sword-pear, becauſe of its prickh 
Wood; the Fruit is of the Pear make, neither 
long nor round, it is of a greyiſh Colour, a lit 
tle butter'd or melting, thefaice {ſweet and plex 
fant. - = 

Le Muſe d Eſte, i. e. the Summer, Musk-pear ſnd 
otherwiſe call'd Je Muſcat de Savoie, i. e. the nch 
Savoy Muſcat, or Poire aux Mouches, i. e. the L 
Fly-pear, or N 16s de Vernon, or Vernon Pear 
Onion-pear, is a kind of red Orange-pear, leb H lc 
round than long; it is large and beautifully gree 
colour'd with yellow and red, it laſts a lonz . I 
time. og Fx | mal 
Le Poire d Orange, i. e. the Orange Pears, a Blar 
of ſeveral Kinds; ' Orange Commune , i. e. the ¶ vet 
common Orange Pear, is ſmall and greeniſh; L 
Orange Royalle, i. e. the pics a Orange-pear, MW bon 
is an handſome large Fruit, and very good; TON 
range muſquee , i. e. the musked Orange-pear, 5 ima! 
of a flatter Make, and ſhould be eaten before t Wlow 
is full ripe, for it is very ſubject to rot at the ¶ beſt 
Heart; and fo the other Orange-pears ſhould ¶ very 
not be ſuffer'd to hang too long upon the Tre: ¶ upo 
9 ah they are eaten, for they loſe their Good: ¶ thin 

8. 

La Poire de Lichefrian, is longiſh, and of Sto. 
ruſſet grey, a great Bearer, and is ſoft and melt: pou 
ing. | 10 
: T Poire Eau Roſe, i. e. the Roſe- water ¶ cov. 
Pear, or by ſome call er fg i. e. the cui 
led Roſe Pear, is grey and round, the Stalk ver) 


ſhort, and the Juice ſweet, and of a Roſc-like 
Flavour... | 


Lt 
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Le Muſcat d Aouſt, i. e. the Auguſt Muſcat, 
J call'd /z Poire d Auarat, i. e. the Averat Pear, 


Jer Poire d Robine, or Poire de la Honville, i. e. 
the Hanville-pear, or Poire Royalle, i. e. the Ro al- 
pear, is flat and round, and has a hard Fleſh. The 
i Fruit comes in Cluſters, and is of an high musk- 
dd Flavour, and one of the beſt: There is the 
great and ſmall of this Sort. There is harder 
a, MW and dryer than the large kind, which has the 
he richeſt Musk of any Pear. 
hell Le parfum d Aouſt, i. e. the Auguſt perfumed 
ear, or /a Poire de Berny, i. e. the alte I 
W's longiſh, large, and of a good Taſte 
lv greenuth and ſpotted. | 
vl La Cramoiſine, i. e. the Crimſon Pear, is a 
mall Pear, a little longiſh, ſomewhat like the 
re i Blanket Pear, but thinner ; the Juice is very 
ic WM weet, and 'tis a great Bearer. 
Le bon Chritin A ute, 1. e. the musked 
„gn Chretien, or good teen „or Poire ſans 
„an, i, e. the Pear without Skin, is rounder and 
(maller than the Summer Sort; its Skin is yel- 


ſo 
i low, and its Fleſh pretty hard; it is one of the 
0 Weſt Pears, and the moſt in Eſteem; its Juice 
0 Wrery ſweet and delicious. It muſt be graffed 
upon a free Stock, for it ſeldom comes to any 
ching upon the Quince, and is ſo fickle, that 

eren though it is upon a Pear or free 
Stock, it laſts but few Years; it thrives better 
tom a Bud than from Cleft Graffing, for the 

Cion wude till the Inciſion is intirely re· 
1 foyer” 


September Pears. 
N September the following Pears are fit for 


the Table, viz, le bon Chrétien d Eſis, i. e. 
F 3 the 
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che Summer hon Chretien, or by ſome call'd Gracia 


Ii, i. e. the delicate Pear; it is a large yellow Pear, 


with render Fleſh, fall of fine ſogar Juice, of 


a longiſh Make; tis a pretty good Bearer, chief. 
ly about the --- of the Branches, which ſhould 
not be cut in more than from thoſe Trees 
which bear in the ſame manner. 

La Poire de Salveati, is pretty large, round, 
and flat, a Stalk long and {lender ; its Fruit is 
fair and handſome, of a fine yellow; tis melt- 
ing, and will keep pretty well; it is one of the 
— Pears, and may be reckon'd among the 

La Chambrette, i. e. the Chambrette Pear, is 
large and longiſh, with a very agreeable melting 


Fleſh ; tis ſo named, as being firſt brought among 


us by the Marquis of Cambray, the Author of 
the Virgouleuſé; ſome call it la Chambrette d I 
ver, i. e. the Winter Chambrette. | | 
La Poire d Ange, i. e. the Angel Pear, is ſome- 
what like the Salveati; it is flatter and more 
melting, but has not ſo rich a Flavour, nor quite 
ſo fweet a Juice. 185 
Ta Poire de mon Dieu, i. e. the God's Pear, is 
an handſome Fruit, and pretty good, of a yel 
lowiſh red, and juicy enough, not ſubject to be 
ſtony; it is a very good SM and the Pears 
ripen upon the Tree at ſome diſtance of Time 
from one another. | | 
La Poire de Roſe, i.e. the Roſe Pear, has a large 
round Fruit, of an Onion Make; its Stalk 
is very long and lender, its Fleſh is a little 
— „it has a Roſe-water' d Juice, and very 


La Verte Jongue, i. e. the long Green Pear, is 
alſo call'd Moùille bouche d Automne, i. e. the Au- 


tumn Monuille bouche, or Autumn a 
| Near 
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pear; its Fruit is long and of a green colour 
when it is ripe, is very melting, and of à 

rich Juice, eſpecially when it gros in fach Land 
i is rather dry than wet; it thrives betrer Ypon 

2 Quince:Stock. 

La Verte longue Sui, z. e. the long Green 
Pear of Switzerland, or Poire panachet, i. . the 
ſtreak d or ftrip'd Pear, has the ſatne Qralities 
with the former; its Wood is mark'd with yellow 
and green, and its Fruit a little ſtrip'd, and even 
ome of its Leaves. I found this Fruit at Bau- 
deville, where it was in great Eftcem, and aRa- 


, Beurte Rouge, i. e. the red Beurer, or red 
Butter Pear; it 1s call'd likewiſe by ſome French 
Gardiners Beurce d Anjou, i. e. the Anjou Butter 
Pear; ſome name it Poire d' Amboiſe, i. e. the 
Amboife Pear. In Normandy it is call q Iſambert 
| bon, or the good Iſambert; it is a large Pear 
long, but not pointed, well, colour'd ; it is 
burter d and melting, that it well deſerves its 
Character of Beurde; its Juice is ſugar d and high 
flavour'd, and it ripens off the Tree like the o- 
ther ber ee which ſhould be gather'd beforethey 

are quite ripe: *Tis the beſt Pear of this 5 
8 the Rou det is of Summer Pears and rhe bon 
2 of the 0 gc | p 

Beiiree gris, i. e. the eurer, or 

Butter Pear, * later rf the former, grey 
tart and more melting; but the green Bearee is 
the leaſt melting of any of the Butter Pears, its 
Juice more flat, and its Flavour , tefs rich. To 
keep the eures a long time in eating, we muſt 
let them hang upon the Tree till th drop, and 

lant ſome Trees Lo them Wo a 1 ta 15 


eſtern 4c 
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Le Beurte blanc, i. e, the white Beuree, or by 
ſome French Gardiners call'd Beuree a cour te queue, 
i. e. the ſhort ſtalk d Beurte, but moſt common- 
ly call'd Doyenne, or the Dean's Pear, alſo Poir; 
pA St. Michel, i. e. St. Michael's Pear, or Mi- 
chaelmas- pear; by ſome again, it is call'd Pojr: 
de Neige, i. e. the Snow-pear, or /a bonne Entt, 
i. e. the good Graft; it is fair, large and a good 
Fruit, Hh Citron Colour, and is by ſome call 
Poire de Citron, i. e. Citron or Lemon-pear ; 'tis 
very melting. 31 2 

Le parfum d' Aouſt, i. e. the perfumed Auguſt 
pear, and the Brute bonne, are likewiſe in cating, 


part of this Month. | 


October Pears. 
THE following Pears are fit for cating in I th 


7 Ofober, d. | 2 
The Meſſire Jean, is of ſeveral Sorts; there is fu 
the White, the Gilded, and the Grey; the white 
Sort ripens firſt, has its Fleſh more tender than 
the others, and its Juice leſs ſugar'd; its White- 
neſs ſeems to proceed from ſome Diſtemper in 
the Tree; for when the Tree is very vigorous, 
the Fruit 1s better colour'd. 1 | 
Le Meſſire Jean dore, i. e. the Gilded Mon- 
ſieur John, has a more richly ſugar'd Juice than 
the former, and is not ſo ſubject to be ſtony as 
the Grey Sort, which comes later, and will keep 
pretty well, and has an extraordinary rich Juice; 
this is one of the beſt and moſt ancient Fruits, is 
in eating all the Autumn Scaſon, when People 
are, for the moſt part, in the Country; and 
therefore one ſhould have Plenty of em; the firſt 
of theſe is corruptly call'd, in ſome Places in 
England, the John Dory, © © © 10 


o 
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La Poire de Vigne, i. e. the Vine · pear, hy ſome 
cal'd Damoiſele 3. e. the Lady's * At and alſo 
Longe queue d. Anjou, i. e. the Anjou Long-Taily 
it is round, of a greyiſn brown Colour, very 
melting, and of an excellent rich Juice; the Stall 
is extraordinary longs. the Fruit ſhould- be ga- 
ther'd before it be full rjpe, otherwiſe it grows 
mealy and ſoon rots. _ — teal] 
La Bergamotte d Automne, i. e. the Autumn 
Bergamot, is a pretty large green Pear, a little 
tough coated, of a flat Make, and very melting; 
it ripens after 'tis gather'd from the Tree, and 
then changes its green to a yellowiſh Colour; it 
keeps pretty well. To bring this Fruit fair 
and good, and make the Tree give us good Wood, 
and conſequently good Fruit, we muſt expoſe it 
to the riſing or ſetting Sun, and by no means to 
the violent Heat of the South Sun, which would 
canker the Wood, and make the Fruit ſmall and 
full of Cracks. It ſeldom anſwers our E 
tions upon Dwarfs; but in that Caſe the Shoots 
muſt be prun'd long, if we expect our Wood 
well nouriſh'd and profitable; tis one of our 
beſt Fruits, but we ſeldom find enough Trees of 
them in the Fruit Gardens. The Autumn- 
ſhould always be more in number thanthe others, 
becauſe its F ruit is almoſt half our Diet, and is 
wholſome. We ſhould plant ſome of this Kind 
of Bergamot to the Setting Sun; the Juice, in- 
will be leſs perfumed, but the ſweet or ſu- 
par | Taſte, which is the Glory of moſt Winter 
ruits will make good the want of the high Fla- 
vour. The Water, or Juice of the Bergamot, 
S 0 * © 1 
ergamotte Suiſſe, i. e. the Bergamot 
gegen, R ay eh Bk the others; it is a 
flat made Fruit and very melting, ſtreak d with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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: and yellow, and its Wood the ſame; it 
rs well and covets a Wall, but little Sun 
This Pear is no leſs good than curious, and i; 
a forwardeſt of the Bergamots, and the very 
La Bergamotte Muſque, i. e. the musk'd Ber- 
os or la Poire du Colombier, i. e. the Dove 
ear, or Pojre de Sicile, i. e. the Sicilian Pear, or 
le petit Muſcat d. Automne, i. e. the little Autumn 
uſcat, is a ſmall dry Pear, very high flavour d, 
a. great Bearer, and makes an excellent Sweet- 
meat. | | 
La Bergamotte bitarde, i. e. the baſtard Ber- 
* is large and flat, ſtreak'd with Grey, bears 
ke Ro Onions, its Fleſh brittle, of a pret- 


ty 8 Water, and ſhould be gather'd a little 
before it 


ripens. 

LI n, tardive, i. e. the late mot, 
or Bergamotte de Pagues, i. e. the Eaſter Berga- 
mot, is more in Eſteem than the former, becauſe 
of its long keeping, tho' its other Qualities are 


the ſame; it is very common in Anjou, but very 


rare about Paris. 

La belle & bonne, i. e. the fair and good 
Pear, is a large Pear, long and pointed, of a 
greyiſh red; theFleſh is tender dent, but 
muſt be eaten juſt in Time, for it preſently de- 
cays. mn 

{# petit Oing, i. e. the little Lard Pear, is of 
a middle Size, almoſt round, but of unequal 
Shape, rather green than yellow; it is one of 
275 melting delicate Pears, and bears very 
well. 

Le Beſi d Hery, i. e. the Wilding of Hery Fo- 
reſt, is a round, yellow, rough coated Pear, of 

middle Size, better baked than raw, having a 

ennel-like Flavour, which is good in 3 

cars. 
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Pears. It comes from the Lower Brittany, from 


the F 2 5 2 — * . op Name . 
Befy or Befeer, ſigni ilding in Brittany, Vor- 
— 10 Noel other Forbes go} ING 
Le Chat brule, i. e. the burnt Cat, otherwiſe 
call'd Ia Pucelle de Xaintonge, i. e. the Xaintong 
Virgin, is a little longifh ie very brown, 
por ing, and of a rich Water; it preſently grows 
34 bec d' Oye, i. e. the Gooſe-· bill pear, com- 
monly call'd le Martin Sec de Bourgogne, i. e. the 
Burgundy dry Martin- pear, is a ſmall Pear, al- 
moſt round, of a reddiſh brown; its Stalk is 
2 and long, it is a little melting, and is well 
taſted. 25 N Neg 
La Poire de St. Denis d. Angers, i. e. St. Denis 
of Angers Pear, is large, fair, long, and yel- 
low; its Fleſh is brittle and crackling, and its 
Juice richly ſugar d; it is much efteem'd about 
I Amadote, i. e. the Amadot-pear, is flat ſha- 
ped, yellow, a rough Coat, dry and high fla- 
your'd; it is ſo call'd from being found. firſt in 
a Wood in Burgundy, belonging to the Ly 
Oudotte; when it was wild its Wood was 
of Thorns, but by cultivating it upon Quince 
Stocks, it loſes its Thorns, tho upon free Stocks 
it retains them; but yet upon the free Stock the 
Fruit is preferable; it has more Juice, and is more 
melting, and may be placed among the beſt. This 
Fruit, as well as other dry and perfum'd Fruits, 
are much better upon dry Soils than upon wet 
and moiſt Land; the latter bringing mrs Dt 5 
watry and infipid Fruit. Chieffy it ſhould be 
obſery'd, thar all of the melting or butter Pears, 
which ſeldom are very high flavour'd, ſhould be 
Planted in light Soils z and it has been an Obſer- 
T vation 
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vation worthy Notice, that the Bearee Pears, ot 
thoſe that are melting like the Thorn-pear, 7}. 
chaſſerie, &c. are greatly improved by Graffing 
them upon the Amadotte; for the Juices or Sa 
of the Amadotte is musk'd and 8 flavour d; 
and the Beurees or melting Pears which are graffel 
upon it, are med by it. 
 Paire St. Francois, i. e. the St. Francis-pear, i 
very large, long, and yellow ; it bakes very well 
but is rather too harſh to eat raw. 

Poire de Ronville, i. e. the Ronville-pcar, i; 
large, long, and green; but grows yellow in n- 
pening; it bakes well, but is extream good roaſtel 
in Wood Embers. 1 

IL'Epine Roſe, i. e. the Thorn Roſe, is of two 
Sorts, the earlieſt ripe is rather long than round 
and brings a fair large Fruit, intermixt with yel- 
low and grey; it has a ſtrong roſy Flavour. The 
latter Sort is ſomewhat like the Portail, or Gate 


pear; it is flatter, and has leſs of the roſy Flavour 


than the forward Kind. | 

Poire de Lanſac, i. e. the Lanſack-pear, is al: 
ſo call'd la Dauphine, i. e. the Dauphin-pear, 
comes from a Village named Haze; it is a fall 
round, yellow, rough Pear, and one of the mot 
melting Sorts : *Tis eſteem'd one of the beſt. It 
holds fit for eating a long time, even till January, 
if they are gather d late; for they will hang up- 
on the Tree after the Leaves are fallen, and till 
the hard Froſts begin; it is likewiſe call'd Fran- 
chipane q Autumne, i. e. Autumn Franchipan, be- 
cauſe of its rich ſygar'd Juice, but better known 
by the Name of Dauphin Pear. Madame de Lan- 
ſac, who was Lady of Haze, was Governeſs to 
the Dauphin of France, afterwards Lewis the 
. Fourteenth, and in that Time it was named the 

Dauphin-pear. „ 

| ” a” Pears 
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Pears good in November. 


N November is fit for eating the Virgouleuſe, 
which carne from the Village call'd Firgou- 
lee, near Limoges in France, of which place the 
Baron of Chambray was Lord; ſo that in that 
Country it is called the Chambrette; it is a large 
long green Pear, which grows yellow in ripen- 
ing; it is one of the firmeſt Beurees, and very 
good; it laſts fit for the Table a long Time, but 
muſt not be kept cloſe nor laid upon Deal-boards, 
or Straw, no more than the other Beurees, or melt- 
ing Pears, which are apt to take the Taſte from 
any thing they touch: But they may ſafely be 
lad upon Shelves made of Oak, or cover'd with 
Plaiſter of Paris; or elſe if we have any particu- 
l Flavour which we would give them, we may 
perfume Skins of Leather to our liking, and lay 
theſe Pears upon them, they will ſoon take the 
Scent we deſign them. The Tree is one of the 
faireſt of all the Pears, as well for the fine Ver- 
dure of its Leaves, as for its plenty of Sap, which 
puſhes forth large and vigorous Shoots; there- 
tore where a Tree dies or languiſhes, plant a 
Virgouleuſe in its place, and it will ſoon fill the 
Vacancy : However one may have too many of 
them; ber whan I fay is only to inform a youn 
Gardiner, that the FYirgouleuſe will ſooner make 
good a Deficiency in a Plantation, than any other 
good Pear that J know of. P19 | 

If we gather this Fruit before it is ripe it is 
apt to wither ; it rather chooſes to be cultivated 
as a Dwarf than in a Standard,. for the Fruit is 
very - tenderly join d to the Tree, and a little 
Wind breaks it off; and if it __ too long 
upon the Tree, it loſes of its Excellence, 


[ and 
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and hardly is brought to melt, but it laſts lon. 
er. f I 2 80 281 5 
e We may treat this ſort in Eſpaliers, or againſ 
Walls lying to the Eaſt or Weſt Sun, but ne. 
ver to the South, which makes the Tree tun 
yellow, and cracks the Fruit, neither will the 
There is one. ſort which is very rare, the 
Wood is red, and the Fruit of the ſame Colour, 
it is fit for eating ſomewhat later than the & 
ther, and laſts good till February. It has the 
ſame Qualities of the other Virgouleuſe, except 
that tis leſs melting or butter d. We. ſhould 
graft this rare ſort upon the common Yirgouleuſe 
1f we expect the Fruit large and in good Per- 
N y ee „i. e. the f { 2 2 
ear, of a greeniſh olour, in 
| Ground, bur is whitiſh in ſandy Land; 2 Ve- 
ry melting, and of a rich Water. I eſteem it 
one of the beſt Pears, though it is a Wilding, 
as one may diſcover by its thorny Wood. It 
brings better Fruit, being upon the Quince 
than 8 the _ — z * 5 latter — 
ing the Fruit to ony, a a greener 
lour than the other, oh retains more of the 
Wilding; but the Quince Stock . ſoftens and 
rectifies it; this Fruit is in high Eſteem every 
where. 

Le Marguiſs, i. e. the Marquis, is a large green 
Pear, which grows yellow in ripening. It is in 
oy things like the Winter bon Chretien; its 
Stalk is long and ſlender, and its Fleſh very melt- 
ing and butter'd, its Juice ſweet and richly musk- 

» ſomewhar ſugar'd like the Water of the Ae 
fire Jean Pear; it makes a good Tree, and bears 
well; and the Sap is ſo vigorous, that tis always 


well 
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well furniſhed with Wood; this Pear is one of 


the beſt. (Kh eee 203 eee 02 


ſome call'd Pojxe de Pretre, i. e. che Prieſt's Prat, 
is almoſt round, ſtreak d with grey and brown; 
ts Stalk is thick and ſhort; its Juice ſweet, and 
of a Roſe - Iike Flavour; it holds a long while in 
eating; and tho the Fleſni be crackling and brit · 
tle, tis tender and delicate. 250 


ce ” . j 


La Peire d Rive, i. e. the Thorn Pear, is 


and almoſt of an oval Figure; it has a 
lle ſwelling near the Stalk, which renders that 
a little fleſhy. It turns yellow in ripening, and 
is very melting and high musked. I think it 
one of the beſt melting Pears we have; eſpe- 
cially if it be upon @ free Stock, for upon the 
Quince the Fruit ſoon decays. Why it is call'd 
the Thorn Pear, I can't conceive, for there are 
no Thorns upon the Tree; the Anbrette might 
rather deſerve. that Name, whoſe Wood is very 


thorny. 


By E E I find the Fruit is much better 
in light {andy Ground, than in flat heavy Land; 
for in the latter, tis always watry and inſipid; 
and in that Caſe we ſhould put Sand about the 
Roots, rather than Dung ; for I find, that Sand 
ſo apply'd gives the Fruit a rich Flavour. We 
ſhould likewiſe do the ſame to Peach-Trees, Fig- 


Trees, and ſome others, when they are planted 


in heavy Ground; for though in a ſtrong Soil 
ey bear large Fruit, it is ſeldom good for any 
thing. 5 

1 Rhergentons is a large Pear, very like the 
Franc-real in Fruit, Wood, and Leaf, and might 
juſtly be named the Franc-real Beuree. Its Juice 
is ſweet, and it is a great Bearer, bringing its 
Fruit the length of the Shoot, or like Rapes of 


Onions: 
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Onions: This does much better pom a, fire 
Stock, than upon the Quince; for upon the la. 
ter it. is ſoon mealy, and ſhould: rather be eaten 
a little green than ripe. We ſhould obſerve, 
that thoſe Fruits which are ſubject to rot ſoon, 
or grow mealy, are much mended by 

upon free Stocks; for the Quince, which brin 


4 harſh Fruit, commiunicates its Harſh 
and bort tothe Fee n it; and 
likewiſe ſuch kinds of Fruit ſhould be gatherd ¶ bouſ 
ſooner than others, before the Sap ſlackens in its Mintir 
Motion, for then the Fruit dries and rots ſooner Mat! 
* thoſe which have had leſs Time upon the . 
- Louiſe-Bonne is a large Pear, of a very lon h 
Mate, and of a Peart-likeF igure: Tis whitiſh _ but 
very melting, if we do not eat it too ſoon. It ¶ Fri 
comes from Poitou; the Lady of which place was 
named Louiſe, and had fo t an Eſteem dor 
this Fruit, that it was calFd the Louiſe-Bonne, or , 


Good Louiſa. | 
Le 1 de M 2. e. 8 Chan- 
a ry. Martin-pear, is rather long than round, 
2-7 colour'd, an! ſtreak d with pl and prey. 
It has a ſugar'd and high flavour'd Water, but 
is a little ſubject to be ſtony. It bears abundantly, 
and is in eating about three Months. Tis in 
high Eſteem every where. 
Parfum d Hyver, i. e. the Winter perfumed 
Pear, is an excellent Pear for baking; tis lar 
round, and well coloured with yellow. Tis a 
good Bearer. | 5 
Citron muſquee, i. e. the musked Lemon, or 
Citron Pear, is almoſt round, finely colour'd 
with yellow and red, very high flayour'd and 
a little dry; but 'tis to be watch'd and taken 
when it begins to ſmell, for then its Water is 
| more 
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tore delicate and ſoft to the Palate. It is bet- 
ter in moiſt Grounds, than in dry ſandy pla- 
ces, as are moſt of the dry perfumed or musked 
La Poire de Jalouſie is large, and reſembles the 
pound Pear, but is Fe and more pointed 
towards the Stalk z its Fleſh is ſo melting, and 
its Water ſo richly ſugar'd and perfum' , that 
with good Reaſon it may be ud to excite Jea» 
louſy among the Pears of this Seaſon, as its Name , 
intimates. It ſhould not be too ripe when 'tix 
ther'd, for elſe it would be too melting, and 
— little; for moſt of the melting Pears rot 
1 4 if they hang too long upon the Tree. 
his ſort upon the free Stock keeps a long time; 
but when it is graffed upon a Quince Stock, the 
Fruit ſoon decays. | | 

Le Bezy de Quiſſoy, is a little Pear, almoſt 
round, 'very brown and melting. It was firſt 
found in the Foreſt of Quiſſoy in Brittany, where 
it is call'd Ruſſet, or petit Beuree d' Hyver, i. e. 
little Winter Bearee. Its Water is extreamly rich 
and vinous, preſervang ſtill ſomething of the Wild- 
ing it was taken from; tis an extraordinary Bear- 
er, and brings its Fruit in Cluſters. 

Le parfum d' Autumn, i. e. the Autumn perfum'd 
Pear, is pretty large and long; tis very much 
musked and high flayour'd for one of the Beuree 
Race, or ſuch as have a melting Fleſh. 

L Sefres 4 Hyver, i. e. the Winter Saffron 
Pear, is by ſome call'd Orange de St. Lo, i. e. St. 
Lo Orange Pear; the Fruit is large and round, of 
a prey . and its Fleſh very melting, and 
of a yellow Colour; it laſts good a long time, is 
well efteem'd, and bears very well. It does ber- 
ter upon a free Stock than upon the Quince. _ 

Vor, II. | G La 
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La Rouſſeline, is very like the Martin- Sec 4 
Champagne, or Champagne dry Martin- pear, bu 
is a little more pointed, and yellower. The Stalk 
is very long and ſlender, like that call'd Poire 4 
Vigne, or Vine-pcar. It is one of the beſt Bey 
rees, delicately musked, like the Pear named Rs 
bine, which, in my Opinion, is the beſt of th 
musked Race. It is likely this Fruit was named 
Rouſſeline, becauſe its melting Fleſh, and extre 
ordinary musked Flavour is ſomewhat like the 
 Roufſelet. If this Fruit was more conſtant in its 
Ripening and Perfection, I ſhould eſteem it the 
beſt of the Winter Fruits; but ſome Years it i 
dry and high flavour'd, and in others, it B 
melting and of a very different Reliſh; ſo tha 
the Palate does not know what to expect from 
IT. : 

Bergamotte Creſſane, is „ flat, of a yel 
lowiſh grey Colour; the Fleſh is very melting, 
and the Juice richly ſugar d and vinous. Tis: 
rare and excellent Fruit, and brings a deal 
of Wood; is much better upon the free Stock 
than upon the Quince. g 


December Pears. 


Y December the following Pears are in Sc 
on. 

La Vilandry, or by ſome called le Bezy, 151 
pretty large Pear, almoſt of an oval Shape, an 
of a yellowiſh Colour, very melting and well 
flavour'd, eſpecially when it grows in light ſan. 
dy Land; it laſts good a long time, and is a good 
Bearer, bringing its Fruit in Cluſters : The Tree 
makes a good Appearance, the Leaves very lonh 
narrow and pointed; and its Fruit may very jult- 
ly deſerve our Care as one of the beſt of this onth. 


3 L' Epint 
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L'Epine longue 4 Hyver, i. e. the long Winter 
Thorn-pear, is by ſome French Gardiners called 
Verte longue 4 Hyver, i. e. the long green Win- 
ter-pear, and in ſome places the Winter Mouille 
Bouche, is very melting, and of a rich Water; it 
is ſomewhat like the Autumn Thorn-pear, bur 
is rather larger and longer, and does not grow 
mealy in ripening : It laſts a long time, and is 
one of our beſt Pears. 

Poire de Satin, 1. e. the Satin-pear, is almoſt 
round, white and ſmooth-coated ; its Fleſh is 
yery melting, and its Water extremely ſugar'd ; 
it laſts good three Months, and brings plenty of 
Wood and Fruit every Year, which is ſomewhat 
particular in a Pear-Tree. | 

Colmar, is a large Pear ſomewhat reſembling 
the large Autumn Bergamot, but a little more 

* its Fleſh is butter'd, but not very melt- 
ing, its Juice ſugar'd and rich; it bears well and 
ſhoots plentifully; it has not been long about 
Paris, © Ave 1690] and is yet pretty rare, but 
ſo good a Fruit cannot be long in a few Hands: 
It laſts the beſt part of the Winter. Is 

Merveille q Hyver, i. e. the Wonder of the 
Winter, is a roundiſh Pear, but ſometimes of an 
unequal Figure; this is one of the beſt melting 
Beurtes, tis of a Greeniſh Colour like the little 


Bergamot, but is ſomewhat richer in its Fla- 
vour. | | 


Peoire Bronz#e, i. e. the Braſs Pear, ſo named 


becauſe of its Colour, is much like a large Bon 
Chretienz it is a fair large Fruit, fit for baking, 
and is richly flayour'd by that means. FY 
La Meſire Jean d Hyver, i. e. the Winter 
Monſieur John, by ſome called, Marion d Amiens, 
and Poire de Ver, i. e. the Worm-pear, is ſome- 
what like the common * Jean, but _ 
| 2 an 
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and more pointed; it holds good a long tim 
its Water y richly fugar'd, its Fleſh is bried 
and crackling, without melting at all in the 
Mouth. | 

La Poire de Mauritazie, i. e. the Moor's Pear; 
is of a black brown Colour, a little zouch'd with 
red, and a little pointed in its Make: It is calle 
by ſome e Sucrin noir; i. e. the black Sugay 
pear; its Juice is ſomewhat like that of the A 
fire Jean. . 

L' Archduc, i. e. the Arch-Duke's Pear, 5 
round and yellow, reſembling the Pears called 
Petit Oing before- mentioned, but is later and 
much better: It is melting, and has a {weet and 

eeable Juice; it is one of our beſt. 

Beurte d Hyver, i. e. the Winter Beurte, is call. 
ed in ſome 115 1 in 2 le Fache, and Jo 
nart- ; tis large reen, of a long o 
Sha 5 Fleſh 5 after 3 of the Bet 
ree 3 but is better baked than raw. 

La France Real, or otherwiſe called in French, 
Groſs micet, is a large Pear, almoſt round, of x 

ellowiſh Colour; tis one of the beſt baking Pean 

here is a ſmall ſort of this which is round and 
yellow, and very dry, but well taſted ; the Ker- 
nel is very large, the Fruit is laſting, and the 
Tree bears well. | 

Le Milan d Hyver, i. e. the Winter Milan - peu 
called ſometimes le Milan rond, i. e. the round 
Milan-pear, is not unlike the common Bergx 
mot, but irs Coat leſs rough. 

La Paire de Topinambour, is large, longy 
and yellow s in ripening very like the Row 
ville- before deſcribed * is highly pe 
n its Flcſh brittle but tender, its Juice 
rich. 
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La Poire de Portugal, i. e. the Portugal-pear, 
is ey large, but is high flavour'd, and very 

. | 

8 7 St. Germain, or as fome call it, Þ Inconug 
la Fare, is large and long, its Fleſh butter'd — 
melting, like enough to the bt, ers. it is an 
extraordinary Fruit for Goodneſs and keeping, 
and holds in eating a long time; ſo that we ſhow'd 
have a good many Trees of it, which make a 
handſome Appearance and bear well; we owe 
this excellent Fruit to a Wilding which was 
found upon the Banks of the River de Ia Fayre, 
in the Pariſh of Sr. Germain; and altho' it has 
been graffed and cultivated with all imaginable 
Care, its Wood is ſtill inclining to be thorny z/ 
the Leaves are long and narrow, and ſeem in- 
elined to ſhut up like thoſe of an Orange-tree 
that wants Water. Some have diſputed whether 
the St. Germain and la Fare are not two different 
Fruits; for my own part, I ſhall not ſettle that 
Point; if there is any difference, I think the 
St. Germain is the ſmaller, greener, and leſs melt- 
ing of the two; but yet the Wood and the Leaves 
are alike, and in ſome Years their Fryit is very 
nearly the ſame: However, I think the $7. Ger- 
= is worth all the Winter 8 Job has all 
the jalities of the Virgouleuſe, none 
of Kd e ? 

La Poire de Naples, i. e, the Naples-pear, is 
fellow, rough coated, flat, and its Fleſh of 
the Beures kind; 'tis a great Bearer, its Leaf 
very long and narrow, cutl'd in a particular 


manner. | 
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Pears good in January. | wo0 


Dt the Month of January, and the fol. {Wis at 
lowing, the Fruitery will furniſh us with Caſe 
the Boy Chretien, which is of ſeveral ſorts. There ¶ the 
is firſt, the Bon Chretien dor, i. e. the gilded Boy Bru 
Chretien, which is the tendereſt and firſt ripe; Wand 
then we have le Bon Chretien d' Auche, which ha hi 
no Kernel, or Sans pepin; it is the beſt ſort at \ 
Auche, but not about Paris; it colours like the ¶ it fi 
other Bon Chretiens according to the Aſpect we 


give it, much better in Eſpalier or againſt a Wall, goo 
than in a Dwarf. As the Inſect called the Ti- . 
ger has ſhewn it ſelf ſo powerful an Enemy to En 
this Tree, we ſhould not expoſe it fully to the EN 
South Sun, but rather to the Eaſt or ef, which ¶ ed 
indeed gives us greener Fruit, but they never- Nis r 
theleſs ripen well in the Houſe, and come to a Wt anc 
good Colour: *Tis to be obſerved that in theſe ¶ ric 
cooler and moiſter Situations, this Tree preſerves ; 
its Leaves green and ſtrong till the — of Au nu 
tumn. WI 
Le Bon Chretien verd, i. e. the green Bon Chi- the 
tien, has the moſt Juice, and laſts till April and wi 
May, when it is cultivated upon a free Stock: MW 1p 
In ripening it turns yellow. There is a long and ha 
a round kind, but the beſt is of a Bottle Shape, ¶ be 
We muſt be ſure not to expoſe theſe ſorts in too 
hot a place, for fear of Inſects, and the drying wi 
or ſcorching of the Leaves, which ſtops the Sap, IM lor 
and hinders the Progreſs of the Fruit. As a Re-: 6: 
medy againſt the Inſects ſubject to annoy this f 
Tree, we ſhould waſh all the Parts of it in Au- 
tumn and in the Spring, juſt when the hot Wer- 


ther comes in, with fair Water, which one may "ts 
continue from time ta time, as well as n de 
| the 
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the Roots now and then: Some boil Rue, Worm- 
| wood, and other bitter Herbs to waſh their Trees 


with, but I find fair Water will do alone. There 
is another way which may be of ſome uſe in this 
Caſe, which 1s, to ſpread a Cloth at the Foot of 
the Tree about ag orgy and with a tender 
Bruſh ſweep theſe Flies down upon the Cloth 
and deſtroy them; for early in the Morning, 
while the Dew falls, they can't take Wing. 

We owethis Fruit to St. Martin, who brought 
it from Hungary into France, at which time the 
People gave it the name of Bon Chretien, i.e. the 
good Chriſtian. 

There is ſtill another kind of Bon Chretien of 
Engliſh Growth, or at leaſt was brought from 
England into France; which might rather be call- 
ed the Moor from its black brown Skin: This 
is much like the French ſort in its Wood, Leaf, 


and Goodneſs; being of a tender Fleſh, and a 


rich ſugar'd Water. 

To preſerve. the Bon Chretien and other late 
Fruits, they ſhould be gather'd in fair Weather, 
when they are very dry, and in the Decreaſe of 
the Moon, which makes them keep a long while 
without rotting; we may know when they are 
ripe, by their eaſy leaving the Tree, which only 
happens when the Sap is thickned; or is. ſaid to 
be without Motion. 

Le gros Beuree blanc d Hyver, i. e. the great 
white Winter Beurce- pear, bears a whitiſh Fruit, 
long and thick ſhaped, ſomewhat like the Winter 
bon Chretien; it is very melting, and full of a 
ſweet and agreeable Juice. 

La Poire de Fribourg, i. e. the Fribourg-pear, 
$a large fair Fruit, of a yellow amber Colour 


its Fleſh is crackling, but its Juice is ſugar'd and 
delicious, | EY CA 
| G 4 L'Orange 
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L' Orange d Hyver, i. e. the Winter Orange. 

„ is large and round, green upon the Tree, 
og changes yellow in ripcning : Its Juice is 
ſweet and agreeable, and it holds good a long 


time. : 
Poire de Prince, i. e. the Prince's Pear, is ex- 
cellent for baking: It is a large Fruit, of a beau- 
tiful red Colour, its Juice is very agreeable, and 
it is not ſubject to be ſtony. 
Le petit Muſcat d' Hyver, i. e. the little Winter 
Muſcat, is a round yellow Pear, its Fleſh is a lits 
tle dry, but very well taſted. 

La Pore de livre, 4. e. the Pound-pear, is al- 
ſo called le Rateau Gris, i. e. the grey Rake- 
2 is a very large brown Pear, good for ba- 

ing. | 
La Poire de St. Francois, i.e. St. Francis's Pear; 
tis named by ſome Poire Grillant, 4. e. the Slip: 
ER is very large and long, of a brown 


olour: It is excellent baked, having a rich 


mus ked Juice, and never is ſtony. 


Pears good in February. 


"TT" HE Pears fit for the Table this Month, 
is firſt, le Rouſſelet dq Hyver, i. e. the Win- 
ter Rouſſelet, not much unlike the Summer Rouſ- 
ſelet, but is rather longer, and a little pointed 
towards the Stalk; it is greener, and has leſs red 
in it than the Summer — : Its Juice is richly 
ſugar'd, and of a vinous Flavour; the Wood 1 
red like the common Rouſſelet, and the Leaves 
of both are alike. 3 
Le gros Muſe @ Hyver, i. e. the great Winter 
Musk-pear, is alſo called, Orange Muſque, i. e. 
the Orange Musk'd-pear, and by ſome, Poite 
Magdalaine, i. e. the Magdalain-pear, is * 
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and green, but turns yellowiſh in ripening; its 

ved. is high] neh and is one of the bet of 

3 tho” the Grain of the Fleſh is a little 
coarie. 

La Paſtoralle, is a yellow long Pear, its Flefft 
i melting and extraordinary good, it keeps well, 
and is in eating a long time; but this as well as 
others is better or worſe, as the Seaſon of its 
Growth is dry or wet. 

Le Martin Sire, is a long Pear, green and red; 
-* oy richly perfum d, and keeps a great 
while. 5 

Le Dagobert, is pretty large, long and red, it 
bakes very well. 
| La Donville, by ſome called the Calot, or 
Poire de Province, is large and long ſhaped, of a 
ydlowiſh red Colour, not ſubject to be ſtony; 
t is much eſteemed for baking. | 
Le Bequeſne, is long, more pointed, and of a 
browner Colour than the Donville; it keeps 
well, and is good baked. In the later Seaſon, 
we muſt be ſure to have a Stock of Pears for 
baking, roaſting or ſtewing, for they are pre- 
ferable to raw F ruit during froſty Weather; e- 
ven the Bon Chretien is mended by roaſting in 
Wood Embers. | 
| La Bergamotte d' Hollande, f. e. the Holland 
Bergamot, is a very large, fair round Pear, 

reen, and its Fleſh butter d, but its Juice not 
lo rich as the other Bergamots. 
La Bergamotte Bugy, is by ſome called Poire 
Nichole, and Poire du Miniſtre, and in Itah, 
Pere ſpina, is a large Pear, almoſt round, but 
narrow towards the Stalk; it is of a yellowiſh. 
green, its Fleſh butter'd and melting, and keeps 
well; it is apt to grow muſty if it is kept cloſe, 
and takes the Flayour of any thing that touches 
4 | 4 i 
"2 
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it, therefore ſhould have Air, and be kept like 
the YVirgouleuſe, as I have before directed; it 
brings excellent Fruit being planted againſt an 
| Eaſt or Weft Wall, but does not ſucceed ſo well 
in Dwarfs or Standards. 

Poire deGirofle, i. e. the Cloye-pear, is round, 
and of a greyiſh red; its Fleſh is firm, and its 
Juice very ſweet and well taſted. 

La Stergonette, is of a middle Size, long and 
brown ; its Fleſh is after the manner of the 
Beuree, and its Juice extreamly rich for a late 
Pear. 


Pears good in March and April. 


E have now the St. Martial, which in 
| {ome Places is call'd Poire Angelique, or 
Ia © Chriftaline, it is very like the Winter Bon 
Chretien, it is full as long, but hardly ſo thick, 
and is as late in cating : Its Juice is tugar'd, and 
its Fleſh tender: Tis an half Beurce, and very 
well eſteem'd in Languedoc, and chiefly at ir 
Thoulouſe, by the Name Angelique ; and at 
Bourdeaux is known by the Name of the St. 9 
Martial. | ] 

La Poire de Chaumoutel, i. e. the Chaumoutel 
Pear, or otherwiſe call'd le Bezy de Chaumautel, k 
which is the Wilding of that Place, which lies 
near a Town call'd' Luzarche, in the Way be- 
tween Calais and Paris, is a large Winter Beuree, 
almoſt like the Autumn Beuree, but a little more | 
parraning of the red Colour; it is a melting 
ruit, and its Water ſweet and rich; tis one of 
the beſt late Pears. This Fruit was found a few 
Years ago (Anno 1690) upon a Wilding at 
Chaumoutel, which I firſt graffed upon a Quince 
Stock, and I believe ſome few Years will render 
| i 
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t vet better than it is, if it be well cultivated 


have eaten of it from its wild Tree at V hit 
ſuntide. 
It is to be obſerv'd, that Fruits ripen ſooner 
one Year than another, which happens from the 
great Heats, or much Wet falling while they 
are in the Growth, or ripening State; and we 
muſt obſerve too, that we muſt not keep them 
too warm or cloſe in the Fruit Chambers. In 
ſoft Winters, we ſhould give them all the Air 
we can in dry Weather, but never open the 
Windows in damp foggy Weather, for ſuch 
moiſt Air diſpoſes the Fruit to rot. I have ob- 
ſerved, that in moderate Winters, all Fruits hur- 

to Maturity or e and ſoon rot, even 
bs Virgouleuſe, unleſs it be kept airy, and then 
holds good, but eſpecially thoſe Fruits which 
hang long upon the Tree, are the longeit laſt- 
ing; and on the contrary, if Fruits fell from the 
Tree, or have been gathered too ſoon, they ſoon 
fade, but then their Fleſh has more of the Beuree 
in it. | 225 

La bonne de Soulers, * a kind 4 Winter Ber- 
gamot, very melting and well taſted; it keeps a 
long N 3 of the beſt. 885 

La Bergamotte de Paques, i. e. the Eaſter Ber- 
gamot, is green, and its Fleſh melting; its Juice 
is as good as that of the Autumn Bergamot. 

Poire de Fontarabie, i. e. Fontarabie Pear, is 
call'd Carmelite muſquee, i. e. the musked Carme- 
lite Pear, by ſome Bonne Foy, and Gros Muſcat 
de Lion, or Gros Romain, is a large Pear, rather 
long than round, yellow and tinged with red 
its Fleſh is never ſtony ; it cats well enough raw, 
but is an admirable baking Pear. 

Le Cadillac, is by ſome call'd Poire de Pe- 

fw1gny, i. e. the Pequigny Pear, or Poire de Cit- 

N trouille, 


2 — md 
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Zrouille, i. e. the Gourd, or Pumpkin-pear, 
le Tout-temps, or everlaſting Pear, is a Sort of 4 
white pound Pear, very large, flat, and white, 
fit for akin its Wood and Leaves are like. 
wiſe very large, and one cannot well be without 
a Tree or two of it, for the Largeneſs and Beats 
ty of its Fruit. 

There are many other Pears (ſays the Gentle 
man that made the foregoing Remarks) which 
one might mention as fit Fruit for baking; o& 
to follow the Catalogues which have been pub- 
hſh'd, one might uſe Names which have 
impoſed on Fruits by Strangers at their Diſcre 
tion; but that would contound us more than 
we were before. I am perſuaded however, that 
fince the Date of the foregoing Papers, Am 
1690, there are many good Sorts diſcover'd and 
2 by our Engliſh Gardiners; and it i 
to be wiſh'd, they would conſult how, when, 
and where they Fad their Original, and fling 
out. ſuch from their Catalogues that are not ex- 
cellent in their Way; for there is no need, in 
my Opinion, of crouding a Garden with Un- 
neceſſaries, purely for the fake of Variety. A 
private Gentleman may have Riches enough in 
a narrow Compaſs for his Uſe and Satisfaction, 
as thoſe of the higheſt Rank can gather from 4 
Multitude of Acres. A fingle Perſon in a little 
Ground, may find as conſtant Advantage, as one 
who has an hundred Acres, and a numerous At- 
tendance and Acquaintance to' partake with him 

of his Benefits. 

Our Author is therefore for abridging, as much 
as may be, the Catalogue of Fruits, that we 
may plant no Sort but What may by their Good- 
nels invite us to regard their Culture; his Judg- 
ment paſſes for the Beurtes and melting 1 

' | Ta 
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nher than thoſe with brittle, erackling, or 
aſſant Fleſh 3 and, in my Opinion, I join with 
him ſo far, that if one of the beſt Bewrees would 
hold for eating from Auguft to April, that Sort 
alone would anſwer our End better than the 
whole CRUDE of Pears to be eaten raw. The 
Pears with Beuree Fleſh, fays he, which 
are the beſt eſteemed, ſhould be cultivated in 
dry ſandy Land, which will prevent them from 
being ſtony; and on the contrary, we ſhould 
plant the dry, high flavour'd, or musked Pears 


Concerning a Pear Tree that bears Fruit 
twice a Tear, at Mr. Chapman's, a cu- 


rious Nurſery-Man, near Pitfield- Street, 
Hoxton. 


HERE are ſome Inſtances of Trees which 
naturally bear Fruit twice, and now and 
then three Times in a Year: The moſt remark- 
| able arc the Fig, the Glaſtonbury Thorn, and the 
Vine; but the twice bearing of theſe in one 
Year, depends ſo much upon a favourable Sea- 
ſon, that it is very rare for them in England to 
ripen the Fruit of both their Seaſons: The At- 
tempt however of bearing Fruit twice in a Year, 
may well enough ſerve to inform us, that their 
mtive Countries lie between the Tropicks, 
where there are two Seaſons in each Year, which 
equally do the Office of Summer, and for that 
Reaſon it is natural to Plants of ſuch Climates 
to be diſpos'd to bloſſom, and bear Fruit at both 
thoſe Seaſons; and I have obſerv'd in another 
Place, that all Trees and Plants, let them come 
from where they will, do manifeſtly preſerve 


Their 
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their own natural Seaſons of Growth, . why 


ever Difference there happens to be between 8 
their own and this Climate, though they I V2? 
often Sufferers in the Attempt by cold We wit] 
ther, unleſs they be houſed: But in Mr. Che Pen 


man's Pear Tree, there ſeems to be ſomething 1 
rather more particular, for that never fails in the ben 
worſt of Years to ripen two Crops of god diff 
Fruit, which only differ in the Time of ther Jui 
ripening, and not otherwiſe, as has been con- lony 
jectur'd, unleſs it be, that the Fruit of the the 
ſecond Crop is ſomewhat ſmaller than the 0 _ 
ther. 

"FE r Year, Mr. Chapman preſentel the 
me with a Branch, whereon there was everi rhe 
of the firſt Fruit almoſt full grown, and ſeveri i l. 
of the ſecond Crop were juſt then ſet, and both 
theſe were found upon one ſingle Shoot, groy- 
ing from Buds which were alternately plac d up- 
on the Shoot; and alſo, it was obſervable that 
Shoots of this Kind were found in every Par 
of the Tree, and not any diſtinct Shoots which 
brought only Fruit of one Crop, or ſingle Shoot 
whic webs. forth only of the other Crop; 
for that would appear to be no more than what 
is commonly done by Graffing, i. e. to have 
Branches ſeparate upon the ſame Tree which 
brings Fruit that ripens at different Seaſons. In- 
deed I find this extraordinary Summer, that: 
Sort of white Fig in Mr. Fairchild's Garden, 
ripen'd two Crops of Figs very well, even ſo as 
to gather of the ſecond Crop ripe on the tenth 
of September; and at the ſame Place I obſerved 
a fort of Vine which had a ſecond Crop of 
Grapes, almoſt ripe about the middle of Sep- 
tember, Which I ſuppoſe might partly or 
from an extraordinary Pruning Mr. Fairchild 
gave 
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ve them this Year, as well as the extraordina- 


ry Seaſon ; though without either of theſe they 


would have attempted a double Crop, but then, 

without theſe Helps, they would not have ri- 
n'd. 

4 ſuppoſe, ſuch Plants as ſeem ſo naturally to 


bear twice a Vear, are made up of Veſſels of 


different Kinds, which conſequently contain 
Juices of different Kinds, the one Sort taking a 
longer or ſhorter Time to digeſt the Juices than 
the other; and therefore this doubling the Sea- 
ſons in bearing may be brought to paſs: The 
Veſſels which lead to the Buds that bloſſom in 
the Spring, have their Juices ſufficiently ripen'd 
then for the compleating the Bloſſom, whilſt 
thoſe Veſſels which lead to the Buds which 


bloſſom in Fuly, are crude and immature, and 


require ſome Months more to ripen them for 
Fruit bearing. 

Mr. Chapman tells me, that he propagates 
this Tree, which is call'd the Twice Pear, by 


| graffing, and that thoſe he has graffed from it, 


are like it in every Reſpect; but then, as this is 


| done by graffing, we muſt conſider that a Graff 


has three or four Buds to it, and ſo may have 
all the Qualities in it that are found in the old 
Tree, or if there was but one Bud of it to ſhoor, 
pres the Veſſels of a different Sort that muſt 

in the Wood of the Graff, may find Means 


to ſhew their Diſpoſition hereafter ; for ev 


Veſſel in a Plant has ſome Correſpondence wit 

the reſt. But I have Reaſon to queſtion, whe- 
ther a ſingle Bud of this Tree being inoculated 
on a Stock, will afford any more than ſuch 


Juices or Veſſels as are neceſſary to bring Bloſ- 


ſoms of one Seaſon, without ever offering to 
bloſſom in another; and if by trying this we _ 
that 
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that one Inoculation will only bloſſom in 75 
and another will only bloſſom in April, it wil 
diſcover a great Myſtery in the Nature of Plant 
I may take Notice in this Place, that there js, 
Pear-Tree in Norfolk, which brings Pears 
very different Kinds, the one a Summer, the o- 
ther a Winter Pear, and yet both theſe Sorts ax 
found upon one Twig, and even procceding 
from the ſame Bud; nay, and ſome of the Pear 
partaking both of the Summer and Winter 
Kind, like the Apple in Devonſhire, which 
] have treated in another Part of this 
wok a 22 1 have = pro 11 a Me- 
thod of Gra Approach, call'd Touchi 

and have * N Cut 4; it. I believe it is by 
ſome ſuch Means that in Marlborough F on 
there is now the Hazle join'd with the Hay- 
thorn, ſo as to make one Tree, but whether t 

are ſo united, and their Juices are yet ſo w 


mixt, as that they flow together in the ſame 


Veſſels, cannot be ſo well refoly'd, as by grab 
fing a Branch of the Plant which partakes of 
both, upon an Hazle, or upon a W hite-thorn, 
upon either of which it will take, if the Veſſel 
of both are united, unleſs indeed we were to 
cut one entirely from its Root, then we ſhould 
ſoon ſee how much it depended upon the other. 
This leads me to conſider the numerous Graf- 
fings mention'd by the Antients; and as I think 
nothing can ſeem more different in Nature, than 
the Hazle and Haw-thorn, which by Tonchin 
are thus united or grown into one another, {0 
I have more room to think that what they have 
offer'd to us about grafting Plants of mi 
contrary Natures upon one another, is not 

irrational as at firſt it appear'd to me, not con- 


ſidering that they might uſe ſuch a Grafting 0 
i 
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this which I call Touching, and is but lately re- 
viy'd with us. By the ſame Means Mr. J hitmil 
zboyvemention'd has this Year joined the Fig 
with the Mulberry. | A 


Crap. III. 
Of Plums ; a Catalogue of the beſt &. orgs, 


with their Deſcriptions, and ſome uſeful 
Particulars relating to them. 


Plum is a Fruit which is as much in 
Eſteem as any Fruit whatever: Its great 


EV aricties, either for eating raw, bak'd, or in 


weet-meats, makes it deſeryedly take Place a- 
ys DER gs. | ENS 
e have Plums from July till the end of Oc- 
hoher, and even later; but the Sun at that Sca- 
ſon of the Vear has ſo little Force, that we can- 
not boaſt of any good Fruit of this Kind after 
Ofober is 4. | 3 
The earlieſt Plum in France is call'd Ceriſette, 
or little Cherry Plum; we have two ſorts of it, 
one red, and the other white, which both part 
from the Stone, like the Damask Plum; and 
though theſe are Wildings, they deſerve a Place 
n our Gardens, being well ta and coming 
very forward; they are raiſed by Off-ſets, : 
from the Stone, and without graffing come to 
bear * well. 1 | 
2. Prune de Catalogne, i. e. the Catalonian 
Plum, is large, white, and very forward, but 
Vor. II. H | does 
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does not leave the Stone; it is a Wilding, ] 
bears well without grafting. wel 

3. Prune de St. Cyr, i. e. the St. Cyr Plun 
is a black Damask, and early ripe; it has a ples out 
fant Juice, and leaves the Stone; it may be ri. 
ſed by Suckers. 

4. Gros Damas Noir bitif: i. e. the prez 
black early Damask Plum, leaves the Stone dry; 
its Fleſh — yellow, _ _ ad our = Fruits; 
it muſt be graffed plant inſt a W 
for in the open Air it is ſubjett to drop 
Fruit. | 
7. Le Petit Damas Noir, i. e. the little black 
Damask Plum, is the next ripe, and is a 
Bearer, may * raiſed from Suckers, or Fon 
the Stone, and requires no graffing; it is ev 
where allowed a — Plum. | 2 

6. Prune de Taureau, i. e. the Bull Plum, or 
by ſome call'd Poitron, is a large long Fruit of: 
browniſh red, but does not part from the Stone; 
it bakes well, and makes good Sweet-meats, but 
I cannot commend it to be eaten raw; however, 
as it comes early and bcars well, we ſhould not 
be without it. 

7. Prune de Damas d' Italie, i. e. the Italia 
Damask Plum, nam'd by the 1talians, Boubor 
cone, is of a Violet Colour, large, and carly 
ripe; it leaves the Stone, and has an excellent 
* tweet Juice; it is one of the beſt Plums, and 
not very common; it is not ſubject to run. 

8. Perdrigon de Cernay, is alſo call'd the dou- 
ble Damask and Paſevellours ; this, through 
Miſtake, has been taken for that Plum call'd 
Prune de Monſieur, but it is not; however, the 
Fruit is fair and large, and of a fine Violet Co- 
lour, well des. 


and comes early ; the Stone 


is large as well as its Wood and Leaf; it open 
2 W 
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well, leaving the Stone dry, but its Flavour is 
none of the beſt, yet one cannot well be with- 
out it, being a t Bearer. 

9. Prunes 38 i. e. the Damask Plums, 


re red, white, and of a Violet Colour; they 


. 7 


7 


are all very good, leave the Stone, and their 
Juice is richly ſugar'd ; the red and white Da- 
mask are round and ſmall, and the Violet ſome- 
what larger and longer. 

10. Prune de Brugnolle, i. e. the Bruniolle 
Plum, is a fort of Perdrigon, whoſe Fleſh is yel- 
low; it is good raw, dry'd, or in Sweet-meat. 

11. Prunes d' Abricot, i. e. the Abricot Plums, 
ue of ſeveral ſorts; the yellow, which is large 
and long, is not ſo good as the others, having a 
dy Fleſh; the red fort is larger, ſomewhat like 
the Imperial Plum; it has the Taſte of an Abri- 
cot; and the white ſort is large, round, and of 
an extraordi rich Flavour; I eſteem it one 
of the beſt : All theſe leave the Stone. 

12. Prane Diapree, is call'd in England the 
| Diaper Plum, is of fix ſorts; firſt, the Violet, 
which is long, and very much powder'd, quits 
the Stone, Is early ripe, and one of our beſt 
Plums; it bears well. | 
| 13. Diapree rouge, i. e. the red Diaper Plum, 
is by ſome call'd Roche-corbon, from a Village 
near Tours; it does not quit the Stone, bur is 
large, round, and ex y well taſted, alſo it 
dries well; if we propagate it from Suckers, it 
bears . abundantly, but if it is graffed, it brings 
larger Fruit. | / 

14. Diaprèe blanche, i. e. the white Diaper 
Plum, is pretty large, 22 of a ſugar'd 
Juice, comes clean from the Stone, like the 
Violet Diaper Plum, whoſe Fleſh is green; but 
this has a yellow Fleſh, like the true Diaper 

H 2 Plum : 
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Baſtard Diaper, it is of a Violet Colour, ay 


. | 
20, which bcars plentifully ; it makes an ex 
cellent Sweet-meat, having a musk'd Flavour; 


16. Drap d'Or, i. e. the Cloth of Gold Plum 
is a yellow Damask ſtreak'd with red; it leayg 


excellent Juice; I think it one of the beſt. 
17. Prune de Perdrigon, i. e. the Perdriga 


Plum: There is another ſort which we call ti 


well duſted, but does not clear its Stone ſo wel 
as the reſt; it is pro by Suckers. The 
long, red, early Diaper Plum is alſo very good, 


it brings double Flowers, and is reckon'd a Cy i 
rioſity. 


Mirabelle is a ſmall kind of white De 


it does better from Suckers than by graffing 
There is the large and the ſmall Mirabelle Plus 
both of the ſame Goodneſs. | 


the Stone, is a fine Fruit, very good, and of a 


Plum, is of four ſorts z the white, which i 
large, and a little long, is a fine Plum, cithe 


raw, or in Sweetmeat z the red and violet Kinds 


which ſeldom leave the Stone, are both in high 
Eſteem ; their Fleſh is firm, and their Juice ei 
tremely rich; the Sweetmeats made of them at 
very much in Requeſt, as well as the Fruit wii. 
out 'any-Art; ' - + - 8 
18. Perdrigon noir, i. e. the black Perdrigu 
is leſs than the others; it is a good Bearer, 5 
does not leave the Stone; it has a fine and very 
ſingular Flavour. Ti "78 

19. Perdrigon Norman, is a pretty ng Plum, 
of a blueiſh red, very much powder'd; it is 4 
round Fruit, but bears well. Ka 
20. Petit Perdrigon Violet tardif, i. e. the late 
little Violet Perdrigon, is almoſt round, leaves 
the Stone, and bears well; it has a rich Juice, 
and is caten in October, and ſome time N 

7 5 21. Fru 
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21. Prune Inderialb, i. e. the Imperial Plum, 
is of four ſorts; the red Kind is large, long, and 
very much powder'd ; it is an ancient Fruit, and 
very goody we cannot well have too many of 


them, for they dry very well in an Oven, and 


are no leſs to be commended raw. | 
22. Imperiale blanche, i. e. the white Imperial 
Plum, is of the ſame Bigneſs and Length with 
the former, but not ſo good, being ſome Years 
meally and dry. e | 
23. Imperiale noir, i. e. the black Imperial 
Plum, comes late, and is a very good Fruit; it 
comes clean from the Stone, as well as the others 
1 FAY _ 1 
24. Imperiale tardive, i. e. the late Imperi 
Plum, is the biggeſt and the beſt; it ble 
much powder'd, and bears very well; it will 
laſt till towards the end of OFober, | 
27. Prunt Royale, i. e. the Royal Plum, is a 
ys fair, round Plum, of a bright red, its 
Stalk long, the Fruit very much powder'd, and 
very well taſted y it is one of the ſt. | 
26. There are ſeven forts of Damask Plums; 
which come later than the others, and are ſome- 
What more rare; the firſt is call'd Damas 
Maſqute, i. e. the musked Damask Plum, is the 
lame with the Cypreſs or Martha Plum; it is 
black, and very much powder'd, rather flat than 
round; its Taſte is particular and rich, and may 
be rank d among our firſt Plums, 3 
27. Damas Orange, i. e. the Orange Damask 
Plum, is ſtreak'd' with red, and is ſomewhat 
like the little Mirabelle Plum; fo that ſome call 
it the red Mirabelle, both having a Stone much 
Alike, i. e. ſmall, and of a longiſh make. 


H3 . Cr 
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28. Gros Damas Verd, i. e. the great 
Damask Plum, is round, and always of a — 
Colour, when it is ripe; it leaves the Stone, is 
very fleſhy, and has an extraordinary rich Fla. 
vour. IJ Whether this is not the Green Gaye 
Plum in the Engliſh Catalogue? 

29. Le Petit Damas Verd, i. e. the ſmall green 
Damask Plum, is a good Bearer, and makes ex- 
cellent Sweetmeats; it is always green colour d 
when it is ripe. 

30. Damas Gemelle, i. e. the Twin Plum, is 
very much powder'd, pretty large and long, and 
of a ſweet Water, the Fruit always comes dou 
ble; it 1s very rare. | 

31. Damas blanc tardif, i. e. the late white 


Damask Plum, is rather flat than round; its 


Juice is very ſweet, and it comes clean from the 
Stone like the other Damasks. 


Damask, is ro very much powder'd and 


large; it quits the Stone readily, but is not ſo 


high flavour d as the others, bur it is an admire 


ble Plum for bearing, and is very beautiful. 
33. Prune de Moyen, i. e. the Volk of Egg 
Plum, is of two Kinds, one comes- from Bur- 
gundy, whoſe Wood is thorny, and the Fruit 
ngiſh like an Heart; yellow without and with- 
in, is excellent in Sweetmeat and Marmelade, 
where its Flavour is improved by the Fire, com- 
ming near that of the Abricot; but it is not ve- 
ry agreeable to be eaten raw, having a dry Fleſh, 
and a ſharp Juice like the other kind, 
French Moyeu 4Oeuf, becauſe it is like the Yolk 
of an this ſort is likewiſe round and yel- 
low, and its Fleſh | 
Sweetmeats, but not rich as the former; both 
theſe being Wildings, bear abundantly. 


2. Damas de Eſpagne rouge, i. e. the red Sp i 
. 
8 


call'd in 
dry and tart; it is good in 


34. The 
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34. The Plum call'd Prune Damaſquinte, is a 
kind of large white Damask Plum, ftreak'd with 
red; it is rather 17. than round, very fleſhy, and 
one of the faireſt and beſt Plums: it ripens pretty 
hte. | 

35. Prune de Jeruſalem, i. e. the Jeruſalem 
Plum, is by ſome call'd the Bourdeaux Plum, or 
LoOeil de Beuf, i. e. the Ox-Eye Plum, is v 
large, of a browniſh Violet Colour, very muc 
powder'd, unequal in its Shape; it does not leave 


| the Stone, and is rather good to look art, than fit 


for cating raw. 
36. Prune d Thvert, i. e. the Uvert Plum, is 
very long and narrow, makes good Sweetmeats, 
is always green; it does not from the 
Stone; there is alſo a red ſort, which is not ſo 


much in eſteem, becauſe its Fleſh, which is yel- 
low, grows red by ſtewing or baki 


. Le Cur de Buuf i. the Ox: cart Plum, 
or by ſome call'd Prune de St. Lo, is the largeſt 


of all; it comes clean from the Stone; its Fleſh 


Ii very yellow, and its Skin red; it is half as 


| big, and as long again as the Imperial Plum, but 


its Fleſh is not ſo ſolid, 

38. Le Mangeron, is à fine large Damask 
Plum, of a Violet Colour; the Fruit is round, 
and opens well; the Taſte is particular, and much 
to be admir'd. | 

9. Prune ſans Noyau, i. e. the Plum without 
tone, is black and ſmall, ſhap'd like a Heart; 


it opens well, but has only a Kernel within- 


fide; it is a Rarity, but not very pleaſant to 
eat. 
40. Prune Datille, is of two Kinds, one 


brought from a Place nam'd Gonorre, and the 
other from Maus; the laſt fort is the white, 
| long and narrow, the other is lefs, ſhorter, 
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of a Violet Colour; they both open well, and 
arc excellent in their Taſte. | 


41. Cour de Pigeon, i. e. the Pigeon's Hean 
Plum, is ſo call'd from its Shape; this ſort i 


black, of a moderate Size, and opens very well; 4; 
it is well taſted, and is ſo much the more to be i a 
eſteem'd, becauſe it keeps ſo long upon the MW it 11 


Tree, i. e. from about the end of September, till ¶ chic 
the end of October; it is fit for eating, and it is a MW ly fi 
very good Bcarcr. | 
42. Prune de Rhodes, i. e. the Rhodes Plum, MW is 
is fair and large, of a brown Violet Colour, ve- Wt ver: 
ry much duſted it is a little longiſh, and opens 8 rial. 
pretty well z it ripens a little late. Y 1:4 
4 Damas gris, i. e. the grey Damask, i 
call'd alſo Prune de Monſieur, is a Violet Plum, 
very much powder'd ; it is pretty large, the 
Fleſh yellow, and quits the Stone; it is well 
taſted, and is eaten late; ſome call it Gros Da- 
mas Muſquee tardif, i. e. the large late muskd 
Damask _ p 5 by I 
. Prune Tranſparante, i. e. ent Plum, 
ſo Cu, becauſe if we hold it to Sun one 
may ſee through it, ſo as to diſcover the Stone; 
it is very rare, and an handſome large Fruit, long 
and white; it is very good, and parts from the 
Stone. | 
47. Prune Virginale, i. e. the virginal Plum, 
is a ſort of large white Damask, very much e- 
ſteem'd in Anjou; it leaves the Stone, and is 
one of the beſt Plums; it is ſomewhat like the 


tle whiter without and within. 

46. Mignonne, i. e. the Minion Plum, is pret- 
ty large and long, white ſtreak'd with red, and 
opens well; its Fleſh is delicate, and its Water 
very ſweet; it is highly eſteem'd about Touraine 

in 


] 
Abricot Plum brought from Tours, but is a li- i 
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in France, where it gain'd the Name Mignonne, 


i. e. Favourite, for its good Qualitics z it | 
very well, and holds a long time ripe upon the 
T | 


ree. 74 | hate * 

| 47. Reine Claude, i. e. Queen Claudia Plum, 
e Nis a ſort of large white Damask, almoſt round; 
it ripens pretty late, and its Fleſh is firm and 
thick ; it quits the Stone, and its Juice is rich- 
ly ſugar'd; it is highly eſteem d. | 
48. Prune de Pologne, i. e. the Polonian Pl 
s white, large and longiſnh, it opens well, and is 
very good]; it is ſomewhat like the white Impe- 
nal, but much better. 
* 49. Prune de Suiſſe, i. e. the Switzer's Plum, 
or by ſome cal d F Alteſſe, is almoſt made like 
the 2 but narrower, longer, and a little 
pointed; it is of a Violet Colour, and very 
much powder'd; it leaves the Stone, comes late, 


ud yet ripens well. 


Fo. There is alſo another Polonian Plum, of a 
Violet Colour, very much powder'd, pretty large 
and long, almoſt ſhaped like the St. Catherine; 
| the Fleth is yellow and very well taſted, though 
it is one of the lateſt Plums. 

Fi. La Prune Date, i. e. the Date Plum, is a 
| fort of late Imperial; there is the white and the 
red; they open well, and keep a long while ri 
yon the Tree, and after they are gather'd, the 
Fleſh is very firm, and is good raw or dry'd. 

72. Prune de St. Catherine, i. e. St. Catherine's 
Plum, is white, large, and more flat than long z 
it rarely leaves the Stone, but is very good to 
eat rawg being one of thoſe which has the ſweet- 
eſt J ag although it ripens late; it dries v 
well, and without much Trouble, being ſubj 
to dry even upon the Tree; this ſort comes bet- 
ter from a eh 7 and we 
ſhould have a good many of them. z. 
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. Damas d Eſpagne, i. e. the Spaniſh Da. 
4 Plum, is of two kinds; one is quite round, 
and the other a little longiſh ; they are both 
black, and come very late, but they open well, 
and are very good. 

74. Rognon de Cog, i. e. the Cock's Kidney, 
is a ſmall white Plum, ſtreak'd with red, a lit- 
tle longiſh, and ſhap'd like a Kidney, but it 
cleaves to the Stone, and comes late; it is: 
a great Bearer. | | | 

77. Prune de St. Julian, i. e. the St. Julia 
Plum, is of a dark Violet Colour, very much 
duſted; this does not quit the Stone, and dries 
upon the Tree, and ſometimes remains there till 
the hard Froſts _— z It is a good Plum, and 

ing. 


yello 
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comes from a Wil 

76. Prune Norbette, i. e. the Norbet Plum, is 
like one of the late ſmall Damask Plums, which 
do not part from the Stone; it eats well raw, 
but bakes much better; it makes excellent Pru- 
ants of a fine blue Colour. 

. Diapree noir tardive, i. e. the late black 
Diaper Plum, is an excellent Fruit, à little 
rounder than the early ſort; it is eaten in Ofc 
ber and November. 

78. Gros Damas Violet Tardif, i. e. the late 
large Violet Damask Plum, comes from Tours, 
is a very good Fruit, and leaves the Stone; it 
ripens late. 

g. Gros Damas rouge de Tours, i. e. the great 
red Damask Plum, brought from Tours in France, 
ripens its Fruit late; it leaves the Stone, and is 
very well taſted this holds in cating amgng the 
laſt Plums. * 

60. L'Imperatrice, i. e. the Empreſs, is a large, 
round, Damask Plum, of a Violet Colour, ve 
much powder'd ; it is a good Bearer, its Fl 

4 * yellow, 
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' Wycllow, and very agreeable ; it is one of the la- 
iet 


6 . Nantois, is a large red Damask 
that comes late; it is of a long make like the 
Date Plum, but leſs pointed; I reckon it one 


of the beſt, and it Keeps upon the Tree till the 
Froſts. 


62. Gros Damas V iolet, the large Violet Da- 
mask Plum, is a long Fruit, well powder'd, is 
3 lies x3. 14 1 

y the powder- 
* Ty of a Plum is meant what the Ex- 
| gl:ſþ Gardeners call the blue of aPlum. 


63. Prune Supreme, 3. e. the ſupreme Plum, 

one of the largeſt, and is white fireak'd w = 
red, of a long make and comes late; the Leaf 
ö * og Bale This Fruit does not part 
| freely from ” the Thomn, and, in my Opinion, is 
| rae to be choſen for its Beauty than its Good- 
| Le Gros Damas noir tres tardif, i. e. the 
| eſt black coca hey does not part 
freely from the Stone, nor is it ſo high flayour- 
| ed 3 the former Plums; heady, we ſhould 
| have ſome of this ſort, as the Fruit is beautiful 
| andlaſts a great while. 

One might yet mention great Varieties of 
Plums, which are frequent enough about Pa- 
{ 715, but I ſhall content my ſelf with thoſe alrea- 
9. obſerv'd, which will furniſh a ſufficient 
{ Yancety for any Garden of the beſt ſorts. 
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Of Peaches ; a Catalogue of the beſt Sori 
| 2215 their Deſcriptions and Time: kin 
of Ripening, with ſeveral uſeful Pan 
culars relating to their Improvement. W 


s the Peach is one of the moſt delich 
ay; ous Fruits of the Garden, if it be wel 
= Sl known, and manag'd with Diſcretioß 
i, is worth our while to enquire into 
the ſeveral Varieties of it, and then examine ints 
their ſeveral Ways of Management. The Lift d 
the ſeveral forts here mention'd, will be tho: 
which are accounted the beſt in France, which 
amount to of Number; however, a large 
Garden ſhould not be without them all, fora: 
much as they ripen at ſeveral Seaſons, beginning 
about the middle of June, and affording Fruit 
till November; but where a Garden is ſmall, the 
_ Owner may choaſe his Fruit out of the follow 
ing Lift, and pleaſe his Taſte by examining the 
Deſcriptions of every ſort. 
The earlieſt fort is in French call'd “ Avant, 
Peſche muſquee, i. e. the early or avant musked 


Peach; the Fruit is ſmall and white, but its 


Water or Juice very ſweet; it is a great Bear- 


er, and is very ſubject to be inyaded by Piſ- 
mires. | 


The 
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The ſecond is call'd is Peſabe dr Trove, 4. e. 
the Trey Peach, which ripens at the ſame time 
with the former; it is call'd in ſome Places A 
Peſebe Mufqute rouge, or the early red musk- 
64 Peach; it is and higher flayour'd than 
the white ſort. 
3. La double de hm i. e. the double * 
Peach, is larger and rounder than the former, 
and as well taſted; it is a great Bearer, and holds 
10 ſome time good u n the Tree; there are two 
Ire of this TR the one red, the orher of 
a — * 
| e #. e. the Capucine 
| Pech, is = and is alſo to be eſteer'd for 
being e and very well taſted; it is a 
© lictle Ka _ in ew ot it was rais'd from the 
Stone of an early Peach, and is ſo chang'd in 
is Fruit, that it exceeds them all; a Change of 
chis kind I find common to Peaches rais'd from 
de Stone, Nee Stone - a 2 you 
bringing a Payy, and the Stone of a Pa 
E a Plant which brings a Peach. Wale che the 
Faies are hard flcſh'd, and the Peaches are 


Fc fe Alberge, 1. e. in hes Egli re 
& without, er a middle Size, excellent rich Fla- 
Four, 4 little flat, {ay Stone ſmall, and cover d 
6. L'Alberge ro * i. e. the red Mlborge, 
| a white Fleſh, is flatter than the ores 
7. L' Alberge Hiolette, i. e. Sas purple Albergt 
Peach, is rarer than the two preceding; 1 
| what. mall, and is not good as the yellow, 
k _— is an er Peach. : 


g Jas Alberge Peach, which is yellow within 2 
vich arcddiſh Purp 
void well taſted. 1 
; þ Colout i is fa browniſh: Purple; the Fruit is ſome- 
o — 


but if they were to be train d in the manner 
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8. La Peſche Magdalaine, i. e. the white Mag 
dalain Peach, _ a very large Fruit in goa yi 
Ground, but is ſeldom mark'd with red; it IM conf 
one of the beſt Peaches we have in the 
being full of an high flayour'd Juice, which 
melts freely in the Mouth; it is ſubject to drop MW Orc 
its Fruit, and often invaded by the Pi/mire, MW pu; 
as moſt of the high taſted Fruits are. There i; 
one of this ſort which is call'd the musk d Mag. | 
dalain, which has a richer Flavour than the reſt, the 
It is good to obſerve that theſe Trees bloſſon IM 
early, and ſhould be ſhelter'd from the Rudene 
of the Weather while they are in Flowers, if MW thc 
we expect a good Crop. 

9. La Magdalains rouge, +. e. the red Magd. 
lain Peach, is not fo large as the former, but the 
Fleſh or Pulp is rather more delicious; it is 1 
better Bearer chan the other Magdalain Peaches 
„Memorandum. There is not one of theſe 
Peaches which would not ripen without a Wall, 


and might be brought to n Standards, 
though the ſhaking of the Winds would, per- 
haps, be apt to make them drop their Fruit; 


Mr. Herron has mention'd about Pears, in his 
Letter to me inſerted before in this general Trea- 
tiſe, that is, in placing Arbour Poles in ſuch 
a manner, as to form the Shape of a Bell the 
ſide uppermoſt, and the young Shoots of 
the Tree twiſted about ſuch a Frame like a 
Screw, I am apt to think we might keep out 
Peach-tree full of Wood every where and there 
would be no Neceſſity of Pruning, which is too 
* bring Gum, and to canker the Trees to 
ir Deſtruction in Stone Fruits. If Reaſon 
can guide us, this Contrivance muſt be good, for 
all Stone Fruit is apt to gum, by pruning and 
wounding 
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wounding of them; and the more a Tree gums, 
the ſooner it decays : But in this- Screw, like 
winding of Trees, there need be no pruning, and 
conſequently thoſe which bring Stone Fruit may 
be of 0 laſt. I have ſeen a Standard Peach- 
tree that has not been pruned, as largeas a good 
Orchard Apple-tree, and has brought _ 
Fruit; and at Ileworth at Middleſex, I have 
ſeen an Abricot-tree as large; but when they 
are againſt Walls, — = are ſo often cut, that 
they ſeldom!fill the Wall: However, in the Way 
I mention, the Peach is ſafe from the Knife and 
Gum; its Bloſſoms may be eaſily defended from 
the Froſt, and it will not be attack'd with Ver- 
mine, ſuch as the Piſmire and the Fly, becauſe 
ts greater Freedom preſerves it from Wounds 
and Gum. But to proceed. 

The tenth Peach is call'd in French, Ia Peſche 
mignonne, i. e. the Minion Peach, or by ſomo. de 
France Ia Veloutee, i. e. the Velvet Peach, is of 
the Magdalain kind, is rather flat than round, is 
pretty large, and well colour'd within and with- 
out; it is very juicy and well taſted, and is e- 
ſteem'd as one of the beſt Peaches. | 

11. Is le Pavy blanc, i. e. the white Pavy, is 
faid to be the Male of the Magdalain Race; it 
is high flavour'd and musk'd, and as it comes a- 
mong the firſt Peaches, it ripens eaſily: We 
have likewiſe the red and yellow Pavies, which 


| are in eating at the ſame time, and it is the Opi- 


nion of curious Men, that every Peach has its 
Pavy, which is ſuppos'd in France to be the 
Male-peach. | 

12. La Peſche Ceriſe, i. e. the Cherry-peach, 
is red, the Fleſh a little dry and hard; it is not. 
one of the beſt, | 


5 3 13. Ia 
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12. La Peſche Royale, i. e. the Royal - peach 
1 a für Fruit, of a fine red Co * 
rather long than round, but has little Juice. 
14. La Belle Chevreuſs, is of a bright we ca 
Colour, and has a delicate ſweet Juice Ke Frut 
is longiſh and pretty large; it bears very wel, 
and has ſeveral Varieties in its Tribe. his -{ 
157. La Peſche &[talie, i. e. the [talian Peach, 
is a ſort of Chevreuſe, a little larger than th: ende 
former; it has ſome Qualities of the Peach, oö 
which the French call la Peſche de Pau, butyl 2: 
a little more pointed, and is an excellent Fruit. 
16. La Peſche Chancelire, i. e. the Chancellor chou 
ch, is of the Chevreuſe Family, but is the enou 
geſt and beſt of them all, and has been brought 
to bear and ripen Fruit very well upon Stand. 
ards in the Chancellor Seguier's Gardens in Fran, 
from whence it took its Birth from a Stone of O. 
the common Chevreuſe Peach. LY tl 
17. La Peſchs Dreuſel, is rat her long, thu So 
round 2 its Skin is velveted 3 5 
„ but very agreeable; its | or b 
bt red, from whence it is call'd in Fran 


Sanguinole, i. e. the bloody Peach. Whuic 

18. Peſche Bourdin, is a round. fleſhy Fruit, WW frn 
pretty red, and of a middle Size; it has a vey 2g 
rich Flavour, much like that of the Per. {Ware 
an Peach; it is well eſteem'd, and is a the 
Bearer, and brings better Fruit in Standards or : 
Dwarfs, than againſt a Wall. no! 

19. Peſche Violette, i. e. the Violet- peach, i bla 
rather long than round, very melting, and its Te 
Juice of a vinous Flavour; it bears well, either WY 

ainſt a Wall or in a Dwarf, and is efteem- n. 


one of the beſt; there is a large and a (mall IB fat 
ſort. 9 
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20. La Peſche hlanobe, i e. the white Peach, 
; a good Fruit, but not ſo well flavour'd as the 
fer Peach; its Tree is very tender, and ſhould 


V. 
de carefully look'd after: This Peach has its 
pavy, Which is a J do en We 
21. White Brugnon, finel Sod with red; 
this ſort is much improved if it lies by ſome 
ne before it is eaten, its Fleſh then becomes 
ender and melting; it comes late, but is very 
ood. > ' F. a! . 


" LY 


' 22. La Peſche licte jaune, i. e. the yellow 
yough. coated Peach, is pretty large and flat, and 
though it comes late, its Fleſh is good and juicy 
«1'4 h. 00 OT 5. 1 VN. 
23. Peſche Violette tardive, i. e. the late Vi- 
Jolet-peach, is large and fair, and is well taſted 
when the Autumn is dry; it ripens ſo late in 
Joasher, chat when the Seaſon is wet, it is worth 
ale ;; it ſhould always be planted againſt a 
eee ono hoy 99S HOWE 
All the ugh coated Peaches have their Males, 
which are-call'd by the French Brugnons or B#u- 
mon, which are rounder, larger, and have their 
Juice more musked or perfum' d; their Fleſh is 
firm and a little hard, and therefore they require 
a great deal of Sun; but none of the Brunions 
are ſo much eſteem'd as their Peaches, becauſe 
they do not quit the Stone. 2 s 
24. Le Teton de Venus, i. e. Yenus's Breaſt, is 
not unlike the Admirable; it has ſome Reſem- 
; Wi lance of a Woman's Breaſt, pointed on che 
Toplike a Nipple; its Fleſh-is white, and with- 
out- ſide it is a little touch'd with red; it is melt- 
ng and high flayour'd, and is one of the beſt, 
| WH fate Peaches; * AS 


T 25. Peſthe 
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27. Peſche Commune, i. e. the Common» 9 
is by ſome —_ eee Peſche 
beilte i. e. the Basket- it is round, v 
white, and velveted; s a Baſtard M 5 
rais'd from a Stone; it is very well taſted in 
light Ground, but in the firong Lands its Fleſh 
is green and bitter; it is a great Bearer, and vil 
if to Perfection . the K 5 of | 

26. * a fleur doable, ;. e. the double Bla 
ſom- is rather a Curioſity than a goo 

Pack, (and more covered for the ſake o 
Flower. than for its Fruit z the Fruit indeed | 
large and fair, but it ſeldom bears. 

Z7. Pe Peſche "Admirable; is what we call In Ex. 

the Admirable; it has that Name, as wel 
for its Beauty and Goodneſs, 4 for Js hag 
Fruit; it is almoſt round and very red, and ty 
Fleſh very melting and well caſted; it is ven 
much eſteem'd, and one can rey, have too mi 

— 4,0 e.the Pirijte-penety 

28. Peſche Pourpree, l. e. the e-peach, of 
by ſome call'd Nivette, is large, — ma round, 
of a browniſh red, and velveted, very and 
well taſted ; it is one of _ beſt Bearers and bel 
Peaches. 2 | 

29.  Peſcbe # Andilly, 3. e the Andilly-peach 
is very large, round and fleſtiy; it is white with- 
— ) gt withoir ps f like- the Perſian 

ca c 71 

La e 1. e. the Perſian Peach, b 
I but ſhorter and rounder than that 
which is call d: Peſcbe de Peau, i. e. the Skin- 
peach; it is red and pointed, and its Fruit 5 
commonly bliſter'd or knotted on the - 
its Fleſh is delicate and full of Juice, oy Vi 
towards the Stonc, which is flat, and al, 

pointed; 


| 
e 
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pointed; it bears well either in Standard or a- 
1 75 a 2 well deſerves a Place among 
ur beſt Peac 
1. Peſche d Abricot, i. e. the Abricot-peach, 

15 a call'd the Scandalian- peach; we Ne 
det forts of it, both round, one ſmooth and vel- 
yeted, and of a reddiſh Colour, che other ie 
er, coated and yellow z they bear and ripen well 
either in Dwarfs or tandards, and may b e 0 
from the Stone. 

32. Peſcbe Bellegarde, 3. e. the Wee 
of the Engliſh Catalogues, is a fair, | hg ar 
round Fruit, and has yery little red wit 
without; it is a good. Peach and comes a 15 


Pe dee, . e. the Narbonne? peac 
1 225 iſh nt: 2 : he jon peels 


te, than I its 
* Peſe 1972 5 the Raſſane- pedc li, i 05 
efteem'd in L oc it is yellow within 
without, the Fleſh 3 is a little dry, and not very 
high flavour d about Paris z the Fruit is 155 | 
large, and comes late. 

All the Peaches which are yellow within and 
* 4 are leſs Aa eb d chan 1 having 
a drier Fleſh, and a leſs perſum d Juice 
Vitry, is a very large Peach, flat, 
and full of $3 itiSavers ood late 
z it. 1 Key» „rich, and very 2 towards 
7 Big winch is very ſmall; 22 like the 
Nivette-peach, that ſome Gardiners would have 
it the fame z but I am of Opinion it is the Fe- 
male of the great white monſtrous Pavy, which 
is not unlike it, and comes at the fame time; it 
s almoſt round like the Admirable , which is 

I 2 white 


nt Gong, Ea to be eſteem'd for coming 


% 
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| CILLA | 

white within and without, but the Belle de J. 
try is of a browniſh red and velveted. | 

36. Peſche de Peau, i. e. the ge is of 
two ſorts, viz. the round kind, which is a good 
Peach, and the beſt, of the two; and the long 
ſort, which 1s flats and ſubject to decay in the 
middle, its Stone ſplitting for the moſt part; 
requires a warm Expoſure, otherwiſe its Fruit 
is green and taſtleſs; the Male of this ſort is ye. 
ry large, and is call'd the Monſtraus Pavy, which 
brings a fine red Fruit, full of Fleſh, and 
the warmeſt Expoſure to bring its Fruit to Per. 
fection. | ke oe r | 
There are ſtill many other Tribes of Peach 
as thoſe that bear the Title of Preſſe, of whic! 
there are white, red and yellow. The Meri 
toues or Malacotoues, &c. which I ſhall not pa: 
ticularly take Notice of, no more than of ſome 
Pavies, which will not ripen in the colder Cl 
mates, i. e. where the Sun is not very hot in 
October, which is very neceſſary to ſoften the 
lock of the Pavies, which are too apt to be 
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 CHapr. V. - 
Of the Hazle, Walnut, Mulberry, Pome- 
granate, Cornelian Cherry, and I Azze- . 
roli; Remarks upon their Management 
and Improvement: With particular 'Proofs 
of the Sap's Circulation in Plants. 
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Have obſery'd five Kinds of Hazles, 
1 which may properly oy be cul- 
tivated about a Country-Houſe, and 
it is as likely there may be as many 
more that may ſlip my Obſervation: However, 
It any one knows how to manage theſe, he needs 
no Inſtructions for the Education of the reſt, for 
they are all ſo nearly allied, that their Manage- 
nent is the ſame, unleſs in this Particular, that 
e Spaniſh and Engliſh Hazles will bear well in 
a Coppice, and the Philberts and Cobnut muſt 
wh Air to bring a tolerable Crop; the ſorts are 
E ˖ 


Red Philbert, beſt White Philbert, good 
baniſh Hazle, good Cob- nut, very large 
ommon Hazle ; all theſe may be up- 
on one another, and the Seedlings bring Nuts of 
anous Kinds. 5 | 2x8 
As all theſe are Haſels or Hazles, I ſhall give 
only the general Names 1 they are call'd by 
: ; 4 
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in the ſeveral Countries in and near Europe, with. 
out. entring upon the ſeyeral Botanical Diſtine. 
tions; nor ſhould I go ſo far as this, but for the 
fake of the Gardiners, who, if they have to do 
with Foreigners, may know what Tribe of 
Plants is meant, if the Queſtion ſhould be akt 
in any Language, and I leave the Gardiners then 

to produce Varieties. . . + 

In Greek it is call'd zagua wovrinn i. e. Nux Pu. 
tica, or Corylus, and Nux Abellina or Avellang; 
the *Arabians name the Hazle, Agileuz, and Buy 
duch or Banduch; in Italy it is call'd Nocivol, 
Nacelle and Avellane, and in Spain Auellane; the 
French c the Tree Courier, and thoſe which 
we call Philberts in England, they call Aveline;; 
in Germany theſc Nuts are call'd Haſelnutz, and 
the Hollanders name them Haſelnuct. 

The red Philbert is eſteem'd more. than the 
others; its Kernel 1s tender, and the Shell yery 
thin; this and the white Philbert, both bring 
their Nuts in Cluſters, even ſometimes to the 
Number of twelve in a Bunch. | 

The Cob- nut brings the largeſt Nuts of an 
of the Hazles, but its Shell is very hard as w 
as its Kernel, and is chiefly eſteem'd for its ex- 
traordinary Size; however, ſome delight to pro- 
Pagate. it which with ſeven Vears Patience ”y 

e brought to bear from a Nut ſet in the Ground, 
as well as the Spaniſh Nut, which comes as well 
with us as the Philbert; but which kind ſoever 
we like beſt, may with very little trouble be 
encrcas'd by grafting upon the common Harzles, 
upon which it takes freely, ſo that in Hedge- 
rows, and other open Places, where we have 
common Hazle, we may preſently make an A. 
mendment z it would be well to try ſome in Cop- 
Pices. | 
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Obſervations concerning the Mulberry. 


"HE. black Mulberry ſhould be planted in 
the Shade, to prevent its Fruit Gem fal- 
ling, ch it is very apt to do if it be full ex- 
he Sun; it — been obſerv'd in ſome 
ace, that this Fruit comes extraordinary lar 5 
if it be planted and treated in Epi aguinit a 
Wall fituate to the North. 

The white Mulberry brings a ſmall Fruit not 
worth our Care, but the of its Leaves for 
Silk-worms is very advantagious. A Friend of 
mine tells me, that they ma — wok be inoculated 
pen the Elm 3 ucceſs; it is worth 
S oy flow Growth of the 


back 4 z nay, he Js, © the Buds will take up- 
on the Lime or Linden T and bear better 


than upon the Elm; he adviſes the Experiment 
to be made, and the Expence cannot be very 
great. I ſhall here inſert a Letter I receiv d con · 
cerning the . . trees. 


To Mr. BRADLEY, F R. F. 


FARE x 


Fading one 0 one of your dy FTreatiſes of 
„1 there with Pleaſure 
a Letter — 


ming /omes the Firſt, 
© to the Lords Labin of the Shires, for 


6 = encreaſing of Mulderry- trees; and likewiſe 


it your deſire to encourage ſo beneficial 
4 Work a this Time me, and ' examining into 


| + that 4 at Chelſea, I find, that for var of 

da better bod of raiſipg Mulberry 

© they fail in a great Meaſure of that dar Suck 

* they might expect, they rightly K 
4 0 
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© of the true Way of raiſing the ſame, for I find 
, " ſeedlin Plants there not above a Foot high, 
* two Years old; I have therefore ſent you an 
Account how vi have practis'd raiſing them 
from Seed, and the Way how I arriy'd to the 
Knowledge. Being once making a hot Bed 
© for Melons, I too 1 two or thee! Spits of 
© Mould under a Mulberry-tree to cover _ 
© Bed; about a Month after, to my der 
e — came up a 8 Quanti 2 $- ulberry 
6 Ph the which, without Care, grew that 
© Seaſon above a Foot hi h, which I found came 
© from the Sced that fell under the old F 
© fince- which Time I have annually 50 
* the making a hot Bed in — of a good 
: gos gk and after covering the Dung with 
light Mould,” have ſcrap'd up the Earth 
8 Mey under my old Mulberry-trees, and thrown 
it on, and then cover'd that with a little light 
Earth, and cover'd the whole with Mats, 
C. keoping it gently water'd, till the Seed ſprout- 
© ed, and then ta the Mats away, I follow- 
© ed the ſame with Water all Summer, and I 
© have not faiPd to have. great Quantities of 
Mulberry- plants that Summer, ſixteen or eigh- 
teen Inches high, which I let ſtand all the 
next Winter, and in very hard Weather hoopd e 
© and matted the Bed z I planted them out in ! 
* the pring, and gaye them gentle Water- Wn 
© ings ol rooted, and. Sound. the Succeſs won- 5 
t 


| IDE 
« Sir, Ok kink ix.ma be any Way * 
© ful to the Pub and > Is to — it, 1 
ſhall ſend what any * may fall under my 
Notice, tis why 
ro our = | 
185 _ F.C. | 
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Concerning Graffing of Walnuts. oY 


Have often been of Opinion that a Walnut 
might be grafted as well as another Fruit- 
and often wondred that no Body has yet 
2 the Attempt, 2 when ſo many have 
complain d that the Walnuts about their Grounds 
| were not good, and that their Neighbours had 
better than themſelves: The large French Wal- 
nut is to me the beſt, not only for its tender 
Shell, but its ſweet Taſte and e Big- 
neſs; but then indeed it will not keep ſo well 
a5 the ſmaller ſort, neither is it ſo great a Bearer, 
but I conceive by graffing it, it may be ſooner 
brought to bearing, and in more Quantity than 
vie it grows wild, as we find in many other 
ruits. 


Some Remarks concerning the Pom granade 
and Cornelian Cherry. 


His Tree loves to ſhoot very long before it 

will hold its Bloſſoms for Fruit, and theſe 
come always at the end of the Branches, which 
| think proper to mention, becauſe our Gardi- 


5 T the Bloſſom and the Fruit, both of which 
have their Excellencies, the Flower for its beau- 
> Colour, and the Fruit for its plealant Sharp- 


The Cornelian Cherry is of two ſorts, the 
red and the white, but the latter is not very 
common; the Fruit has an agrecable Tartn 
when it is ripe, but is often gathered green, and 

| , put 


ners commonly top the Branches, and ſo both . 
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ut in Salt and Water, to. imitate pickled 0. 


IVES. 


oF 5 ail Ie.) 
Obſervations concerning the Fruit calle 
8 IAzeroli. 5 
His is a kind of Thorn, often call'd the 
Spaniſh Thorn; its Leaf is much large 
than the common Whitethorn, but of the fame 
Figure; the * is red, 00 as large ry a Cher. 
ry, but has a dry Pu is agrecable eno 
when it is full pes ies Flower is apt 6 


to prevent which, we plant it in Efpalier, 
a Wall expos'd to the South; the Grag vi 
take as well upon Pear ſtocks, as upon the White 
thorn; or wanting theſe, they will do well up 
on the * bo ince-ſtock, —4—— of fn 
brings it to Fruit plenti in a ſhon 
A This Fruit N, excellent Sweetmex, 
much us'd in France and Italy. IX 
There is another fort of Azeroli, whoſe Fruit 
is half as big again as the former; the Leaf like 
wife is much larger, and of a grey Colour. 
The third ſort comes from Node, and 5 
more conſiderable than the others; the Leaf i 
very large, fomewhat reſembling that of thc 
Thorn, but lefs cut or notched on the Edges; 
theſe two laft forts were brought from Frans 
about thirty Years ago. | 
The fourth ſort is the white Azeroli, which 
is pretty common in Italy; its Fruit has the fame 
agreeable Sharpneſs as the former. 


Particular Proofs of the Sap's Circulatim 
in Plants. 
A 7 Otwithſtanding the many evident Proofs | 


J have given of the Sap's Circulation, I my 
f 3 WI 


J as be as ad a6. M1605 = — - 
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with a few who have made firm Reſolutions with 
themſelves never to believe it, and by the fame 
poſitive Rule would pin down the Belief of o- 
thers with that 1 9 Way of Reaſoning, that 
they are aſſur d there is not any Circulation of 
Sap in Plants, but they are content to avoid diſ- 


175 


ing about it, it is enough that they are not 
of that Opinion, they laugh at it and drink their 
Bottle: But I am ſo little concern'd at the Con- 
duct of theſe Men, that I ſhall ſtill continue, as 
Occaſion offers, to give the World fuch Inſtan- 
ces of the Sap's Circulation, as ſhalt occur from 
Time to Time to my Memory, for the ſake of 
thoſe who have already improv'd their Skill in 
Planting, from the Knowledge they have of it, 
= thoſe others who are beginning to think 
R. | 
The Relation which J deſign at preſent is of 
a Lime Tree in Holland, which is now grow- 
ing with its firſt Roots in the Air, which have 
ſhot out, Branches in great, Plenty, at the ſame 


Time that its firſt Branches of the Head are 


converted into Roots, and ſuccour the Tree: I 
then deſire to know, if the Sap is not every 
where at once in the ſame Tree, and Whether all 
the Sap of that Tree has not the ſame Intent 
towards Vegetation? Thoſe, who ſay the Sap is 
in the Root all the Winter, ſeem, from this In- 
ſtance, to be miſtaken; and if it was not every 
where alike in the Tree, how comes it that the 
branched Part of the Tree exchanges its Leaves 
for Roots, and the Roots that were before, 
change their Fibres for Leaves and Branches? 
Is it then not 8 that the Sap is the ſame in 
every Part of the "rec at all Times, and is con- 
ſtantly acting equally throughout the whole 


But 


| Plant? 
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But that we 1 go ſo far as Leyden for 

a Proof of this Relation, Mr. Fairchild, Mr. 
I hitmill, and ſome others, have began to put in 
ractice the proper Method for giving us ſome 
amples of it at Home, and that thoſe who 
are toQ remote from!theſe Gardens may not want 
the Benefit of ſatisfying themſelves at an eaſy 
Rate, I ſhall here lay down two or three Ways Þ 


of performing the Operation. 
We muſt Hit 9 of a young Tree 
of one Shoot, either of Willow, Alder, Elm, 
Lime or Linden, or indeed any other Tree that 
will take Root eaſily by laying, and bend: 
the Shoot gently down to t 3 EN we mu 
in down the extream Part of the Shoot in the 
Earth in the proper Seaſon for making Layers, 
and let it remain without other Ceremony till it 
has taken Root; your whole Plant will then 


make the Appearance of an Arch or bent Bow 


above the Ground, till the new Roots are wel 
ſtruck ; then we mutt dig about the Original or 
firſt Root of the Plant, and gently raiſe it. out 
of the Ground till we bring the Stem it adheres 
to to an upright, which muſt be help'd by a 
Tong Stake, tor the Stem alone will incline to 
end. | _y 

When this is done, we mult. prune thoſe Roots 
that are rais'd inta the Air from the Bruiſes and 
Wounds they receiv'd in digging them up, and 
apply ſome of the following Mixture warm with 


a Bruſh, to the pruned Parts. 
Take two Qunces of Bees Wax, two Qunccs 
of Tallow, one Ounce of Turpentine, one Ounce 
of Rozin, melt them together in'a Pipkin, and 
ee the Mixture moderately warm, as directed 
efore. e 


The 
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The Tree being thus dreſs d, prune off all the 
zuds or Shoots that Js can find upon the Stem 
of the Plant, and dreſs the Wounds with the 
bove Mixture, to prevent any collateral Shoot- 
Wings that might happen, and might thereby ren- 
der the Stem diſagreeable to the Sight; beſides, 
vere che Stems of theſe revers'd Trees to be 
uffer d to ſhoot collaterally, the original Root, 
which we now have 1 into the Air, will 
not be ſo apt to ſhoot freely. 
On the other hand, we muſt have 73 that 
new growing Roots of this reverſed Plant 
de well nouriſh'd, and therefore we muſt cut 
away that part of the Shoot which was the 
Layer, a litrle below the Earth, to give the het- 
ter Nouriſhment to the Stem and its tranſlating 
Roots; but when we cut off the Top of this 
Layer, let the Wound be dreis'd with the Mix- 
ture beforemention'd. 
Fig. I. Is the Tree in its natural Growth. 
Fig. II. Is the ſame Tree bent down for lay- 
ng the Top Branches in the Earth. 1 
Vz III. Is a View of the ſame Tree when 
its otipinal Root is brought into the Air after it 
is dreſs d, and begins to ſhoot. 
When we are come thus far, we may rather 
wild Shoots from the original Roots, 
than thoſe that would bear Fruit, it we were to 
ſerve a graffed Fruit- tree after the ſame manner; 
for the Graff could not communicate in the re- 
vers'd Way any more of its Properties, than a 
Wilding could give to a Graff in this common 
Way of ordering Trees; bur it is not impoſlible 
to graff the original Roots which are in the 
Air, with any Cion of the ſame Tribe, no more 
than to do the ſame Work upon common Shoots 
of a Tree, as I have experienced. 
3 From 
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From the ſame Way of Reaſoni 7, I con 
clude, that we might ER two Tres into one 
another, in ſuch a manner, that where they ha 
taken good hold of each other, the Root of one 
of them might be taken out of the Ground and 
rais'd to the Air, ſo as to make one erect Tree. 
For Example, it we inlay an Elm into an Eim, 
as in Figure IV. when they are well join'd, tale 
the Root of one of them out of the Earth, and 
2 it to a Pole or Stake, as in. W and | 
uppoſe it will have an extraordinary Effect; by, 
I cannot yet determine its Sueteſs but by Rex 
fon only; but though this has never been tried 
that I know of, 110 I am not ſo much {way'd 
by the Cartier's Rule, but that I may find-ou 
= 506d a Path for my Purpoſe as the common 
If this ſucceeds, as I doubt not but it wil, 
we ſhall not want room wor Speculation, how 
far the Earth, or how. the Air influence 
a Plant: In Fig. V. from A. to B. I ſuppoſe, 
from what TI have obſerv'd in Nature, that the 
Shoots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, will be gradually leſs than 
one another. As for Example, 1 the longeſt aud 
thickeſt, 2 a Size leſs than 1, 3 a Size leſs than 
2, and fo on to B, where the two Trees ar. 
Join'd; for as the Stem from A to B does natu- 
rally decline in its * ſo it does not poſſes 
ſo many Veſſels on the Top as at the Bottom. 
And again, the Sap-Veſſels near the Root are 
ſooner and better furniſh'd, than thoſe that li 
more remote from it. But when we come to 
the joining of the two Plants-at B, and go u 

gradually. to C, we ſhall find juſt the Reve 
of what we obſerv'd before; the Branch 7, | 
ſuppoſe, will be the leaſt, 8 bigger than 7, 9 


bigger than 8, and ſo on to the Part which a 
Fry before 
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fore as a Root. And again, that all the Branch 
s from B to C will be oblig'd to turn up to the 
iir, though their Buds were revers'd; and ſo it 
$38 natural for me to ſuppoſe, that the Root D 
vill ſhoot out Branches and Leaves, as that in 
Fig. III. which we have already an Inſtance of 
in Holland. 7 

This laſt Experiment has been try'd ſince the 
firſt Impreſſion of this Work, and ſucceeds very 
well. | | 


6 — pa CÞ — 2 


atalogue of new. Grafings Anno 1723; 
by Mr. Fairchild and Mr. Whitmill orb 
ingenious Gardiners at Hoxton. = | 


Mr. Fairchild's are 


1. The Terebinths upon the Piſtachio. 

2. The Cedar of New England upon the Pir- 
nan Cedar. ; 

3. The Cedar of Libanus upon the Larix or 
Larf-tree, which is the more extraordinary, ſee- 
ing the Cedar is evergreen, and the Larix drops 
ts Leaves. | 2 

4. The Caſena's, one Sort upon another. 
F. The Spaniſh Barba Jovis upon the com- 
— | 22 

6, The yellow Indian Jeſſamine upon the En- 
Ws Allow Jeſſamine. A. r 5 

7. The Oleanders upon one another, ſo that he 
has three or four Sorts upon one Plant. 

8. Geranium with variegated Leaves, upon a 
Geranium with a ſcarlet Flower, from whence 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, all the arboreſcent 


Kinds of Geraniums will take upon one ano- 


ther, 
| 9. The 


ſoms of the Mezereon intermix'd with the yarg 


Hawthorn. 
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9. The Spurge Laurel upon the Mezereon, the 
firſt ever-green, the other not; in January thi 
makes a pretty Shew, to ſee the beautiful Bly 


gated Leaves of the Spurge Laurel. 

10. The Lilac upon the Perſian Teſamin, 
fo likewiſe the white, purple, and blue Lila 
may be grafted or budded upon one another. 

11.. The. Carolina Haw upon the comma i B 


12. The Red Curran upon the Black Cum 
but the Taſte of neither Fruit is changed, not 
any Property alter'd, no more than any other 
particular Fruit loſes its Properties by being en- 


tree. 

graffed upon a wild Stock... '., mo 
13. Curran upon the Goosberry-leav'd Ci. the 
14. Live Oak of Virginia upon the common the 
Engliſh Oak. . 3 bou 
15. {lex upon the common "Engliſh Oak. 14h 
16. Holm-Oak upon the Engliſh Oak. = 8 
17. Cork-Tree Tn the. Engliſh Oak, and ſo frot 
may be graffed all Kinds of Oaks upon one ano plai 
ther. 8 * Inf 
18. The Anti-Euphorbium, upon the Sent, ¶ the 
Afric, Arboreſc, &c. Ts of 
19. The Yariegated Tree Sedum upon the com- Ic 
mon Tree Sedum, and likewiſe ſeveral other kink WW gu 
of Sedum upon the Tree Sedum. + N sie 
20. Cotyledons of ſeveral Kinds upon the Tre: WP! 
Sedum. | 92 | | E 
ee 

Graſfings by Mr. Whitmill. 

; P C 

21. The Fig upon the Mulberry. Nau 
22. Vines upon Vines. N 
{ 


23. The 
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23. The Cockſpur Haw upon the double Blos 
oy” OE CE EDT ACED 
- +24. The Paſſion Tree upon the Vine. 
27. Myrtles upon one another, ſeveral ſorts, 

26. Abricots upon the Peach. ek 
27. Cherries upon the Peach. 

28. Laurel upon the Plum. 


WH Beſides theſe Graffings, which anſwer the 
End of propagating curiqus Plants with little 
rrouble, there is one Thing very remarkable 
WH which happen'd in Mr. Fairchilds Garden, from 
de budding or inoculating ſome of the Paſſion- 
* Witree, — Leaves were ſpotted with yellow, 
into one of that ſort of Paſſton-tree which bears 
the long Fruit; now, though the Buds did not 
take, yet in a Fortnight's time after budding, 
the yellow Spots began to ſhew themſelves a- 
bout three Foot above the Inoculation, and in 
a ſhort time after that, che yellow Spots appear- 
ed on a Shoot which came out of the Ground 
from another part of the Plant. Is not this as 
plain a Proof of the Sap's Circulation, as the 
Inſtance of the Jeſſamine 'mention'd before, or 
the Inoculation of the Small-Pox, is an Inſtance 
of the Circulation of the Blood? For my part, 
can't ſee how any Objection can be made a- 
gunſt the many evident Proofs that have been 
given of it, as well in the caſe of r of 
Plants, and rejuvenizing them, as in ſeveral o- 
thers mention d in my former Works; but in- 
deed I am not inſenſible that when I write, my 
Works fall into tke Hands of two ſorts of Peo- 
ple, the one, who, deſiring to be inform'd, are 
curious and inquiſitive, and would willingly 
lern; and the other, who finding themſelves 
Men by the Number of their Years, are either 
Vor. II. K aſham'd 


h 


* 
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aſham'd of askirig Queſtions, leſt they: ſhoull 
ſeem ignorant, or elſe think that their Age is | 
ſufficient Warrant for their Obſtinacy, and talk 
ing of Nonſenſe. For the firſt, I have that Ge 
neroſity, that I ſhall always, as far as my Tim 
will permit, think my ſelf well employ'd in in. 
ſtructing them; but for the latter who are ſur 
they know enough already, and reſolve againf 
Improvement, they are only fit to accompay 
one another. ab pony. Moi 

But there is one Queſtion which is a 

ſtumbling Block to thoſe who are but beginnen 
in the Knowledge of Circulation of Juices, and 
that is, how long Circulation is performing? (t 
uſe their own Terms) In anſwer to which, the 
muſt underſtand that the Motion of the Juicy 
is conſtant, and that whatever impedes it, or 
quickens it beyond its conſtant Courſe, tendsto 
weaken the Plants, for the Secretions are not 
then rightly made; beſides, the Motion of ju- 
ces is not in every Plant alike, in ſome quicke; 
and in others ſlower, for the Circulation «& 
Blood in one Animal, is not perform'd with the 
ſame Rapidity, that it is in another, as we find 


by the Beats of the Pulſe; the Motion of the 


Pulſe of a Snail, or of its Heart, as one may 
obſerve by taking off the Shell, is ſix or ſeven 
Times ſlower than the Beats of the Pulſe in an 
human Body; and the Pulſe of an human Body 
is more than that ſlower than the Pulſe of 1 
Squirrel, ſup oy all three to be in an equi 
State of Health. Now, as this Circulation mult 


be continual from the very firft of Life to the 
Moment of Death; ſo we muſt conſider too, 
that the Food or Nouriſhment receiv'd every 
Day, adds to the Juices that were in the Body 


before, which mult either encreaſe the Bulk , 
1 


SBS FAA 228. 
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the Body, or elſe be the occaſion of a Diſcharge 
of Juices from that Body; or both together; ſo 
that were it poſſible to ix upon any one. Dro 

of Juice in a Body, which one might ſip LA 
was the Leader of the reſt through al the Chan- 
nels, till it gain'd the Place it firſt ſet, out from; 
what with the new Nouriſhment that would be 
receiv'd into the Body, and the Parts that would 
be ſecreted from this Drop, in its Paſſage, ſuch 
Drop as well as all the reſt would be ſo chang'd 
and alter'd, as to be no more the ſame it was at 
firſt; but if by the Queſtion they ask, they 
mean, how long the infected Matter inoculated 
will be before it ſhews itſelf in the remote Parts 
of the Plant? Then we anſwer, that it is paral- 
lel with the Caſe of inoculating the Small-Pox 
on human Bodies, which is ſooner or later in 
ſhewing the Poiſon, as the Body is in more or 
ls Vigour when the Inoculation is made ; or 
elle from the Force or Power of the Poiſon in- 
oculated, which ſometimes is not ſtrong enough 
do engage the whole Body of Juices, and then 
does not appear at all, or very late; it is ſome- 
times three Days, ſometimes five or fix, and 


| ſometimes ten Days or more, before the Inocu- 


lation of the Small-Pox has diſpers'd itſelf over 
the Body, and infected the Blood enough to 
ſhew itſelf; and in Plants, we find that in the 


caſe of the Paſſion- tree abovemention'd, it was 


a Fortnight before the yellow Spots appcar'd, 
and in ſome Plants it is longer. | 
It is remarkable that the yellow Spots began 
to ſhew themſelves in the new Branches, 
which are of very quick Growth, ſhooting a- 
bout three Inches and a half per Day: I once 
meaſur'd one Shoot of a Paſſion-tree, which in 
ts Growth, from the beginning of May to Re 
| 2 e 


\ 
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end of September, was thirty two Foot in ; 
and it is in theſe quick Growers that I find the 
Variegations, after Inoculations, ſooneſt ſhey 
r if ODD 
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Concerning the propagating and hardenin 
of E arch Eons * ruita 7 Gro: 
fing, in a Letter communicated by Mr. 
Fairchild from a. Gentleman in Surry; to 

 awhich is added, ſeveral uſeful . Remarks 
upon Inarching, Graffing , and Bud 
ding. G e 


'A Letter to Mr. Fairchild at Hoxton: 


Mr. Fairchild, Feb. 24. 1721-2 


2 Write you this, to claim your Pro- 
Sel 1 By mile of trying any Experiments that 
8 d I ſhall direct you in Writing. But! 
ſhall not treat the moſt rational Gar 
diner J have ever met with, in the ſame man- 
ner I would an ordinary one: Nor ſhall I con. 
tent my ſelf with barely directing what | 
would have tried; but I ſhall alſo explain to you 
the Reaſons I go upon, and the End I propoſt 
by ſuch like Experiments. You'know I hare 
been fome Years propagating and colleCtingal 
© the ſeveral Species and Variations of Tres 
© both Engliſb and Foreign, that I can any where 

e © procultz 


AN 
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* procure, and make to live abroad with me in 
Winter; the Pleaſure and Uſefulneſs of which 
I need not explain to you. And I was laſt 
Summer conſidering of the ſeveral Ways of 
© raiſing and propagating of Trees, and particu- 
* larly by uniting them together, whether by 
thng in the Cleft, in the Bark, by Appli- 
cation to the Side (which I think you call 
* Whip-graffing) and by Inarching, and that 
too either by he 1 2 ron to the Side (as is 
now oft late practis'd) or a Top in the Cleft, 
| (as was practis'd by the Ancients) or Inoculat- 
ing, or Budding. For as to the Method of 
graffing by Incifion, I do not know what to 
© think of that, as it reſts on the Authority of a 
© Reficruſian Philoſopher. Firſt then, I obſerv'd, 
that it was a Maxim recerv'd among you, found- 
ed on Experience, that Trees of the fame Ge- 
nus or Family might be united together (a 
Truth that was very well known to the anci- 
* ent Gardiners) and by obferving particular In- 
{ ſtances, I found that thoſe of the more gene- 
* ral Genus's, or remoter Kindred, would do 
* upon one another alſo; and that for Inſtance, 
not only all ſorts of Peaches would do upon 
* one another, and all ſorts of Apples, but Peach- 
des too would take upon almoſt any ſort of 
Plams; Pears upon Quinces as well as Pears, 
* and even on the White-thorn and the Quick- 
beam; Almonds upon all forts of Plums as well 
as Peaches, and ſome ſay on the W hite-thorn z 
* Medlars and Azaroles on one another ; and up- 
* on the Quince, the White-thornand the Pear. 
And I obſerv'd the ſame to be true likewiſe in 
Foreſt · trees; and that the Aſhes, for Example, 
vould do upon one another, and ſo would the 


* Oaks; nor would the one's being ever- green, 
K 3 and 
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and the other not, alter the Caſe, as you ſhew'{ 
me in the Experiment of the Live Oak of 
Virginia, graffed upon the common Oak. From 
theſs Obſervations I concluded, that ſever! 
Exotick-trees that were hard to propagate, 
might have Stocks found they would groy 
upon, and particularly, I recommend the Ter. 
pentine to you (which you complain'd you 
could not propagate) to be d upon the 


Piſtaccia, which you ſay did take, but went 


off again, doubtleſs, becauſe your Stock wa 
too ſmall (the Piſtaccia being very pithy when 
it is ſmall). I hope when your Stocks are: 
little bigger, it will have the deſir'd Effect, 
becauſe Tournefort ranks them both under the 
ſame Genus, and the Ancients us'd to graff the 
Piſtaccia on the Terpentine to meliorate the 
Fruit : And I hope you will go on trying other 
Things, even where the Alliance appears re- 
mote, being warranted by the Experiments + 
bovemention'd z and ſo we may in time { 
how far this Matter will go. And though! 
know very well that you and others have tnet 
to make Trees take upon one another, that 
have no Similitude in the Flower, Fruit, Sced- 
Veſſel, or Seed, which are the moſt naturl 
Diſtinctions of Plants, and have met with no 
Succels in your Trials; yet becauſe ſome An- 
cients of Credit have aſſur'd us, that the Pome- 
rome and Carob may be graffed on the Wil 


low; I beg of you to try them during this 


Seaſon : That Tree may have ſome hidden Re- 
lation to them, though not in its Seed-Veſſ 
or Fruit, or may have ſome other peculiar 
Qualification for uniting with them, and it 


they do join it, may lead us to other Thing: 


© The 


e 
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Theſe were the firſt Thoughts that occurred to 


© me in this Matter. 


Then I obſerv'd further that the graffed 


c W ook ſomewhat of the Stock it was 


upon ; that the Pear, for Exa apc, 
cſſed on the Pear, was a larger Tree 
ow graffed on the Quince: And I confider'd 
cularly of the Almond, which Mr. Ray 
ys in his Time ſeldom produc'd ripe Fruit 
c wich us, as wanting a warmer Clime. But 
be is VE mou known, that ſince — _ 
Almo ve been graffed upon Plum- 85 
© they bear very well in England; and this made 


© me e fuſpe& at a hardy St tock might harden 
© tender E Cuff, but being unwilling to build 
too much on one ſingle ent, I deſir d 


you laſt Summer to make Trials in that Way. 
And as the Truth of this is plainly confirmed. 
0 *. Seaſon in 72 Garden, by the flouriſhing 
—— earance of the Canary . on 
8 id lum, while the Seedlings of the ſa — 7 — 


© cies of five or ſix Year's Growth a | 
1 p'd and ſhrivell'd, desen che the 
Laness of the Winter ; we are no longer 
© now to doubt, but tender Trees = to be 
* harden'd, to ſome Degree at leaſt, b * rey, 
Stocks. How far 74 4 Matter may 
* ed, can only be determined by Eapcrimciirs 
which, I am ſure, are well worth the making, 
i conſidering the Advantage and Pleaſure it ſeems 
a to promiſe, by. bringing new Fruit- trees into 
© our Gardens and Orchards, and new Foreſt- 
trees into our Wilderneſſes and 2 and 
above all, new Means of err, ating the 
© Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, the nobleſt 
End of all Philoſophy: But all we can rea- 


ſonably depend upon in this Matter, is to have 
* * K 4 5 F Trees 
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* Trees of the ſame Degree of Tenderneſs with 
© thoſe abovemention'd, harden d, as they are, 
4 the like kind of Stocks. Thus, for Exam- 
© ple, as the Piſtaccia in ſome Yeats, and in ſome 
6 33 will bear Fruit with us abroad, 
6 could. we find' a proper Stock for it why 
* thonld.jit not be brought to bear as well with 
© us as the graffed Almond doth? And I ſhall be 
© glad to ſee it tried on the Hazle and on the 
Plum. The. Ancients ſay, it did with them 
on the Almonds; if that be true; I think it 
* .muſt do on the Plum too: And pray let us try 
it on the Walnut alſo. The like almoſt 
* might be expected from the Olive, could we 
1 * a proper Stock for it: I am afraid the 
* Plum is too remote; but perhaps it will take 
as well with us on the Oleaſter, as it did with 
5.the Ancients, and the Oleaſter is hardy. And 
hy ſhould not a, hardy Stock bring our ten- 
* dereſt Figs, to ripen as weil in Standards, a 
© they, do now againſt a Wall? Perhaps the true 
or Fruit-Sycamore would be a Stock for 
them; and as that bears a Fruit between a Fig 
* and a Mulberry, it will it ſelf perhaps take on 
© the, Mulberry, and ſo by Conſequence would 
the Fig, which I ſhall be glad to ſee tried. 
© The Greek Gardiners ſay it ſucceeded with 
them; and might not ſome ſort of early ripe 
* Plums be probably found to make the latter 
Peaches, Abricots and Nectarines bear as well 
in Standards, as the Bruſſels. Abricot does, | 
5 think, on one Sort only to Perfection? though, 
75 probably, from another Cauſe. For this, and 
other Purpoſes, I am now collecting all the 
© ſorts of Plums JI can get; as I hope to do an- 
other Seaſon the Pears and Apples. For the 
Ake may be expected too of the were Pos 
mw 4 . An 
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And there not poſſibly be found ſome 
f fwall ſorts of Plums and — cha may ac- 
celerate and meliorate thoſe Fruits, as the Pa- 
radiſe Stocks do the Apples? Thus far the 
Analogy goes, and Nature is uniform. But 
let us not ſtick here, though the Experiment 
of the Spaniſh Jeſſamine grafted on the Engliſh 
gone may ſeem to diſcourage us, the Effect of 
a more compact and woody Stock may be ve- 
ry different; however, let us not refuſe to go 
s far as we can, if we cannot go as far as we 
© would. Let us proceed therefore to try what 
Nature will bear: And firſt, I deſire you to 
© oraff and inarch the Orange Citron and Le- 
mon on the Apple, eſpecially the Paradiſe (and 
if you pleaſe, on the Quince and the Pear :) 
Both thoſe Fruits are round and: quicy, and in- 
© clude callous Kernels of much the ſame Shape; 
nd, I think, are much more alike, than the 
Haw and the Pear, or the Almond and the 
Plum. Pray try likewiſe the Pome te on 
* the Apple, Quince, and Pear; and fo likewiſe 
might the Papaw and Calabaſh-tree, if we had 
them; and the Malabar Plum, the Veſt-Indi- 
* an Broadleaf, the Soap-tree, the Mixis, the 
Jujubes, and the Mango would, probably, do 
upon the Plum. The Azedarach from the Si- 
militude of its Flower, according to the Me- 
* thod of Tournefort, might be tried on the 
* Maple; and according to Mr. Ray's Method, 
on the Plum, from the Likeneſs of its Fruit; 
* and fo might the Nutmeg and the Cinnamon 
* on the Plum, or the Walnut; and the Caſſia 
Fiſtuloſa, and the Tamarind on the common 
* Acacia, as they are all three Siliquiferous : But 


IJ am afraid few or none of theſe are now to 
| * 


| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
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© be had. I. am — to procure moſt 
© of them from abroad: The Caffee, if we coul 


© that Way: Thole of thick and ſappy Barks 
in the Bark, others in the Cleft, and by Whiy- 
grafting ; and ſuch as have thin and fappy 
© Barks, by budding, in the Seafon for that; 
without forgetting your Method of inarching, 
< which ſeems to be the ſureſt Way you have. 
© But I ſhould be glad to ſee an accurate Tal 
© made of the ancient Method of inarching in 
© the Cleftz by which Calumella (a Writer of 
great Reputation) aſſures us, that any Tree 
© whatſoeyer may be propagated on any other, 
© and appeals to Experiments for the Truth of 
it. I will, if you defire it, explain this Me- 
© thod of theirs in anather Letter. Farewel. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Shall here collect together all the Expe · 


. « riments I have recommended to you 
above; and I hope you will loſe no Time in 
trying them. 

© The Terpentine-tree 1s to be graffed on the 
6 Piſtaccia, and on the Plum. 

© The Pomegranate on the Willow, the Ap- 

ple, the Pear, and the Quince. 

The later ripe Abricot, Peach, and NeCta- 
( rine, on early ripe Plums. 

The tender late ripe French Pears, on early 
© ripe Engliſh Pears. 

© The Carob on the Willow, the Aſh, and 
the common Acacia. 

© The Orange, Lemon, Citron, Papew, and 
other Pomiferous Exotick-trees, on the Apple, 
F Pear, and Quince. 

© The Mixis, Azedarach, Soap-tree, and other 
f Pruniferous Exoticks, on Plums. 

© The Saſſafras, the Coffee, and other Bacci- 
* ferous Exoticks, on the -bearing Alder, 

* the Quick- , and the Whitethorn, and 
* alſo on the Service, ſince this will do on the 
* Whitethorn. 

© The Caſſia Fiſtuloſa, the Tamarind, and o- 
; 2 Siliquiferous Exoticks, on the common 

cacia. f 


54 hs as far as my Haſte would allow, en- 

* deavour'd to confirm my Reaſoning abour 

* theſe Matters by Experiments of the Anci- 

* ents, becauſe, I think it more reaſonable to 

* credit them in Matters of Fact, than in any 
3: 2G 
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thing elſe ; and ſome of thoſe Writers it! 
handed down to us for Men of great Honour, 
Parts and Learning, and therefore deſerve ou 
Streit. a 

© I forgot to mention a Method the Ancienn 
had of Grafting by Terebration, or Boring, 
which they-us'd in the Vine, and ſome other, 
They graffed the Walnut between the Bark 
and Wood, which, I ſuppoſe, is your Rind. 
| eve. ; but they ſay it often went off; and 
t 


they rather, I think, recommend graffing it . w 
in what they call the Fleſh of the Root; ud h 
they alfo graffed ſome other: Trees in the ch 
Root. $11 i” 1 Re” Lit 
I omitted to inforce the Experiment of the c 
Orange and Lemon on the Apple, by the E. 
ample of the Ancients, who aſſure us, the Le. 

mon and the Citron took with them on the A1 
Apple; and fo did the Pomegranate on the | 
Apple, and on the Quince and the Pear; and 

the Quince on it, The Roman Husbandmen 
graffed the Fig on the Mulberry, as well » | 
the Greeks; and ſo they did the Mulberry on 1 
the Fig: They alſo propagated the Mixis on 

the Plum, the Whitethorn and the Service: Pl 
They graffed their Apples too on the Quince, WF "* 
which improved them. And they tell us, that : 


any Tree would take with them on the Quince; 
though ſome affirm, that the Quince would do B) 
upon nothing; which Properties they obſerv'd I th 
in no other Tree. th 
I] have ſelected theſe out of a great many 
more Graffings that are recorded by the An- 


re 
m 
£ cients, as being fitteſt for my preſent Purpoſe; 0 


though perhaps the reſt of them may be worth 
our conſidering ; and I vill go a little out of 


my Way to inform you of one thing, r . 
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i encourage you in ſome of your Expe- 
Ss of — kind. Scveral of the an- 


produc d by the 8 ary on the Quince, 


— 1 


d on the Apple: And they give us other In- 
ſtances of th Fruit — — by the 
0 k. t bh IR -* | , 
2 help adding this Maxim of theirs, 
© which, 8 ay, was generally held for true, 
that any Tree was to upon any o- 
ther Tree which was like it in the Bark; but 
Lif there was a Likeneſs in the Fruit too, there 
© could be no manner of doubt of the Succeſs. 
0 on, and proſper. | 


Anſwer to Mr. Fairchild concerning the fore- 


going Letter. | 
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SIX, 
HE Memorandums you ſent me, have given 
me an extraordinary Satisfaction, as it is 
plan they were penn d by a Perſon of Learn- 
ing; and I am very glad to find ſuch as are Men 
of Letters, begin to bend their Minds to the 
Study of Vegetables, and their Improvement. 
By making ſuch Experiments, as are offer'd in 


che Paper you ſent me, we ſhall diſcover whether 

the ancient or modern Authors are moſt to be 
eelied on; for my own part, I am ſenſible, that 
- WW many things related by the ancient Authors are 
Truths, but they are not without the contrary 
i inſomeof their Works, which, perhaps, might 
happen from their too great Faith in Hearſays; 


the Age was then, it may be, not ſo much given 
to 
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to Diſſimulation as it has been in our Times, f 


which Reaſon, I cannot ſo much blame the pe 


ſons, who wrote in thoſe 5 for believing Re 
ports which fell in their Way. 
man who propoſes theſe Experiments 'to you, i 


in my Opinion, much in the right to have the 
Trials 


made, that the World may be fatisf 

how far we may give Credit to the Ancient; 
or, at leaſt, that we may judge how much v 
have improv'd upon their 'Thoughts. * 
The Ancients have, without doubt, given u 
ſome good Inſtances of. their Knowledge in G 
dening ; but, as I obſery'd before, their Work 
are not all founded upon the ſame Strength d 
Truth, - ſo that we have been at a loſs to pick 
out their moſt beneficial Matter : But: what you 
are now upon, will help us to find out how fu 
their Knowledge rent in theſe Matters; and i 
that really proves to be t, we muſt next 
conſider, whether our m Practice exceed 
that of the Ancients; or, whether we mult ſub- 
mit to them. SON 

You are very ſenſible, when we ſpeak of the 
Works of Men, there is room enough to que- 
{tion the Veracity of the Authors; and to our 
Sorrow, it is much to be queſtion'd in the Writ 
ings of our Times, when there is ſo much De- 
ceit reigns among us, that a Man is ſcarce to be 
credite by his deareſt Friend, or neareſt Relati- 
on, without good Witnefles : It is neceſſay 
therefore, as well for the fake of the Writ 
of our Times, as for the explaining of the 
Works of the Ancients, that we follow Experi- 
ence, for that will admit of no Contradiction. 

I am not of the Opinion of ſome Men, who 
will not allow the modern Practice to be ſupeti- 
or to that of the Ancients, no more than I can 


The Gent. 
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War. may become more learned than his Maſter; 
xr a Son be a better Man than his Father: There 
j the ſame Chance fbr excelling our Predeceſſors 
x Teachers, as there is for us to be inferior to 
em in our Learning or Judgment; nay, the 
galance ſeems rather to turn on the rlt ade; 
for thoſe, who have Age, Learning and Expe- 
nence on their ſide, . their Scholars ſuch 
Rudiments for their Government, as are well 
digeſted; and if ſuch Rudiments make their due 
Imprefſion upon, or are recerv'd by the Genius 
et the Scholar, that Scholar may be ſaid to en- 
oy in his younger Years the digeſted Experi- 
ence of his Maſter, and has yet a full Age be- 
Whore him, to improve upon his Maſter's Expe- 
{Wricnce.. Now where the Maſter is good, and 
the Scholar receives Inſtruction carefully, there 
s little room to doubt, but the Scholar will 
out do the Maſter, without leſſening the Maſter's 
er. EE - ONT 17 
The Arts of Husbandry and Gardening have 
improv'd very much in the few Years I have 
liv'd in the World; and when I compare the 
modern Practice with that of the Ancients, 
there ſeems to be a very wide Difference be- 
tween us and them; though we muſt at the 
lame time acknowledge, that from ſome of the 
ancient Practice we have taken ſome conſidera- 
ble Hints : But then on the other hand, the An- 
cients have many Things among them, which 
Experience has proy'd to be unnatural, and ma- 
ny others which are not yet either ſer aſide, or 
confirm'd. Now at this rate, where Men have 
Reaſon to doubt of any ng of any Author, 
or take every thing for granted, the Caſe: is ha- 
zardous, 


de with thoſe, Who will not allow thata Scho- 


one kind of Plant upon another. 


every Tree that we ſtick the Seed upon, is 1 
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zardous, therefore let us ſtill preſerve our Wang er 
of Practice to ſpeak from Experience; your Ex. 
periments upon the Letter you now ſent me, 
will help to N the Matter, and open us; 
new Door to Rnowledgeee. 

I have kept you thus. long upon this Heal 
becauſe of our frequent Converſation upon Poing 
of the like Nature. Let me now proceed 9 
give you ſome few Thoughts and Obſervation 
concerning Grafting, Inoculating and Inarchiny 


"You have told me that the Miſletoe is d 
two ſorts, vz. one Male, which never bean 
any Fruit, and the other Female, which wil 
bear Berries at three or four Years old; and, | 
think, you ſay, that the Bloſſoms of both ar 
very different; this Plant is of a very fi 
Nature, and deſerves to be enquir'd into. I'wih 
you would try the budding or g of one 
ſort upon the other, and prepare to ſow ſome 
of it at the proper Seaſon upon Plants in Pot 
that we may try it by Inarching. | 

I obſerve, that it will grow by Seed almol 
upon any ſort of Tree, though the Juices d 
ſuch Trees as it is propagated upon are of diffe 
rent Natures, but it will not grow in Earth by 
any Means; now the Growth of this Plant upon 


ther grafting or budding, than ſowing, if we 
obſerve the manner of its firſt laying hold of the 
Tree, it becomes incorporated with the ſpong 
Parts in the Bark of a Tree, as an Eye or Bud 
does by Inoculation. | | 

As far as I can yet think of the Matter, be 


| ſides inarching one ſort of Miſletoe upon the 


other, we might poſſibly make. it take by inarct 


ing 


f 


2 — — rr 
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ing either ſort upon 10 kind of Tree whatever: 
rbe Experiment will not give you much Trou- 
5 . cg gee 


be certain whether it will ſucceed 
or not, will give me great Satisfaction; for it will 
furniſh us either one way or other with good 
Hints, as I ſhall take Occaſion of mentioning 
hereafter, when I am certain whether it will take 
or not. 

24ly, I would deſire you to inarch the double 
or ſingle Stock Gilly-Flower upon the Wall- 
Flower, for they ſeem ſo near a-kin, that I think 
t reaſonable enough to try the Experiment a- 
mong the _— : a 

If it ſhould ſucceed, you ma rha 

frve the Stock Gill iowa boar chan 3 
uſually laſt of themſelves; and it may be, you 
my procure ſuch Seed thereby, as may produce 
ſome new Variety. _ 
Our curious Friend Mr. Fhitmill of Hoxton 
thew'd me ſeveral Curioſities in graffing, which 
| had not obſerv'd before, and had extraordinary 
ducceſs. N 

The ſingle and double Bloſſom Dwarf Al- 
monds were growing upon the Muſſel Plum; 
and fince that will do, I am perſuaded the ſweet 
and bitter Almonds will take upon the dwarf 
Almonds; and then I ſuppoſe we may have bear- 
ing Almond-trees in very little room; but I 
tave hinted at that before. 

I cannot help yan | to you, Mr. FYhit- 
wills Contrivance for ſuch as 8 ſmall Gar- 
dens, that upon a few Trees, they may have 
moſt of the beſt ſorts of Fruit: Indeed the 
Trees will not laſt ſo long by ſuch Practice; 
but it is making the moſt of a little, and is a 
oe Improvement for a little Spot of Ground : 

e has a Peache-tree, whereon are now grow- 

you. II. L ing, 
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ing, the Abricot, the Nectarine, and the Chi 
77 and the Plum too might as well be there: 
the 


reſt, as the Peach it ſelf is graffed upon th 
Plum; and the Almond likewiſe would do as ve 
as any of the others; then we have on one Tre: 
{ix different ſorts of Fruit, fome of which ar 


pretty remote from the reſt. | 

The Peach is rough coated, a rough Sto 
and its Footſtalk fo E that it can hardly be 
„ eee, 

The Cherry, con to the Peach, bri 
its Fruit in 8 gory Fer hath — 
Coat and Stone; its Stalks are very long, au 
the Fruit tranſparent. Lp. t 

The Abricot has a rough Coat and ſmooth 
Stone, and its Leaves and manner of ſhooting 
very different from the Peach; and nothing tha 
I can obſerve in it the leaſt reſembling a Chem, 
but the Smoothnels of the Stone. 

Then the Plum has a longer Stalk than cithe 
the Peach or Abricot z ſome ſorts of Plums har 
Footſtalks almoſt as long as thoſe of the Cher 
ry; the Coat or Skin of the Plum ſmooth, bu 
leſs tranſparent than that of the Cherry by mean 
of the Duſt it is cover'd with, which we cal 
the Blue of the Plum; and then the Leaves and 
Shoots are different from either the Chem, 
Peach or Abricot. 

The Nettarine indeed has a near Semblanct 
of the Peach in every thing but the Skin of 
Coat of the Fruit, which in the Nectarine i 
always ſmooth, like that of the Plum; but then 
when we compare it with the Plum, the Leave 
and Shoots are very different from one another; 
the Stone of the Nectarine is rough, and tha 
of the Plum always ſmooth. The Almond mol: 

xeſcmbles the Peach; its Coat and Stone is rough 
gs 
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Jud there ſeems little more Difference between 
chem, than that the fleſhy Part which covers 
che Stone of the Almond is not for eating, as 
chat of the Peach always is; fo that I have 
aought ſometimes when I have eaten a Peach, 
E whoſe Fleſh was dry and hard, that the Kernel 
of the Fruit might be as good as an Almond, or 
that it was of the Almond Race. | 
Upon mentioning this to a Friend, he de- 
fires you will try the Peach, the Plum, the 
„the Nectarine, and the Abricot upon 

the Dwarf Almond, to make them bear in a 
mrrow Compaſs; for the Dwarf Almond will 
take upon a Plum, and he concludes the Plum 
will do upon the Dwarf Almond; and if ſo, 
the others may as well be graffed upon it as the 


Thus far for Stone Fruit one upon another, 
though there are wide Differences e be- 
tween one and the other; ſome of them almoſt 
a wide as between the Walnut and the Peach, 
which one may try for Experience fake, al- 
though the Walnut be a Tree which bears Cat- 
kins or Juli, and the Peach does not; but yet 
the Peach, according to your Obſervation, has 
two forts of Bloſſoms upon one Tree, viz. 
what are commonly call'd falſe Bloſſoms, and 
Fruit Bloſſoms z or in our Terms, male and fe- 
male Bloſſoms. | 
I remember once you obſerv'd to me, that 
the Goosberry would take upon the Curran, 
and the Curran upon the Goosberry; which 
K uniting Families, which are ſeemingly more 
remote than what we have mention'd, the one 
being a bunch'd Fruit, and the other a ſingle 
| L 2 Berry 
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Berry; but I remember you well obſery'd x 
that Time, that you thought it was not the 
bare Appearance of the Fruit which confirm 
their Relation to one another, but the Likeneh 
of the Sceds or Kernels which were enclos'd in 
ſuch Fruits; for that the Seed or Kernel wy 
what produc'd Trees of the ſame Order, and 
that the Pulp or outſide Fleſh, which encom- 
paſs d ſuch Seeds, was only provided by Nature 
as Coverings for them, or to give them their 
juſt Nouriſhment, and full Degree of Perfect. 
en for Germination or Sprouting, when th 
were put into the Ground; and this a, 
reaſonable, that it is worth our while to conſider 
further of it, notwithſtanding there are ſome 
who hate new Diſcoveries, when they are not 
their own, and deny every thing which th 
cannot comprehend : But you have too = 
Reaſon on your ſide to give Way to any Op- 
zoſers of that Race. By the by, the Plum, 

each, Nectarine, Almond, Abricot and Cher- 
ry, have all Kernels ſo much after the ſameman- 
ner, that your Reafoning ſeems to determine 
why they agree ſo well together; and ſo ha 
the Goosberry and Curran. 

For Reaſons of this Nature, one of your cur 
rious Brother Gardiners has this Year dreſs'd up 
2 common Hawthorn with Grafts of the Holy, 
Piracantha and Medlar, as bearing Seeds much 
like one another: Nay, he has likewife put the 
Roſe upon it, for the ſake of the Likeneſs the 
Roſe Fruit bears to that of the Hawthorn ; and 
as they are both prickly on their Wood, nome 
of theſe Trials, in my Opinion, ſhould be di 
2 for whether they ſucceed or not, 
our Underſtanding is improv'd by them; 2 

car 
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Pear I have ſeen grow very well upon the 
Hawthorn, or Whitethorn, in two or three 
Places. 8 M EY ec | DE 
The fame Perſon 'is likewiſe experiencing, 
whether the Orange will not take upon the Ap- 
le, or the Apple upon the Orange, and if the 
Pomgranate will not join with the Medlar. 


* 


Jam jours, &c. 


R. BRADLEY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Pray examine what Agreement there is be- 
tween the Mifletoe and the Mezereon. 
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CHAP. YL 


Obſervations and Experiments relating to 
2 of Trees in Clay, Chalk and 
Gravelly Soils; with ſeveral Improve- 
ments for planting of Wall-Trees. 


HERE is nothing which has given 4 
1 | rw Check to the Progreſs of Gar- 
dening, than the unartful Proceedings 

of uncxperienc'd Men, or of «thoſe 
who will not give themſelves Time to conſider 
deliberately what they are about; it is not the 
bare Knowledge that a Tree has a Root, and that 
the Root muſt be ſet in the Earth, that will give 
Succeſs to the Planter's Undertakings; he mull 
know how to judge of the Soil and Situation each 
particular Tree requires, and learn how to aſſiſ 
either of them without extraordinary Expence. 
When therefore we meet with Artiſts of this 
ſort, who have Reaſon for their Guide, we ought 
toregard them as publick Benefits. 

In the diſpoſing of clay Grounds, chalk or 
gravelly Soils for Gardens, it is not uncommon 
to ſee ſuch wrong Steps taken in the ordering 
the Works upon them, as tend to the Deſtruc- 
tion of the greateſt Part of the Plants to be ſet 

| n 
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in them, which ſeems to happen chiefly from 
the want of due Conſideration in either he Un- 
dertakers or Planters. 

Where the Surface or the upper Soil is not 
zhove three or four Inches thick, and the next 
Stratum or Layer of Earth is ſtiff Clay, it is a 
practice too frequent to dig Trenches for the 
Beds about fourteen or eighteen Inches deep, to 
remove the Clay and Earth dug out of them, 
and fill them again with fine freſh Earth broughr 
from ſome other Place. The Arguments which 
| have heard for this Method are chiefly theſe 
eiz. that the Surface or firſt Layer of Earth 
was not deep enough of it ſelf to nouriſh the 
Trees that might be planted in it, and the ſtiff 
Clay below it would be very pernicious to Trees 
of moſt Kinds that were to ſtrike their Roots 
into it; and to avoid both theſe Evils, the Trench- 
es were cut, and fine Mold fill'd into them. 
The Objection to this Practice is, that when the 
Wet begins to fall, theſe Trenches in the Clay 
receive the Water, and are like ſo many Baſons 
to hold it, and ſo renders the fine Earth that 
was put into the Trenches perfect Mud; for a 
Body of Clay or Chalk will not admit Water 
to paſs through it; and therefore it is almoſt a 
Miracle to fee any Plants live or thrive in ſuch 
trench'd Beds or Borders, unleſs they are fuch as 
naturally live and grow in Water or in Bogs, I 
have obſery'd many thouſands of Plants de- 
lroy'd by planting them in ſuch Trenches of 
Clay and Chalk; although there were Drains 
made from them as artfully as poſſible, yet the 
BE always corrupts and chills the Earth in 
nem. | * 
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Mr. Fairchild well obſerves, that where the 
firſt Layer of Earth or Soil is ſo thin as in the 
Caſe I mention, and the next Layer or Stratum 
is either Gravel, Chalk or Clay, we ſhould ne. i 
ver dig into theſe bad Bottoms, but raiſe ou 
good Farth to a due Thickneſs upon them where 
we defign to plant our 'Trees, or elle to raiſe 
Hills of good Earth to plant them on; for x 
Tree ſo planted, will turn its Roots when t 
come near either the Gravel, Chalk or Clay 
and ſpread them in the Surface, though it 
not thicker than two or three Inches. Andit 
is obſervable, that when Holes are dug in theſe 
ſtubborn Soils, and fill'd with good Earth, yet 
the Trees planted in ſuch Places, when they 
read their Roots to the Borders of ſuch Holes 
as to touch the Gravel, Clay, c. begin to 
canker, and preſently decay. 

J have alſo taken Notice, that the ſureſt Way 
to manage ſuch Grounds as I have been \peak- 
ing of, 1s to pare off all the Surface; and after 
it has had due Time to mellow, then to lay it 
in Beds upon the Clay, Gravel, or Chalk, with- 
out cutting or trenching ſo much as an Inch 
2 into any of them; by which Practice I W 
find Plants thrive and grow well, and are out of WW th 
Danger of decaying before their natural Time. fic 
This is one Way to ſecure our Trees from harm, ¶ th 
by giving them Liberty of ſeeking and finding WM ar 
out the Nouriſhment proper for them; but if Nc 
we encompals their Roots with Earths oppoſite I 
to their Taſte, they ſtarve themſelves into Dil- 8 


8 | a 

hen we are come thus far, I ſhall next con- h 

ſider how a Fruit- tree may be planted for a f 

Wall, to receive more Advantages than it will Nr 

do by the common Way of Planting z and *. \ 
3 this 
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this Tho I am oBlig'd to the curious Mr. 
. I have to often mention d. He 
ob very jtiſtly, that the common Practice 
| of mg Trees againſt Walls very often oc- 
ons the Frees to decay in few Years, i. e. by 
—＋ them ſo near to the Wall, that every 
e Rook has not a convenient Space to 
fpread ir ſelf, that Part next the Wall muſt want 
Nouriſhmenr in many Caſes, although the Vine 
has an Advantage from the Mortar in the Wall, 
and the Peach. loves to fhoot downright in the 
Earth; but yer, as I have obſerv'd before, the 
Root of rhe Peach will want Moiſture in Sum- 
mer, and cannot always find a proper Earth be- 
low to nouriſh it. 
The Method indeed which Mr. 7 bitmill pre- 
| ſcribes, is chiefly —_— for ſuch Pears as wanr 
the Aſſiſtance of a Wall to ripen their Fruit; 
but it is my Opinion, that every ſort of Fruit- 
tree, which is a vigorous Shooter, will agree as 
well with the Method he directs as the Pear- 
tree. Firſt of all, he adviſes to = are a Bed 
about four Foot wide, under the — raogl of x 
well expos'd Wall, and to plant our Trees about 
| the middle of it, ſo that the Roots may emjoy 
the Liberty of two Foot Earth on the Wal - 
ide, before they can reach it, which will give 
them Strength of Shoot equally in every Part, 
and preſerve them in Health better than the 
common Way of Planting. But to curb this 
Luxuriance, and bring the Trees to bearing, the 
dhoots are to be ſpread flat or horizontally, ſo 
to make a Covering for the Bed, which per- 
haps may be near two Foot above the Earth. A 
tew Stakes and common Arbour Poles will di- 
rect theſe Shoots, as we may obſerve in Fig. I. 
which manner, ſo far as I have yet memion'd, 
may 
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may be ſeen at Mr. Greening's at Brentford, ani 
has a very good Effect. 
As the Trees planted and trained in this Wa 

«tg themſelves, Mr. Mhitmill would direct al 

e Shoots which are within reach of the Wall 
to be nail'd up to it, which bending will check 
the Overflux of the Sap, enough to bring the 
Shoots to a bearing State, if the firſt ſpreading 
of them upon the Poles did not do it. By thi 
Practice a Wall of eight Foot high will be fuf- 
ficient for a Tree that would otherwiſe require 
one of twelve or ſixteen Foot, and have many 
other Advantages; as firſt, that the part of the 
Tree which ſpreads over the Bed, may be ſecur- 
ed from the Froſt in the Time of its Bloſſom, 
by covering with a Mat, and bring Fruit, when 
the Part nail'd to the Wall receives Damage ei- 
ther by Froſt or Blight. Secondly, The Re- 
flection of the Wall will contribute to the r 
ening of the Fruit upon the flat Part of 1 
Tree. Thirdly, That the Fruit will be wel 
nouriſh'd, becauſe the Roots have the due Li- 
berty of the Earth, and are not too much ex- 
pos d to the Sun in hot dry Seaſons: And there 
is better Opportunity of letting the over- abun- 
dant Sap ſpend it ſelf than can be had in Trees 
22 againſt Walls in the common Way. 
The Letter A in the firſt, Figure ſhews one of 

the vigorous Shoots, which 1s left as a waſte 
Pipe, if there ſhould be occaſion, ſo named and 

ractiſed by Meſs. Warners, who with great 

leaſure I had occaſion to mention in the former 
part of this Work. This waſte Pipe, as I ſhall 
call it, ſerves to rectify the Sap in the other Parts 
of the Tree, and bring it into a bearing Condi 
tion. 


Fig. 
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Fig. II. at BBB B, we may obſerve the Me- 
hod of training a Fruit- tree againſt a Wall, ac- 
ording to the Method preſcrib'd by Mr. V hit- 

will; and if by this means it is yet too luxuri- 
am, he adviſes the binding ſome of the moſt 
vigorous Shoots with ſtrong Wire, which he 
ſuppoſes will check the Sap; and in ſome Caſes 
he even adviſes the binding cloſe with Wire 
ſome of the larger Roots. But to curb the 
Over-growth of Fruit-rrees, Meſs. Warners cut 
what they call a wild Worm about the Body of 
the Trees, or ſcore the Bark quite to the Wood 
in the manner of a Screw, which muſt be done 
with a ſharp Knife. Another Practice of theſe 
Gentlemen, which is no leſs Philoſophical, is 
the graffing or budding here and there a Cion of 
good bearing Trees into thoſe which are too 
wanton in their Growth; which Experiment 
fully anſwers the Deſign, and brings thoſe Trees 
which are graffed upon to bear well. But I 
conceive this would yet be more ſucceſsful, if 
ve were to inoculate or graff the ſtrong Shoot- 
ers, or leſs bearing ſorts of Trees upon the great 
Bearers z becauſe thoſe Trees which are apt for 
bearing, will feed the Cions of the vigorous 
dhooters only with ſuch Sap as is well digeſted 

or ripen'd, and will alter their luxuriant Qualit 
u once; whereas the former Method of grat- 
ing the good bearing Kinds upon the bad Bear- 
ers, requires more Time to render the 'Tree 
fruitful; for the luxuriant Quality of a whole 
Tree working in full Power upon a few Buds 
or Cions of the good Bearers, they can do little 
more than reſiſt the fluent Sap for a Scaſon or 
| Iwo, and muſt require Time to inſinuate their 
| prolifick Virtue into the whole Tree they are 
into, 'Since the Subject is naw before 
me, 
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me, I ſhall mention an Obſervation or twſh..c- 
which I have made at Mr. M hitmill's, that uM. ot 
ſome degree may be ufeful to our preſent Pu. of 
poſe, and confirm ſome Experiments of the lay At 
cxcellent Mr. Evelin. chic 

Mr. Evelin mentions in ſome of his Works,: | 
Method of grafting Orange-trees; but that Me. 
thod has bad ſo little Weight with the Gard 
ners, that I have never ſeen it practis'd, till 
Accident I found it done at Mr. Whbitmill's x por 
Hoxton, and even then as he told me, it ws 
partly the Effect of Chance which put him up 
on it; for while his young Orange Stocks wer Witt 
in his Conſervatory, the Mice bark'd a Couple olle 
of them ſo near the Root, that there was nei 
ther a Poſſibility of inoculating or inarching 
them, which gave him an Opportunity to try Hh 

the Experiment of graffing them in twodifferent 
Ways, the one in the Bark, the other in the 
Cleff; the Succeſs was, that both the' Graf Wn 
took, and it was obſervable, that the Orange WF 
tree grafted in the Bark, ſhot very vigorouſly Pr 
the fame Summer; while the other, which ws Wh; 
graffed in this Cleft, ſhot with more Moder: 
tion, and put out ſeveral Bloſſoms a few Months WW th 
after graffing, which, I ſuppoſe, might happen 
from the pinching of the Cleff, and thereby 
checking the too vigorous Progreſs of the Sap 
of the Stock; both theſe, however, made very 
handſome Plants in three or four Months after 
Grafting. 

When he inarches Oranges, he ſo far joins in 
Opinion with the Gentlemen abovemention d, 
that to make them bear ſoon, he always chooſes 
a flow'ring Branch to inlay into his Stocks, and 
trom thoſe he has Fruit immediately ; but on 
the -contrary, he inarches vigorous metas 40 

thoſe 
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hoſe Stocks which he deſigns to grow large: I 
onfeſs I have not ſeen ſo fine a Collection as he 
z5of ſmall bearing Trees. 

At the ſame time he ſhew'd me ſome Myrtles 
-hich were inarch'd one upon another, and had 
en yery well; among theſe we found the lar 

av'd Kinds upon the ſmall leav'd Kinds, t 
Nutmeg Myrtle upon the Upright Myrtle, the 

;p'd upon the plain, and the double Bloſſom 

pon ſeveral ſorts z which brought to my mind 

ome Thoughts I once had, of making a Pyra- 
nid of Myrtle, whoſe Baſe ſhould be garniſh'd 
with the Spaniſh broad-leav'd Myrtle, to be 
fllow'd with the Nutmeg, and next to that the 
filver-edged Myrtle, and upon that the upright 
ort, to be ſucceeded by the Roſemary and 
Thyme-leav'd Kinds to the Point, upon which 
we might have a Ball of the double-bloſſom- 
led Myrtle, which would make a fine Appear- 
ance. 

| While I have an Opportunity of the Copper 
Plate, deſign'd to explain Mr. PF bitmilPs Me- 
thod of managing ſome kinds of Fruit-trees a- 
ganſt Walls, I ſhall take occaſion to mention 
the French Method of treating Wall Vines, which 
has little Trouble in it, will give us extra- 
ordinary Fruit. 

In order to which, we muſt firſt bring our 
Vines to ſhoot with Vigour, that we may have 
two or three Shoots of Strength to lay to the 
Wall for Service; and this depends upon the 

pruning of the ſmall Shoots: For Example, we 
will ſuppoſe we have a young Vine planted in 
| the Spring, 1720, which at Micbaelmas the fame 
| Year, has ſhot two or three ſmall TwigFabour 

the Thickneſs of Wheat Straws; when theſe 
Twigs have done their Growth, we muſt cut 
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them down, fo as to leave only one Bud Upor — 
each Shoot; ſo that the Spring following, Am 
1721, the Sap, which by Nature was deſign! 


to furniſh all the Buds in the Twigs we cut of Ml ©” 


will be employ'd only to nouriſh the few ſingt lay! 
Buds which we left in pruning, and will flng Pla 
thoſe remaining Buds into vigorous Shoots, . 
which, in the Vine, are thoſe that bring ben. 4 
ing Branches. Theſe Shoots proceeding fon al 


the Buds in the Spring -1721, will, at Micha. * 


mas the ſame Year, at their full Growth; * 
and ſhould not be broken or touch'd with: Ie 
Knife while they are in Growth, for that vi 
{er them to branch, which ſhould be avoided. 
When we are come ſo far as Michaelmas 1711, 
we are next to enquire what Length we may 
prime the Shoots of that Year to, when ve 
ay them down to the Wall; and that pruning 
we mult order according to the Strength of the 
Shoots : If they are about nine Parts in twelve 
of an Inch Diameter, they may be left about: 
Yard and half long; or if about half an Inch 
Diameter, leave them a Yard ; or as they ar 
leſs, muſt be ſhorten'd in proportion. It 1 
Maxim that where we End the Joints ſhort in 
Shoots of Vines that are of good Subſtance, we 
may leave them all upon ſuch Shoots. - 
The 1114 Figure ſhews us a Vine pruned at 
Michaelmas 1721, which had three vigorous 
Shoots. C is one of them laid down hor: 
zontally to run parallel with the Border. D. x 
the ſecond Shoot above it, prun'd and laid to 
the Wall in the fame manner. And we are to 
obſerve the Shoots C and D are to produce bear- 


ing Branches, Anno 1722. E is the third Shoot 


prun'd to two or three Buds, which are left to 
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furniſh Shoots for laying to the Wall at Michael- 
mas 1722. when the Shoots C, D, are to be 
quite taken from the Vine, unleſs a Bud or two, 
to ſupply the following Year ſome Shoots fot 
laying down. | 
Fig. 4. gives us the Ap ce of the ſame 
Plant at Fig. 3. in its full Growth ; and the 
manner in which the Shoots, or bearing Branch- 
es proceeding from thoſe laid down Anno 1721, 
ought to be nail'd to the Wall 1722. 
in Fig. 4. is the ſame Shoot as C. in Fig. 3. 
and G. Fig. 4. is the fame as D. in Fig. 3. The 
Letters HHH H ſhew the Shoots proceedin 
from them in 1722, and thoſe Shoots mark'd II. 
point thoſe ſtrong Shoots, which ſhould be pre- 
ſerv d to ſucceed the Shoots F. G. when the 


Grapes are ripe; for then, as I have obſery'd be- 


fore, F. G. muſt be taken away. 


C HAP. VIII. 


An Account of a new Method of Tran 
planting Trees of any Bigneſs with Safe 
ty, either while they are in Bloſſom, u 
with Fruit upon them; ſo that Gent 
men who come late to their Eſtates, ma, 
in a few Days, furniſh the Walls 
their Gardens with Trees full of Fruit 
or plant Milderneſſes or Avenues tht 
ſpall afford them an immediate Shad, 
and tp with as much Vigour as if 
they had not been N 


T has been a general Complaint, that 
Ss; Plantations of all Sorts are ſo tedious 
in their Growth, that under five or 
{ix Years one can hardly expect our 


„„ „ 


yield us a Quantity of Fruit ſufficient to anſwer 
our Expectations, or reward our Labours : Ot 
would we deſire Shade, we muſt wait ſtill much 
longer for it; and there has been no Redreſs for 
either of theſe Grievances. I have known mx 
ny noble Perſonages, as well as others, that have 


lament! 
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mented the Want of the Secret to ſupplant 
Time, and call it back, or have  wiſh'd them- 
ſelves twenty Years younger, to begin Plantati- 
ons to their Mind, or that they might live to 
reap the Fruits of their own Labours. After 
this Manner have many of my Acquaintance un- 
folded their Minds to me, and I have as often 
taken Part with them in their Uneaſineſs upon 
this Occaſion z for I was well aſſured, that up- 
on the Foot of common Practice in Plantin 


and Gardening, there could be no Redreſs for 


The firſt Thoughts that I had to help them 
out of this Difficulty, related only to Fruit 
Trees; for which End I contrived the raiſing 
of Fruits of all Kinds, in Caſes or Boxes, that 
might take to pieces at Pleaſure, ſo that theſe 
Trees might be remov'd with all the Earth a- 
bout them, from one Place to another, with 
Safery : And alſo that ſuch Trees, while they 
were growing .in the Nurſery in their Caſes, 
ſhould be trained in Eſpalier, ſo that at their 
Removal they ſhould fit a Wall at once with- 
out Difficulty. This I have fully explain'd in 
ſome of my former Works, and is now in Prac- 
ticez but then this does not extend further than 
the propagating of Wall Trees. eg 

he next Knowledge that I gain'd towards 
the Point in hand, was from Mr. Secretary 
Johnſtoun at Twittenham, where I ſaw the Ad- 
vantage of tranſplanting Trees of all Sorts in 
dummer: It was a Diſcovery of that Gentle- 
man's, and practiſed by his Directions with won- 
derful Succeſs, inſomuch that ſome Lime-Hedg- 
& about ten Foot high were remov'd in May, 


June and July, and they gave very little Token 
ol Vol. II. ; TOE 5M 7 of 


of thoſe Holes was made very fine, and mix' 
with Water in large Tubs, to the Conſfiſtence 
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of Removal; large Pear-Trees and Apple- Tres 


were remov'd, and grew in great Proſperity, an 
eſpecially ſome Scotch Fir-Trees were trau 
planted out of a Nurſery, the ſame warm Sum. 
mer, and had ſhot above a Foot before the 6 
thers remaining in the Nurſery began to ſtir a 
move in their Shoot. There was one 'Thing 
remarkable in theſe Tranſplantings, that the 
Fir-Treces had their Heads remaining upon then, 
which contributed to their better Growth; aul 
it is the common Opinion that Trees of thi 
Kind cannot be tranſplanted when they are 9 
any tolerable Bigneſs, tho' theſe were near thim 
Foot high. 

The Elm-Hedges were forced to be cut « 
pruned when they were tranſplanted, to put 
them into Form ; and the Orchard-Trees wer 
lop'd, for the better Convenience of Carriage; 
however they brought good Fruit the next Yeu, 
and, I ſuppoſe, would have much more; if i 
their Branches, or the moſt part of them, hl 
remain'd upon them. x 

The Method of tranſplanting theſe Tres, 
was by preparing Holes for them before the 
began to be taken up, and the Earth taken out 


of thin Batter, with which each Hole was fl: 
led, for the Tree to be planted in, before the 
earthy Parts had Time to ſettle or fall to the 
Bottom. A Tree thus planted in Pap, has it 
Roots immediately enclos'd, and guarded from 
the Air, and as the Seaſon then Eepoles ever] 
Part of the Tree for Growth and Shooting, ve 
find that it loſes very little of its Vigour, if we 
have been careful of its Roots, to wound fen 


of 
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of them at the taking it out of the Ground, or 
have not let them grow dry in the Paſſage from 
one Place to another. | 

The great Succeſs which attended this man- 
ner of Planting, ſoon gain'd Credit enough to 
invite many to follow the Example; but as it 
had been an old Cuſtom to plant in Winter ra- 
ther than in Summer, it was thought neceſſary 
by ſome People to join that old Cuſtom to the 
new Invention of the Pap, and ſo all was fruſ- 
trated z it would have been neceſſary to have 
thought the Tree was not in the fame growing 
State in Winter that it is in Summer, and that 
when neither the Draught of the Tree, nor 
the Temper of the Air, can draw away the ex- 
traordinary Wet from the Root which is con- 
tain'd in the Pap, then that the Pap about the 
Root ſerves only to chill and rot itz when on 
the other hand, in the Summer, all Trees arc 
fll'd with fluent Sap, and their chief Refreſh- 
ment is Water, which neither their own pow- 
erful Spirit of Growth, nor the Warmth of the 
Air, will ſuffer to remain too long about them. 
It is a Seaſon when all Plants of the ſmaller 
Kinds, which are carefully remoy'd, will ſtrike 
Root in a Day or two, and I ſee no Reaſon 
why large Trees will not do the fame in a few 
Days at that time of the Year; but in the Win- 
ter Months the Roots will not renew them- 
ſelves; therefore it is not neceſſary to. tranſplant 
Trees in that dead Seaſon, if it can be avoided, 
elpecially in Places abounding with Water or 
to fill their Holes at that time with Pap, which, 
for want of Warmth and vigorous Life in the 
Trees, muſt ſtagnate, and corrupt, and injure 
the Root. 
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Theſe Conſiderations, upon what I had ob- 
ſerv'd at Mr. Johnſtoun's, led me further to think 
of ſome Obſervations I had made in my own 
Garden, relating to the ſupporting and invigo- 
rating an old Tree, by transfuſing of young Sap 
into it, and how far that Experiment demon- 
{trates the Circulation of Sap, which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to be conſidered in Fm e 
the ordering of Trees. This Experiment, I ſay, 
plainly ſhew'd me, that there was as regular a 
Circulation of Juices as there 1s in ammal Bo- 
dies; and then, where ſuch a Circulation is, it 
is as ſure that it muſt be through Veſſels which 
have an immediate Correſpondence with one 
another; and then it is as neceſſary to preſerve 
theſe Veſſels entire, as it is to preſerve the Veſ- 
ſels in an animal Body entire, to help that Cir- 
culation. From whence JI concluded, that at 
the time of W a Tree, it was by no 
Means proper to cut off any of the Branches 
or wound any of the Veſſels, if poſſible, that 
the Sap might circulate more freely, and the 
Tree might remain in better Spirit, till it had 
renew'd its Roots, which of Neceſſity muſt be 
wounded at tranſplanting. 
Nov, as the cutting and wounding of ſome 
| Roots of a Tree, and even among them ſome 
of the Capital ones, cannot be avoided, I thought 
it convenient to contrive a Mixture of Gums, 
to plaiſter over the wounded Parts of the great 
Roots, and prevent the Air and Wet penetrat- 
ing too much into the Veſſels of the Roots 
and at the fame time, if the Root was v 
large, to mark its correſponding Limb or Branc 
in the Head, to be cut off when we fee it 
begin to grow, and to be then plaiſter'd s 
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the fame manner as the Root was done be- 


fore. | 

I find this Plaiſtering of the wounded Parts 
of a Tree to be of great Uſe for bringing large 
and vigorous Shoots, and preſerving the Tree 
from Canker or the Rot, which will attack it 
by little and little, if the Mixture of Gums is 
not 1 as ſoon as any Limb or Branch is 
cut off. 

Nor muſt we have leſs Care to be ſudden in 
the Removal of our Tree from one Place to an- 
other, for if the Roots grow the leaſt dry, we 
may preſently diſcern a Failure in the Top 
Branches which correſpond with them, and that 
will require Time to redreſs; the more they fail, 
the longer Time they require for their Recove- 
ry. And for this Reaſon it has been thought 
impoſſible to remove a large Tree to any con- 
ſiderable Diſtance, en now I am ſatisfied 
of the contrary, having by Accident met with 
a Preparation, with which, if we anoint the 
Roots of a very large Tree, we may let it lye 
out of the Ground one Day in the hatteſt Sum- 
mer, and it will not drop or flag a Leaf; com- 
mon Soap will do for two or three ſorts of 
Trees; but I find it is not agreeable to all, be- 
og ſubject to canker the Roots of many. 

n this Way of Planting there is one Conve- 
nience which 1s not in the common Way, and 
that is, that here we are not to take any Earth 
about the Roots, which will make their Tranſpor- 
tation more eaſy. The ſmall ones, ſuch as Currans, 
Goosberries, and ſuch like, together with all the 
flowering Shrubs, when their principal Raots, 
which happen to be cut, are dreſs'd with the 
Mixture, o Gums, which muſt be dane while 

M3 3." 
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the Tree is taking up; theſe muſt have their 
Roots immediately plung'd into a Veſſel of Wa. 
ter, and fine Earth mixt like Mud, in order to 
convey them freſh to the Place where they are 
to be planted, and then filling the Hole with 

Water and fine Earth well ſtirr d together, plant 
your Trecs in that Pap, and continue addi 
more Earth and Water, till the Holes are fill d. 
We muſt then fix our Plants very well with 
Stakes, eſpecially if they are tall or large Trees, 
and as the Pap begins to harden, it muſt be care- 
full W $1 | to prevent cracking, which it 
will ſurely do, if the Top of it is not ſtirr'd or 
broken a little with a Spade, and a little freſh 
Water and Earth pour'd over the whole, and 
then cover'd with Fern, or ſuch like; but green 
Turf is much the belt. | 

I have for ſeveral Years paſt made the Expe- 
riment upon Goosberries and Currans in the 
manner I mention, in the Months May, Jun, 
July and Augu//, and they never fail'd to ripen, 
and carry their Fruit very well the fame Yea), 
and grow vigorou!ly. Again, one Good which 
attends this Way of Planting is, that Plantati- 
ons of this Kind do not require any Waterings 
after they are once ſettled, for they preſent! 
renew their Roots, which thoſe 'Trees planted, 
about the Winter Months, will do but in- 
3 the firſt Year, and ſometimes not 

at all. 

To remove ſmall Plants from Place to Place, 
we may put their Roots in Bladders of Water, 
or of Earth and Water, and carry them two or 
three Days Journey with Safety; but if the 
Journey be long, I rather chuſe Earth and Wa 
ter finely mix d, than ſimple Water; and 2 
Bladder may be tied cloſe to the Stem of the 

3 | Plants, 
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Plants, without being in Danger of breaking, 
as 2 Vial would do. | 

By this Method, and the Aſſiſtance of the 
prepared Gums, and a viſcous Preparation, I 
have remoy'd Peach-trees, Nectarines, Pear- 
trees, Plum-trees, and Cherry-trecs, with Fruit 
upon them, both green and ripe, ſome of which 
Trees had been train'd againſt Walls upwards 
of fix Vears; and though ſome of them were 
carried above fifteen Miles, they grew perfectly 
well, and preſerv'd their Fruit; ſo that by this 
Means any Gentleman that had a Mind to fur- 
mh the Walls of his Garden, might chuſe his 
Fruit- trees with the Fruit upon them, and have 
them remov'd to his own Garden at a Minute's 
warning; and beſides the Satisfaction of know- 
ing every Tree brought Fruit to his liking, he 
would have the Pleaſure to have gain'd fix or 
ſeven Years of time in one Day; but it mult be 
confider'd that ſuch Trees will demand a good 
Price, for whoever parts with them, may at 
that Inſtant, in point of Plantations, be rec- 
kon'd to have loſt fix Years of his Life, or to 
be ſix Years older than hc was before. 

By this Method of tranſplanting Trees, there 
is yet one Advantage, that if a tleman has 
planted a fine Collection of Fruit in his Gar- 
dens, and ſome Accident may happen whereby 
he is oblig'd to quit his Garden on a ſudden, his 
Fruit-trees „ remov'd with Safety from 
May to Auguſt, and he will loſe no Time. 

This Year, in April, I remoy'd an old Stan- 
dard Plum- tree, ncar forty Years old, at Mole- 
ſey, when it was full in Bloſſom, and though 
the three principal Roots were cut off cach as 
thick as a Man's Wriſt, and a proportionable 
Number of Boughs which correſponded with 
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them, it is now growing, and has ſeveral Fruit 
upon itz but the Method of moving a Tree in 
this State to a little Diſtance, is very different 
to the moving a 'Tree with Fruit upon it. 

In the doing of this Work, a Gardener muf 
firſt be very cautious in applying the Mixture 
of Gums, and that he does not uſe that kind of 
Mixture which is made for Kernel or Pepin 
Fruit, to a Stone Fruit-tree, or the contrary. 

Secondly, He mult take care to plaiſter the 
wounded Parts of the great Roots as ſoon a 
each of them is clear of the Earth, and if the 
Trees arc to be carried to any great Diſtance, 
to anoint their Roots as ſoon as poſſible with 
the viſcous Preparation, for in hot Weather 
they will dry in a Minute. I = 

Thirdly, If the Soil they are to be planted in 
be a Clay, we are not to make the Holes for 
the Trees in the Clay; for though we make 
them twenty Foot wide, and were to fill then 
with the beſt ſifted Earth with Water, the 
Tree will decline in the Winter, though it wil 
not fail when we plant it in the Summer, In 
the Letter concerning Mr. Potter's Ranuncula's, 
we may ſee the Reaſon. ES: 

With the like Succeſs have I tranſplanted 
two or three Elms about thirty. Foot high, ſo 
that there has been no Appearance of their Re- 
moval; their Leaves have remain'd green and 
bright, and are now proſperous; their Heads 
are full, and they afford as much Shade ſince 
their Removal as they did before; and by the 
ſame Rule I am ſatisfied, that there is not a Tree in 
Hngland which is found, and is not of more 
Weight than can be tranſported from Place to 
Place, but might be tranſplanted with the ſame 
Safety as one might plant a Cabbage Plant "0 

| | there 
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there muſt be due Time allow'd to do it in, and 
the Planter muſt be very careful in uſing his 
Mixtures and Preparations, and the Labourers 
as careful in opening the Roots; ſo that in a 
few Days Time, if there Was a ſufficient Allow- 
ance of Men and Money, a Houſe might be 
encompals'd with a full own Wood, and a 
Garden compleatly planted with bearing Trees 
of every ſort of Fruit. 


Concerning a new Method of bringing Pear 
Trees to bear Fruit, communicated by 
Mr. Heron, Oc. and of producing 4 
Tree which ſhall bear Fruit that fhall be 
Hermaphrodite. 


IR, 


Have peruſed the greateſt Part of what 
you have written about Gardening with a 
— deal of Pleaſure; and I muſt ſay, ſuch as 
have any Curioſity, owe very much to you, for 
what you have publiſh'd E that Account. 
The ke Part of the World, who value 
themſelves upon Subjects of that Nature, can- 
not but in Juſtice have you in great Eſteem, and 
more eſpecially where they have the Advantage 
of your Converſation. | 

here is a Piece of Amuſement which I have 
had at my Houſe ſeveral Years, which any Gen- 
tleman, who has the Convenience of Water 
near his Gates, or running through his Gardens, 
may put up to his Pleaſure and Uſe. It is a 
Cock that goes by Water, being a perpetual 
Motion, in regard it needs no winding wp: I 
have known it go a Month together without 
loſing 
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loſing time, the Water when once truly regy, 
lated being very exact. I have ſent you heren 
encloſed the Model of it. | 

I muſt acquaint you likewiſe of a ſmall Picꝶ 
of Improvement, that I find hath not been py 
in Practice by any but my ſelf, which is DwWar 
Trees trained circular Ways, after the manner 
of a Screw, whereby I make a Tree forty Fog 
long, not to be five Foot high: The Tre 
is carried round upon a Frame of {mall Pole, 
made into a Bell Figure, and as it advances in 
Growth, is tied gry to the Frame by Piece 
of woollen Yarn, raiſing it a little as it wind 
about, and therefore needs no Pruning. Thi 
Way of training them conſumes the dap, and 
makes them very productive; and when the 
Frame decays, the 'Tree keeps its Station, and 
looks very well. If any Shoots offer to ſpring 
up in the Summer from any of the ſide Branch. 
es, they muſt be pinched from the firit begin 
ning, and when a froſty N Fur threatens then 
in the Spring, make a plain Frame upon a lug 
Hoop, cover'd over with a Piece of Canvas, or 
pitch Cloth, to cover the whole, which pre 
2 the flouriſhing Buds, and their knitti 
till the Danger be over, and keeps them allo 
from cold Rains and Winds in the Spring. 

I have likewiſe haſtencd the ripening of Fruit 
by a Fortnight, by taking off the Earth from 
about the Trees near to the Roots, after the 
Fruit is grown to a Size of Bigneſs as much & 
you expect they will come to, and in dry Wer 
ther giving them a little watering in the Mort 
ing; this Way hath a good Effect upon Vins 
and early Cherries, or Plums, or the avant Peach. 
I had Fruit upon Trees uſed after this manne!, 


two Wecks, or at leaſt ten Days, before 9 
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F their Kind that was not ſo prepar'd. Sir, I 
hope you will pardon my Freedom in commu- 


nicating what I thought was not yet in univer- 
Gl PraSiice, being with all due Reſpect, 


Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 


A. HERON. 


P. S. The Water Wheel of the Clock is about 
eighteen Inches Diameter, and of the ſame Form 
as the Wheel of any ordinary Corn-Mill ; its 
Axletree on the fide the Standard is near a Foot 
long, with a Screw on the End of it, that when 
it turns, takes in the Teeth of the Foot W heel, 
which conſiſts of twelve Tecth : The Axletree 
hath a Pinion beyond the Screw, where it turns 
in a ſmall piece of Wood ſet up for the Pur- 
pole : The Standard is five Foot high, with a 
Gutter cut in two Inches deep, as much 
broad, in which turns the Shank of the Foot 
Wheel, to which it is fixed with a Pinion be- 
low the W heel to move upon, in a little Frame 
of Iron, as the Pinion it ſelf is to keep it ſteady 
in its Motion. There is a Box fixed on the 
Top of this great Standard, ten Inches Diame- 
ter, with a Hole cut out in the Bottom, to let 
the Shank or Standard of the Foot Wheel go 
up thorough, and hath a Screw upon the Top 
of it, ms a Pinion in a Frame upon the Top 
of the Box. This Screw turns a Wheel of ſix- 

Nicks within the Box, and the Axletree of 
this great Wheel hath a Screw upon it, that 
turns another Wheel of twenty four Nicks, 5 

n 
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End whereof goes thorough, and hath a Point 
er fixed upon it without the Hour Plate, like: 
common Clock. Where you bring of yon 
Water, you cut a ſquare Hole in a Piece q 
Board, with a Shutter upon it, whereby ya 
give more or leſs Water, till you bring it to one te b 
exact Time. The great Standard mult be ou 

33s 8 half Way, where the Foot Wheels th 
to ſtand, about four Inches wide. 


This Letter I have recciv'd from Mr. Hrn 
contains ſo much good Matter in it, that ther fr t 
is large room for Reaſoning. It is the Opinion 
of our greateſt Gardiners, who have ſtudied phi- 
loſophically of the Matter, that whatever con- 
tributes to check the Sap, does at the ſame time 
bring Fruit upon a Tree, or bring a Tree to 
bearing much better than by wounding or cut 
ting it. Some Sorts of Pears are given to ſhoot 
with too much Vigour, and run to a very gret 
Height before they come to bearing, and then 
their Shoots require a greater Length of time 
to be brought to bloſſom, than ſuch Trees » n 
are leſs vigorous in their Shoot; and both theſe f 
ſhould be warily conſider'd by the Gardiner, and 
not let him cut off every large Shoot, becauk 
they will not bear at once, for ſome will not 

bring Fruit till the third Year, tho' ſome bei | 
upon the two Years, and others even upon one U 
cars Wood. The want of this Knowledge n 

le 

0 

$ 
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has very likely been the Reaſon why ſome ot 
our beſt Pruners have not always had ſo goo 
Succeſs as one would wiſh. But to provent 


Miſtakes which might ſometimes happen in 
Pruning, I fee no ſurer Way than to follow the I i; 
Method preſcrib'd by Mr. Heron, for by tw:  » 
ing the Shoots of the Pear-trees about a F 1 
- - 
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f Poles, the Sap is ſo much curb'd, that the 
ree may be brought to bearing ſooner than if 
was to run at Length; and beſides, a Tree fo 
wder'd, will take up much leſs Room than if it 
s to be manag'd in any of the common Ways, 
{ there is no Danger of cutting off any of 
he bearing Wood; and ſtill there is one more 
\dvantage, that ſuch Trees may be defended 
rithout much Expence from gers while 
hey are in Bloſſom. I think one may add up- 
n this Occaſion, that when the Tree has gain- 
the Top of the Poles, we may cut off one 
f the ſtrong leading Branches near the Root, 
n order to have new Shoots to be carried about 
the Frame of Poles, to ſucceed the old, and fo 
have a continued Succeſſion of Bearers. 

Nor is Mr. Heron's Method of bringing Fruit 
o ripen carly, leſs reaſonable and beneficial in 
the colder Climates, for a Fortnight gained a- 
bout Galloway in North Britain, I ſuppoſe, puts 
that Climate nearly upon the ſame Foot of our 
London Climate, and the ſame Method us'd a- 
bout London, may make ſome of our late Fruits. 
ripen 'as in a Paris Chmate. 


SIR, 


Eing an Admirer and conftant Reader of 
thoſe Curioſities you have oblig'd the 
World with in your monthly OBſervations pub- 
lſh'd the laſt Year, I thought I could do no 
less than acquaint you with a Curioſity in an 
Orchard of my own : We have an Apple in this 
Country call'd a Rawling, of which there is a 
lweet and a ſour; the ſour when ripe, (which 
s very early) is a very fair large Fruit, and of a 
pleaſant Taſte, inclin'd to a golden Colour, full 


of 


* 
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of narrow. red Streaks: The ſweet Rawlingh 
the ſame Colours, but not quite ſo large, andj 
boil'd grows hard, whereas the four becom 
ſoft. ow what I have to inform you of; 
viz. I have a Tree which bears both ſorts z 
one Apple; one fide of the Apple is altogethy 
ſweet, the other fide four, one ſide bigger thy 
the other; and when boil'd the one 25 is (ok, 
the other hard, as all ſweet and ſour Apples a 
Jain I would 3 you hence, is pu 

dgment with r to opagating 
r ſorts 5 5 ruit in a 1 
ſure you this is Fact, without any Eren 
on, and deſire you will be pleas'd to let me knoy If 


your Thoughts of it. — 
it 
J am your very humble Servant, 10 
| 
R. Bea m 
| Ti 
In anſwer to this Letter, I muſt farſt ſay, tht 
I have been told of the ſame thing often wha 
I was in Devonſhire, and have had ſome time u 
conſider of it. I think there may be two Wa ] 
of producing the Effect: The firſt, which ſeem 
molt natural, may be by the Farina of one Plant m 
_ entring and pre ore, the Bloſſom or Frut Wi b. 
of another, and thereby making a Seed partake A 
both of the male and female Parent; which, ac WW t! 
cording to my Obſervations on the Generation BW 1: 
of Plants, is to me the Reaſon. In theſe month- d 
N I have mention'd the party- colour i 
rape, the hermaphrodite Orange or Lemon, i 1 
which are 15 more curious in this Way; an t 
I might add the Lime Pregnans, in which Ft f 
al \ 
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zn Orange is enclos'd in the Belly or Pulp of 
he Lemon: fruit, as we are inform d from 13 
Hands. But if this is . the 9 then I ſhould 
imagne that it may one or in- 
— as in the third N Kr by chu- 
fing two Trees of different ſorts, and taking off 
the Bark on one ſide from each of them, ſo that 
their Woods may be ſet flat to one another, and 
bound gently together; it may be perhaps they 
may unite, and by means of their different In- 
tents, may ſcatter their different Qualities over 
the whole Tree, which may a more or 
leſs in the ſeveral Fruits n bs tha, { + 8; 
If this ſort of Inarching ſhould take, one of 
the Trees ſhould be cut trom the otheras ſoon as 
it has taken. Tis however a very great Curio- 
ity, and I ſhould be glad to be certain of the 
Method uſed to bring it about, as it would very 
much improve both Husbandry and Gardening. 


| F 
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To Mr. Richard Bradley, concerning the 
Management of Fruit Trees. 


SIX, 

Have here ſent you, according to your de- 
ſire, my Thoughts concerning the Manage- 
ment of Fruit- trees; and I ſhall begin with the 
building the Walls. I cannot fall in with the 
Advice which ſome People give for building 
them on Arches, becauſe of theſe following Ob- 
jections. Firſt, If it be a party Wall in the Gar- 
den, and is planted on both Sides, the Trees 
will run through and rob one another of their 
Nouriſhment. Secondly, If it be an outſide Wall, 
there are commonly Elms at ſome ſmall diſtance 
planted to break the Violence of the Winds, 
whoſe Roots will the eafier run through _ 

ro 
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rob the Fruit- trees of their Nouriſhment; bu 
if there be not, it is but ſeldom that we haue 
as good Earth without- ſide the Garden as with- 
in; and laſtly, the worſt Inconvenience is, it 
an Enticement for the Roots of the Trees to 
run downright, which is a very great Fault in Wh, 
Fruit- trees; beſides, the Roots can find bu head - 
little Nouriſhment under a Brick Wall, where 
neither Sun nor Showers can come to give the 
Earth a true bearing Quality. I have ſeen : have 
Book in Quarto, written by a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, who has taken ſome Pains, in: 
Mathematical Way, to further the Improve. 
ment of Fruit, by building Walls ſloping, and 
has given ſome great Proots in his Way, of the 
Advantages attending ſuch a Wall; but I am 
ſure he never made any practical Experiments in 
this Way, for had he ſo done, he would have 
been of another Opinion. I think a perpendi- 
cular Wall preferable to any other, or rather 
hanging a little inward over the Fruit, if it 
on be conveniently contrived ; for when the 
Sun is low, either in Spring or Autumn, or in 
the Morning or Evening, then the ſlope Wall 
which lean backwards, have but a Glance of the 
Sun's Power; whereas a perpendicular Wall has 
its full Rays againſt it, which is preferable to 
the greateſt Heats of the Sun at Midſummer | 4 
on one of theſe back-{loped Walls, for it is th 
Sun in Autumn we want to ripen our Winter 
Pears, which require to be kept dry; but . 
8 theſe 8 Walls they cannot, the 
ews lying much longer than on the perpendi- 
cular Walls; beſides, they are much more liable 
to Blights in the Spring from the white e 
Froſts, and are more expoſed to the eddy Wi 
on all Sides. | 
3 | What 


. 
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What the ingenious Mr. Laurence has ſaid 
oncerning the horizontal Shelters for the Safe- 


guard of the bloſſoming Trees, I approve of, 


and have experienced to be good; bur I cannot 
help thinking that the Tiles he mentions will 


harbour Vermin; and beſides, it is difficult to 
kad a Tree rightly among them; 'tis therefore 
practiſe another Method to fave my bloſſoming . 
Trecs from Froſt and cold Dews, which is, to 


have a couple of Leaves of Deal cloſely joined 


together, and well painted, and fix Brackets on 


the Top of the Wall,. and have the Deals to 
uke up and down, putting them up in the 
Spring, when the Trees begin to bloſſom. Theſe 
Boards keep off the Rain, Dews and Morning 
Froſts, and by that means I have ſeen great 
Crops of Fruit when there has been hardly any 
elſewhere : And as to the Height of the Walls, 
would not adviſe them to be above eight or 
nine Foot at moſt for Pears; although it is the 
Opinion of moſt Gardiners, that unleſs the 
Wall be twelve Foot high, it is not fit for a 


pear; then they plant their Trees ſo much the 
| nearer, and run the Branches Þ endicular , 
7 


which is a very great Fault. Firſt, in planting 
the Trees ſo near, they have not room for their 
Roots to run, which if they were planted twelve 
or fourteen Foot diſtant from one another, they 
would have the ſame room for the Roots to 
run as the Branches; and the Branches being, 
carried horizontally, fill the Wall at Bottom 
rſt, and ſo gradually upwards, till the whole 


Wall will be well fill'd with bearing Wood. 


next, concerning the Diſpoſition of Pears, 
would adviſe all Winter Pears to be plantec 
gunſt the beſt South Walls; I have ſeen in 
ſome Gardens the. beſt Winter Pears planted a- 
Vol. II. N gainſt 


named 
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inſt Neſt Walls, which I think is a prez 
Fault; as for Summer Pears, and ſome Autumn 
Pears in Eſpaliers, where I have had then, 
they do very well; and for the preparing the 
Soil, it has been my practice to make uſe c 
freſ Earth from a good Paſture Land, and not 
to mix Dung and * and I haue 
Again, I never 
make my Borders above two Foot deep, but if 
the Soil be deep or wet, I lay a good tity 
of Rubbiſh to keep the Roots from running 
downright ; and beſides, the Rubbiſh helps to 
drain the Soil if it be. naturally too wet, and 
keeps the Roots dry, which is a great Advyan- 
tage to a Fruit-tree. We muſt alſo obſerve tha 
the Roots be well expos'd to the Sun and Shoy- 
ers, which is as neceſſary a Care, as to fee that 
the Branches be well expos'd to the Heat. 4 
for the Pruning the ſeveral forts of Pears, I ſhal 
not trouble my ſelf nor you with it, you having 
already given a very good Account: But in the 
general, I would adviſe the Pruning to be ac- 
cording to the Strength of the Tree, and to be 
{ure not to prune too ſhort, which caules the 
Buds that otherwiſe would produce Fruit, to 
ſhoot all in Wood. What you find here worth 
tranſcribing, if you pleaſe ro give your ſelf the 
Trouble, will much oblige | 


Tours, 


PHILIP MILLER. 


By Mr. Miller's Letter, we may obſerve how 
— he ſtudies the reaſonable Way to manage 
Fruits. I am perſuaded, did every one, who by 
Education is appointed to follow the Study ot 

EY.” Ru Gardening 
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Gardening, take as much Care to think in a na- 
tural Way as Mr. Miller, we might in a ſhoft 
Time come to fuch Knowledge as might ex- 
teamly improve Gardening; and conſidering | 
the great Satisfaction which 237 in the Breaſt 
of every one, who is either the Inventor or Pro- 
moter of good Deſigns, I am ſurprized that we 

have not more People ſtrive to gain that Happi- | 
nels; for whoever excells in the Art he Preset. | 
ſes, has the fame Right of Honour due to him 
8 a General of an Army deſerves, when he has 
made a Conqueſt over his moſt powerful Enc- 
mies; and why Husbandry and Gardening, the 
moſt antient Studies, ſhould be cultivated with. -- 
out this Ambition, I know but one Thing which | 
books like a Reafon, and that is; e when | 
ve have taken a little wholeſom Exerciſe in the 

propagating of what we deſign for Perfection, | 
we may give up our ſelves to Quiet, till the na- vv 
tural Intent of the Subjects we propagate, bring 
them forward to our Purpoſe: This for ought 
know, may make many of our Practitioners 
in Gardening, indolent and careleſs of Improve- 
ment; but ſhould they once be brought to con- 
hder, that there arc — few who aim at Im- 
proyement, and will be beforehand with them 
in the Market, if they do not uſe Diligence in 
their Studies, I am perſuaded it will be Motive 
enough to forward their Induſtry, and put them 
upon making new Experiments, and * 
ſomething new and good; and though ſome ot 
the Tryals we go upon may not perhaps ſucceed 
according to our Wiſhes, yet, as I have often 
laid, we are led.by thoſe very Diſappointments 
to a Knowledge of Things, which otherwiſe 
would have never enter'd our Thoughts, and 


ſometimes more advantagious, than if we had 
N 2 . diſcover'd 
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diſcover'd the Thing we ſought after; but if 
one in twenty ſho oy Prove profitable, it 
may well enough pay the ur and Expence 
of the reſt. | 
The Experiments which may be made forthe 
Improvement of Gardening and Husbandry, need 
not be very expenſive, for there is nothing that 
I know of in thoſe Ways, but may be 
try'd in little than in a great Compaſs; let us 
try in ſmall, and we have more * (oa xy of 
looking after our Experiment, making our 
Obſervations upon it, than when a whole Fel 
or large Garden is concern'd and I think when- 
ever we fſct about ſuch Deſigns, it would not 
be amiſs to keep a daily Account in Writi 
of every Alteration which might happen in if 
Tryal we were upon; for where an Experiment 
depends upon Length of Time, we cannot ſuf- 
ficiently truſt our Memory. I have known 2 
Thing ſucceed well once, that in many Tryab 
afterwards could not be brought about, only for 
want of a juſt Regiſter of little Accidents and 
Changes which happen'd during the Courſe of 
its Work: The Inconſtancy of Seaſon, Variety 
of Weather, Difference of Soil or Climate, mult 
all be conſider'd, and the Nature of the Plant 
eſpecially. | 


CHAP. 
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een. 1%; 
Wer: ih | 0 
Of forcing Fruit or the Method of mak- 


ing and ordering ſuch a Garden, as will 
bring Fruits and Herbs for Table-uſe in 


uncommon Seaſons, Anno 1722. 


Have been now about a Twelvemonth 
collecting ſuch Examples in the Way 
of forwarding and retarding the Ri- 
pening of Fruits, as may give them 
ta us in thoſe Seaſons when Nature is 
unattive among Vegetablcs, or does not of her 
own accord produce any Fruit; I mean the 
Months of November, December, Januar), Fe- 
bruary, March, and April. Theſe Months are 
ſtiled in England, the Dead Months, becanſe there 
s then. no Fruit naturally growing upon the 
Ground, though in Countries nearer the Equi - 
noctial, there are ſeveral excellent Fruits ripe in 
theſe Months, without any Art; ſo much Influ- 
ence has the Sun then in the Southern Parts, 
that they rejoice in their natural Fruits when 
- Gardens are vacant, unleſs by the Help of 
rt. | 
The Methods which have been taken with us 
to ripen ſome few Fruits out of their natural Sea- 
fon, have been various, and but few of them 
ſucceſsful ; but however the Artiſts have fail'd of 
the Perfection they aim'd at; yet, if they have 
N 3 had 
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had any Fruit at all, it has, for its bare Appear. 


ance ſake, in anuncommon Seaſon, ſo much re. 
created the Minds of the Curious, that it ha 
been enough eſteem d, to bring good Profit tg 
the Gardiner that rais'd it. 

Mr. John Millet, whom I have ſo often men- 
tion'd on account of ripe Cherries in February, 
was the chief, if not the only Gardiner in Ex 
land, for bringing his Fruit out of Seaſon to 
good Ripeneſs and Perfection. I have eaten in 
. Duke Cherries ſo ripe, that they wer 
almoſt black, and, in my Opinion, were as wel 
taſted as any of the Summer Growth, which 
depended upon his juſt Management of then, 
in applying a due Heat at proper Times; but 
where that has not been rightly underſtood, an 
the Fruit has been forc'd unnaturally, or with 
too great Violence, it prov'd always inſipid. 

Some Perſons of Diſtinction have, far theſ 
Reaſons, adyis'd me to publiſh my Thoughts 
concerning the Means which ſhould be us'd to 
give them good Fruits at uncommon Seaſons; 
and, particularly, one curious Gentleman, who 
defigns to make a Garden on Purpoſe for ſuch 
Curioſities; and this I hope to preſcribe in ſuch 
a Method, as will not be yery expenſive. 


The ſorts of Fruit which I ſhall propoſe ar, 
CHERRIES of the early Sorts, which bear well 


VIZ. 


The May Cherry. 
14 he May Duke-Cherry. 


ABRICOTS 
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ABRICOTs are: 


The Maſculine Abricot. 
The Bruxelles Abricot. 


PEKACHEs are: 


The Avant-Peach. 

The Anne- Peach. 

The early Newington Peach. 
The Albemarle Peach. 

The Brown Nutmeg. 


NECTARINES are: 


The early Nutmeg Nettarine. 
The Alrouge Nectarine. 
And the Newington Nectarine. 


CURRANS are: 


The large Dutch White. 
The large Dutch Red. 


GOOSBERRIES are: 


The Dutch White. | 
The Datch early Green Goosberry. | 
The Walnut Goosberry. 


To theſe Fruits we may likewiſe add two or 
three ſorts of Grapes, as 


2 _ and black a 
c July Grapes, whoſe Berries are c- 
qual on the Bunches. 

of The 


— — — — — Z— — 


— 
—_— 
me. 
— —— — — —_—_— — 
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The Malmſey. _. | 

The Royal e | Scan 

The red Raiſin, and 3 

The white Fronteniac, of the right large ſon, ¶ back 
which are but in a few Gardens in England. Occ 
For theſe two laſt, tho” they are late Grape, ¶ mul 
will triumph over all the other ſorts, and be Incl 


early enough, by means of the Force I ſhall pre. ¶ reſt 
ſeribe for them. fx 


All theſe may be planted againſt a Paling c 
five Foot high, made after the following man- 
ner. 

The Stakes to ſupport this Paling, muſt be 
ſet about ſix Foot diſtance from one another; to 
which we are to nail whole Deal Boards df 
twelve Foot long, well jointed to one another, 
and plowed on the Edges, ſo as to let in Lathe, 
that thereby the Steam of the Dung, which i 
to he at the back, may not get among the 
Plants, for where ſuch Steam comes it cauſes 1 
Mildew. : 

The Deals if they are not quite an Inchthick, 
will be apt to ſcorch the Trees upon the fil: 
Application of the hot Dung, or if they ar 
much thicker, the artificial Hear applied to their 
Backs upon the Time it begins to decline, vil 
not be powerful enough to warm them tho- 
rough, and then the Dung muſt be oftner rr. 
freſh'd. 

Thus a Paling of ſixty Foot long, will au. 
ſwer to five Deals in length, and if it be ſome- 
what above five Foot high, will take up in al 
thirty Deals. 

hen this is up, we may mark out a Border 

on the South- ſide of it, about three or four Foot 
wide; and on the outſide of the Border, we mult 
| | 3 | faſten 
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faſten to the Ground, in a ftreight Line, ſome 
Scantlins of Wood of about four Inches thick, 
to reſt the glaſs Lights upon, which arc to ſlope 
back to the Paling, for ſheltering the Fruit, as 
Occaſion requires; between theſe glaſs Lights 
muſt be Bars cut out of whole Deal, about tour 
Inches wide, ſo made, that the glaſs Lights may 
reſt in them: Theſe Bars muſt always remain 
fix'd, as in a Frame for a hot Bed; but the Fi- 
gure will explain the manner of this Frame more 
eaſily to us. ö t | | 

It we had a mind that the glaſs Lights ſhould 
not lope ſo much as they muſt by this Fall from 
the Upright, we may have a Line of whole 
Deals on the Top of the Paling, to project their 
whole Breadth over the Trees, and ſo to let the 
Tops of the glaſs Lights fall in an Inch or two 

er them. | 

At each End of this Frame muſt be a Door 
ſhaped to the Profile of the Frame to be open'd, 
either the one or the other, as the Wind hap- 

to blow. 

If a Frame of this Nature be made in the. 
Summer Seaſon, we may plant it the ſame Sum- 
mer with the following Fruits, Peaches, Plums, 
Nectarenes, Abricots, Apples, Goosberries, Pears, 
Figs, Cherries and Grapes, the latter eſpecially 
ſhould be rais'd in Pots, as I have directed in 
my Writings; theſe may be ſucceſsfully remov- 

when their Fruit is full grown upon-them, 
but we have Inſtances enough of Trees that do 
* well, which have been tranſplanted. 

find by the planting theſe Trees in Summer, 
that they make very good Roots before Winter, 
and are ſo well ſtored with Sap againſt the fol- 
lowing Spring, that they ſhew no Sign of their 
Removal, but bear extreamly, and make very 


good 
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good bearing Wood; and —_— I think | 
neceſlary to take this Advantage, if we deſig 
to force them ſooner than to bloſſom; 
becauſe, unleſs the Roots are well furniſh'd, th 
Fruit cannot be ſufficiently nouriſh'd ; beſida 
by this Summer planting, the Trees ſeldon 
or never throw away their Strength in Autuny 
Shoots, or make any Attempt towards it, till the 
. Froftsin September and October ſtop their Deſign, 
If we cannot have an Opportunity of _ 
ing theſe Trees till we are juſt going to uſe then, 
take the Peaches and ſuch like from Walls af 
three Years growth, and by removing then 
carefully, and planting them in Mud made of 
fine Earth and Water, they will preſently be 
in to ſhoot ; if we apply the Heat to the 
ack of the Frame even, 1 as to be in bloſ⸗- 
ſom a Fortnight after planting, the Graps 
or Vines having been brought up. in Pots to 
bear the preceding Year, will likewiſe ' anſwer 
your Deſign very well, but they require more 
time to make their Shoot, than the Peaches and 
Plants of that kind. In this Work I have pa- 
ticularly ſet down the Method of planting Tres 
at all Seaſons ; and of the laying of Vines in 
Pots, I have given the Method in my New In- 
provements of Husbaudry and Gardening. 

I find by Experience that we hurt our Trees 
if we apply our Heat before November. And! 
find likewiſe, that about the middle of that 
Month, or towards the End, is Time enough 
to bring us ripe Cherries, both Duke Chernes, 
and thoſe call'd May Cherries, early in February: 
And at the ſame time likewiſe, the Heat may 
be us'd for Abricots, ſo as to make the Maſcu- 
line Abricot as large in February as Duke Cher- 
ries, and ripen them the beginning of ay _ 

288 | | rico 
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Abricots, though forced in this uncommon 
Scaſon, will thrive and proſper well for many 
Years; but Cherries do not ſeem to bear this 
Alteration in Nature ſo well as the Abricots; 
however, I have known them hold ſeven Years 
in good Plight. 

Some of the forward ſorts of Plums have been 
tried, and ripen about the end of April; and I 
haye tried = the Imperial Plum, which though 
it is a late Ripener naturally, in this Caſe does 
Wonders: I judge that the Anne Peach would 
be ripe about April; and the early Nutmeg 
Nectarine, which is a great Bearer, would, in 
my Opinion, ripen much about the ſame Time 
a the Maſculine Abricot, if they were to be 
both forced together; and the Brugnion Necta- 
nne would ſoon follow. 

The Goosberries, which are of themſelves apt 
to bud out early, will undoubtedly, by this 
Means, be brought very forward, that is, to 
have green Fruit fit for Tarts in January and 
February, and ripen about the end of March, or be- 
ginning of April at fartheſt, as I have experienced 
and although there is a Way of preſerving green 
Goosberries all the Year about, yet we find fo 
| great a Difference between the Preſery'd-Gool- 
berries, and thoſe freſh gather'd from the Trees, 
that the Price of the latter is eight or ten Times 
more than that of the former; when green Gooſ- 
berries firſt appear'd in the Markets, they were 
ſold this Year 1722, on the third Day of April, 
tor eight Shillings per Quart; but if they had 
had the Aſſiſtance of a little Heat, they would 
have been much larger in February, and 3 
flavour'd, and conſequently would have 
more eſteem'd. | 


3 . The 
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The Curran likewiſe, which tends to ſhoq {Green 
forward, might, by. that Heat which + bring | 
the Cherries in February, be forc'd to ripen it; 
Fruit in April, or ſooner ; for naturally the n t 
Heat or Temper of Air which ripens the My 
 Duke-Cherry, orings the Curran ſo forward in 
its Fruit, that it is hardly three Weeks later than 
the Cherry in ripening its Fruit; but we ſhould 
have an eſpecial Care to plant our Currans and Cher 
Goosberries a Year beforehand, if we defign u bn 
force them. haps 

We might alſo plant a Row or two of Stray. 
berries, cloſe to the back of this Frame, and 1 
they ſhould be of the ſcarlet kind: We may ex- 
pect from theſe, Strawberries + 1 at the end of 
February, or —_— of March. 

The Vines likewiſe which I have mention'd, 
=P be brought to bloſſom in February or March, 
and have ripe Fruit in May. | 

Among this Fruit we might here and there 
have a monthly Roſe- tree, and the Border might 
be planted with early Tulips, Hyacinths, Jun- 
quils, and Narciſſus Polyanthos, and then the Wh to 
monthly Production of this Frame would be in t 
December Hyacinths, and fome Tulips. 


FANUARY. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, and Green-Goosberries, 
Cherry-Bloſſoms, Strawberry-Bloſſoms, Abricot- 
Bloſſoms, Peach-Bloſſoms, Plum-Bloſſoms, and 
the young Roſe-Buds beginning to appear. 


FEBRUARY. 


1 A 


Some of the later Tulips, Junquils, Narcif- 
ſus Polyanthos, Roſes, Green - * 5 
| y een 
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en- Abricots, ripe Cherries, Green-Peach 
rcen-Plums, and towards the end, a few — 


: crrawberries:; Likewiſe we may then & the 
«+ MVincs to put out their Bloſſoms, and the Cur- 
Jus to be pretty large. a 

| | 

MARCH. 

; Tulips, Roſes, Junguils, Narciſſus, Duke- 
1 WCcherrics, Strawberries, Green-Goosberries, Green 
: 


Abricots, Green-Plums, and about the end, per- 
haps, if the Weather be favourable, ſome — 
uns beginning to turn, and ſome ſmall Green- 
Grapes. 1 2 75 


APRIL. 


Roſes, Strawberries, the Maſculine-Abricot 
ripe, ſome Duke-Cherries yet remaining, ripe 
Goosberries, ripe Currans, and about the end, 
ſome early Plums, and the early Nectarines; and 
Peaches ſo forward as to ripen at the end of this 
Month; and alſo the Grapes ſo much forc'd as 
to ripen the next Month, and about the end of 
it to be in full Perfection. 


But I come now to ſpeak of the Method. of 
planting, pruning and ordering theſe Fruit-trees, 
that they may give us theſe Rarities in the Months 
1 promis d them; and firſt, of the planting 

m. 

We are to underſtand, that contrary to what 
we have ſaid of planting Trees againſt Walls, 
theſe Trees muſt be planted cloſe to the Paling; 
for though I adviſe to plant Wall-trees with 
their Roots at a little diſtance from the Wall 
for their .better Nouriſhment, the Caſe here is 


very 


ſcruple removing Trees that had ſtood ſeven 


begins to ſtir, left the Froſts ſhould damage 
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very different; for the Roots will run under tþ 
Pales, and draw Nouriſhment equally from tþ 
Earth about them; but the Foundations voun 
Walks lye too deep in the Ground to ſuffer th 
Roots of Fruit- trees to draw Nourſhment frog ins! 
the Wall ſide. per d 

Again, in ſuch a Frame we need not you on F 
Trees at greater Diſtance than four or five Fog, iſclſa 


or at proportionable Diſtances, according tothe: {iſheio! 
Shoots they have upon them; if they had ben il th 
trained in Eſpalier, or againſt Walls, two g In 


three Years beforehand, it would not be ami I Bran 
becauſe of filling our Frame more ſpeedily vii 
bearing Wood. For my Part, I ſhould ni 


eight Years againſt Walls, rather than wat 
thoſe that are Bearers for theſe forcing Frame; 
or if they were of a much greater Age, they 
may be ſafely tranſplanted by the new Methol 
which I have preſcribed in this Work. 

The Goosberries, Currans, and Roſes, vil 
ſerve to fill up the ſmall Spaces ar the Botton 
of the Paling, while the Cherries, Abricoty 
Peaches, Nectarines and Plums, employ thc 
higher Parts of the Pales. 

When we come to pruning theſe Trees, ve 
may follow the fame Method of Pruning the 
ſeveral forts that I have commended before in 
theſe Papers; but the Time of pruning and mi 
ing muſt not be the fame, for this Reaſon: In 
the forcing Frames, our Spring begins in N. 
vember; but in the common Caſe of Stone- 
Fruit againſt Walls, the Spring does not begin 
till the end of Fanuary, or in February, and 
there we leave our Trees anpran'd, till the Spring 


them, and alſo that they might not be wounded 
| : tl 
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5 had Strength enough, and a favourable 

Saw. of Air to grow Foy, and help their 
wounded Parts. Paling as = Caſe » with the 
Trees againſt the Paling, where the Spring be- 
pins in November, and the Air will 44 yg nn 
per d by Art to ſet the Trees a growing, and 
no Froſts can come at them, I have found it ne- 
ceſſary to prune ſuch Fruit- trees about a Week 
before I began to apply any Heat, and put up 
il the Glaſſes as ſoon as they were pruned. 

In the nailing the Trees to the Pale, every 
Branch and Shoot ſhould lye as cloſe as may be 
to the Pales, for there will be a Month's Dif- 
ference between the ripening of the Fruit which 
touches the Pales, and that which lies two Inch- 
es from them; nor in theſe Frames does the 
Fruit, which grows next the Root, always ripen 
firſt : I have ſcen the Tops of the Trees have 
Bloſoms and Fruit, a Month or ſix Weeks 
ſooner than the Bottom; ſometimes a Branch 
has been full of Bloſſoms, when ten or a dozen 
more, growing upon the ſame Tree, have not 
ftir d till the Fruit of the firſt Blower has been 


well; ſo that it is not uncommon for ſuch Trecs 
to have Fruit ripening upon them near three 
Months. 

Now, as for the Goosberries, we ſhould pick 
out ſuch Plants as will ſpread; and beſides lay- 
ng as many Shoots to the Paling as we can con- 
veniently, we may leave others at a diſtance from 
the Pales, to follow the firſt in Fruit. I ob- 
fed before, we may have them bear the 
rſt Year, as well as if they had not been tranſ- 
planted, if they are taken up in the Summer, 
and manag'd aer my new Method; the Cur- 


TAns 


almoſt ripe, and yet the Tree has done very 


rans may be order'd in the ſame manner, as wy 
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as the Roſes. But we mult note, that the beg 4 
ſort of Roſe for this Purpoſe, is the Cluſter I the I 
monthly Roſe; and thele Roſes ſhould alway ſhine 


be top'd about the end of 7uly, or beginning Ml ,nd 
of Auguſt, to make them fling out a great Qui- 


tity of Flower-Buds, when we apply the Hen pn: 
to the Pales. 


We now come to conſider the manner of y- 
ing the hot Dung to the back of the Pales, and 


What Proportion of Air theſe Plants require while 1 
we are forcing them. 
The Dung which is deſign'd for this Uſe, Not 
ought to be toſs d up in an Heap ſome Days be- don 
fore it be laid to the back of the Pales, that it Wl He: 
may yield a Heat every where alike, and be con- ply 
ſtant. When it is fit to apply to the Pales, ve Wl G7; 
mult lay it four Foot wide at the Baſe, and let ing 
it {lope to two Foot at the Top, the Height in bn 
all ſhould be at firſt equal with the Top of the Wl Sur 
Pales, and in fix Weeks Time it will fink about fue 
a Foot and half, and then we muſt apply ſome ver 
freſh Dung to be toſs'd up with the former, n 
which will bring our Trees into full Bloom, and Wil v 


{et ſome of the Fruit; but this happens to be ſooner 
or later, as the Froſt has had leſs or more Influ- G 
ence over the Buds. It helps very much to for- 
ward the Bloſſoming of theſe Trees, to cover 
them with the Glaſs Lights, when the Froſt 
happen; for though the Froſts will not deſtroy 
the Bloſſoms, yet the more the Froſt comes at 
them, the drier they will be, and the harder they 
will be to open. It muſt be obſerv'd likewiſe, 
that no Opportunity of Showers be denied them, 
if the Weather be tolerably mild, till the Buds 
begin to ſtir; but, after that, let the Glaſſes re- 


main 
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main over them conſtantly, till the Sun begins 
to have ſome Power., In the mean while, let 
the Doors at each End be open'd when rhe Sun 
ſhines warm, and the Wind is not too ſharp; 
ind if this does not happen during the Space of 
fourteen Days, then open the Doors at both 
Ends, and put up Mats of Baſs or Canvas over 
the Door-ways, to correct the Winds, and cauſe 
the Air to circulate in the Frames. 

About three Changes of Dung will go near 
to bring our Cherries ripe in February, allow- 
ing each Parcel to remain a Month at the back 
of the Pales; but if April proves cold, as it has 
done this Year, we muſt continue our forcing 
Heat till the Weather in May is ſettled, for our 
Plums, Peaches, Nectarines, Abricots, and 
Grapes; but while theſe laſt Fruits are grow- 
ing, as they will be in March and April, open 
ſome of the Glaſſes in the Mornings when. the 
dun is warm and the Winds ſtill, and give them 
ſuch gentle Showers as happen to fall; but ne- 
ver let the Rain come at them when they are 
n Bloſſom, for it is plain from Experience, that 
when the Rain falls upon the Bloſſoms, before 
nt are ſet for Fruit, they will rarely come to 


Now where forcing Frames of this kind are 
kept, the Dung, when it has loſt its Heat, may 


be laid into Heaps to rot, tor the Benefit of 


ſtubborn Grounds. And we ſhould obſerve, that 


when we plant theſe Frames, we 23 
ſuchl Fruits, as come forward, together; and the 


latter Fruits, by themſelves; for when the for- 
ward Fruits have done bearing, it would be pre- 
judicial to them to give them any more Heat, 
8 they muſt have, it 

Vol. II. 


they are ſet promiſcuouſly 
9 among 
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among the late Fruits, which perhaps may re; 
quire artificial Heat till _— l 

To render this ſort of Frame ſtill more ple, 
ſant and uſeful, we ſhould have one, which, be. 
ſides. the Fruits already mention'd, ſhould have 
its Border chiefly diſpos'd for bringing forward 
Peaſe, Beans, Cabbage-Lettuce, young Salladz 
Kidney-Beans, ſome Artichokes, Collyflower, 
Naſturtium Flowers, and early Minth. 

I have ſeen ſome of the ſecond Dwarf Peaſe 
which were fit to gather about the tenth gf 
January, being cbs planted to the Pales, and 
kept cloſe to them with a Packthread; and! 
have heard of ſome that were ſown about the 
middle of September, and were only glaſs'd in 
the Nights, to keep them from Froſts till the 
beginning of November; and then the hot Dung 
being apply'd, they had Fruit ready to gather 
about Chriſtmas. 

The Beans next to this Row of Peaſe were 
fit to gather about the middle of February, and 
the Minth was very good from November, till 
there was enough in the natural Borders. In an 
open Part of ſuch a Border, there has been good 

abbage-Lettuce about the middle of February; 
they were of the brown Dutch kind; and thoſe 
Lettuces which were cabbag'd in October, have 
Kept very ſound till January, chiefly the Impe- 
rial-Lettuce. | | 

When the Peaſe are gone, which will be x 
bout the End of Januar), we may, refreſh the 
Earth, and ſet Kidney-Beans of - Batterſe 
kind; which will begin to run by that time 
Beans are gathcr'd, that is, about the end of 
February, and about the firſt Week in 4pri; 
will be fit to gather, and continue to bring tre 
Fruit from Day to Day till the end of May. 1 
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The Naſturtiums being ſown about Novem- 
ber, or at the end of October, will bloſſom about 
the end of April, or beginning of May; and 
Artichokes, by this Aſſiſtance, will perhaps be 
fit to cut about the beginning of February; but 
theſe, I think, take up too much room to re- 
ward our Pains. Mts Nan e 
The Produce then of this Frame will be in 
November, Cabbage- Lettuce, Minth, and young 
—_— 


DECEMBER. 


Minth, young Salads, Cabbage-Lettuce of ſes 
yeral ſorts, and green Peaſc. 


In JANUAR. 


Minth, young Salads, Cabbage-Lettuce, and 
green Peaſe. 9 
In FEBRUARY. 

Minth, young Salads, Cabbage - Lettuce , 
Beans, ſome green Collyflowers, and Arti- 
chokes. | | 

In March we have theſe continued, and about 
the end of April we have Kidney-Beans and 
Naſturtium Flowers, beſides the Fruits, as in 
the other Frames. 

Io bring Cherries in December, it has been 
practis'd to pull off all the Bloſſoms of a Tree 
as ſoon as they were budding out in the Springs 
and the Tree kept very dry from Rains all the 
Summer; and about the end of July or in Au- 
guſt, give it gentle Waterings, by little and lit- 
tle, ſo that about the end of September it has 

O 2 been 
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been full in Flowerz we muſt then keep the 
Glaſſes over it, and about the end of October, if 
the Weather be cold, or beginning of NVoven- 
ber, apply the Dung to the back of the Paley, 
and give freſh once a Month; ſo we may expect 
ripe Cherries in December. 

If we have two of theſe Frames, they ſhoull 
ſtand about twenty Foot a-part, for the greater 
Freedom of the Air, and that the Sun may have 
the Opportunity of warming the Ground inthe 
Front of the back Frame. ; 

The Morello Cherry, which is apt to come 
late, will hang a long time upon the Tree, even 
till the end of October; and, I believe, if we 
were to ſhelter ſuch Trees from the Froſts with 
Mats or Glaſſes, the Fruit might remain a Month 
longer upon the Tree, and perhaps till December, 
for it is not apt to rot as other Cherries do; this 
Cherry likewiſe is very apt to bloſſom twice in 
a Year, the firſt about the end of April, and 
the ſecond Bloſſom about the end of July. Now 
it is likely, that the Cherries which I have ſeen 
upon theſe Trees in October, were the Fruit of 
the ſecond Bloſſom. A curious Member of the 
Royal Society, William Tempeſt Eſq; had a Cher- 

of this ſort, if I miſtake not, ripen'd in Ne- 
vember from the ſecond Bloſſoms. I would ad- 
vile therefore, the taking off all the Spring- 
Bloſſoms from a Tree or two of this ſort, to 
make it Bloſſom the better for a Crop of Win. 
ter Fruit; it is the moſt hardy of all the Cher- 
ries. | 

It is obſervable, that Currans will remain good 
upon the Trees till October, if the Buſhes are 
well matted up as ſoon as the Fruit is colour d; 
but it muſt be a very dry Seaſon when the Mats 
are put on: I am of Opinion, that we have 
. many 
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many ſorts of Fruits which will hang upon the 
Trees all the Year about, and be fair to the Eye 
11 that Time, if they are kept from the Froſts. 
Mr. Fairchild has now one of the Nonpareile 
Apples, upon a ſmall Tree in « Pot, which 
ſeems op le of holding good till the Bloſſoms 
of this Year have ripen d their Fruit. 

We ſhould likewiſe provide ſome Beds of 
erawberries, chiefly of the ſcarlet Kinds, to 
year Fruit in September and October; and the 
Hautboy-Straw likewiſe, will bear Fruit at 
hat Time of the Yearz but all theſe muſt have 
their Bloſſoms pinch'd off in the Spring, as ſoon 
x they begin to appear, and the Plants kept 
dry, till about the middle of Fuly, and then 
pently refreſh'd with Water. This Method will 
vrainly make them bear as I fay 3 but they 
101d be ſhelter'd from the froſty Nights in 
Settember, with Mats upon Hoops, to make 
them hold bearing till towards the end of Octo- 
ber; from two Beds, each thirty five Foot long, 
and four Foot wide, I have had near a Quart of 
Strawberries a Day from this Autumn Bloſſom- 


* 1 come now to mention what 1 8 we 
may expect from hot Beds, towards the 7 
ture of the Table in the Winter Months, and 
that; with good Management, may be very con- 
— 2s Kidney-Beans, Aſparagus, Cucum- 


As for Kidney-Beans; I once ſow'd ſome a- 
d bot the middle of 7403 and they began to bear 
e Fruit about the end of September z but not being 
I; ſhelter'd from the Froſts, which were — — 
s ſharp about the middle of October, the Plants 
„ere loft. A ſecond Trial was made by a Friend, 


Ny who ſet ſome of the Dwarf-Kidney-Beans at the 
| | O 3 end 
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end of July, in common hot Bed Frames, bus 
did not put on any Glaſſes till the {mall Froſtz 
at the end of Auguſt began, and then only co. 
ver'd them a Nights: Theſe began in October 
about the 15th, to have Beans upon them, and, 
without any artificial Heat, he gather'd Beans 
till the middle of November. he following 
Year I had Baskets made a little open on the 
Sides, and about ten Inches over, ſuch as I haye 
preſcrib'd for Cucumber Plants in my New In. 
provements ; in ſome of theſe I ſet Beans the 
end of July, and, in others, I 122 ſome 2 
bout the middle of Auguſt, and placed them in 
Frames, for the Conveniency of covering them 
when the Froſts began. About the middle of 
October I had a hot Bed made to yield a very gentle 
. Heat, and ſet my Baskets of Plants upon it. 

The Beans planted in July had Fruit much + 
bout the beginning of September, but thoſe ſet 
in Auguſt did not Bloom till the beginning of 
November, and, about the end, had Fruit fit t 
. 1 z and all this while the others yielded 
2lenty of Beans. 1 

About the end of November, I had a freſh 
hot Bed made, and put into it only the Kidney- 
Beans rais'd in Auguſt, and gather'd good Fruit 
from them till near Chriſtmas, and, I believe, 
they would have continued good till January, 
if they had been taken Care of; ſo that I think 
we need not doubt of this Rarity at an caly 
Rate, if it is cultivated with Judgment. 

It might be well to conſider the ſeveral forts 
of hot Beds which I have treated of in my New 
Improvements, and in this Work, and parti 
cularly of the hot Bed made of Tanners Bark, in 
the Obſervations concerning the Ananas by Mr. 
Telende, 5 838 


Aſparagus 
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Aſp: s, and the manner of forcing it in 
Winter, f have treated of in my former Woti, 
ſo that we may have it from November till April, 
when it comes naturally. 'This Year 1722, indeed 
the Seaſon was ſo much forwarder than uſual, 
that I faw Aſparagus growing in the natural Beds 
in the firſt Week of March, which was a Month 
earlier than ever I have ſcen it come up about 
London without Forcing. 

We have had a late Demonſtration that Cu- 
cumbers may be brought to bear Fruit in Janu- 
ary, by fuch Management as Mr. Thomas Fowler 
gave them; and it is as evident to me, that the 
may be brought to bear Fruit in every Mont 
in the Year, with Care and good judgment; 
but it muſt be a Man of true Spirit and Inge- 
nuity that undertakes it, and he muſt not want 
Neceſſaries; and indeed thoſe Neceſflaries, con- 
fidering the Value of ſuch Productions, are but 
trifling; but were they made never ſo expenſive, 
yet they will not do without a brisk Genius, to 
uſe them according to Art. - - 

The Reaſon why I fay that Cucumbers may 
be fit for the Table every Month in the Year, 
is from what I obſery'd the laſt Year. The 
common natural Cucumbers laſt tolerably good 
till the end of Auguſt, without ſpotting, though 
they run upon the Ground; and if we takecare 
to let ſome Cucumber-Vines run up Sticks a- 
gainſt Walls, they will have very fair Fruit till 
the end of October, without Spots, bur eſpeci- 
ally if they are cover'd in the Nights from 
Froſts; and in November and December, Mr. 
Fowler, Gardiner to Sir Nathaniel Gould, among 
his Cucumber Plants, of various Ages and De- 
grees of Growth, had Fruit fer, which he could 
have brought to Perfection, if he had thought 

f | O 4 proper; 
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proper; but this he only did by the by, for Ex. 

eriment fake : His Aim, as he told me when 

e firſt began, was to cut Cucumbers on New. 
Year's- Day; which he very judiciouſly brought 
to paſs, And in February and March, we haye 
had Cucumbers cut in ſeveral Places beſides this 
Year; and, for the other Months, there is no 
doubt of having them in Plenty. 

While I am ſpeaking of hot Beds, I cannot 
avoid mentioning a very curious Contrivance of 
an ingenious Gentleman, Samuel Molyneux, Eſq; 
which will, in my Opinion, be of great Uſe in 
Gardening, and take up very little room : There 
muſt be a Frame made of Wood, in the manner 
of a hot Bed Frame, ſuppoſe about a Vard long, 
and two Foot over, with a Glaſs Light to cover 
it, and wired at Bottom, ſo as to hold a ſuffici- 
ent Depth of Earth, for the Nouriſhment of the 
Plants it will contain. | 

We are then to provide a Box of the ſame 
Length and Breadth, of about ten Inches deep, 
to be fill'd with Sand, for the Frame to ſtand 
upon, the Bottom of this Box to be a thin Iron 
Plate. Thirdly, We muſt cauſe a Box to be 
made of Iron Plate, proportionable to the Box 
of Sand, ſo deep that a 3 may burn in it; 
and at one end of this Box there may be an 
Outlet for the Smoak, to be us'd as we ſee Oc- 
caſion. Upon this Iron Box, which may be 
made to move upon Wheels or Rollers, we are 
to ſet the Box of Sand, and upon that the Frame 
of Earth; I ſuppoſe the Iron Plate at the Bot- 
tom of the Box of Sand may ſerve for the Top 
of the Iron Box where the Lamp is to burn. 

The Oil which may be us'd for the Lamp, 
will coſt about ſix Pence per Quart, and a A 

0 
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of Oil divided into eight Parts, will laſt burning 
ſo many times twelve Hours. 


may burn, or when it wy be put out, and a 
inform us of the juſt 


Weather is very ſharp and froſty. 

But in the pt: me of it — Place to Place, 
think it adviſable to fix its Face always to the 
South, and not for the ſake of getting a little 
dun, to change it ſometimes to the and 
Weſt, for it is the Nature of Plants always to 
ſtand ſtill, and never to change their Face from 
the Point they were firſt directed to; and this 
has been ſo much regarded by the old Planters, 
that they direct us, when we plant Trees, to ſer 
aways that fide of the Tree which ſtood to- 
wards the South, as exactly as may be, to point 
the ame Way; and even among the ſmaller 
Plants, I think it is reaſonable to do as much, 
for they are under the ſame Law of Na- 


s 
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There are two or three Things more I hy] 
mention relating to this Garden, before I ſpeak 
of the Walls which are to encloſe it. The fir 
is, the Method of bringing Beans to bear early 
with Safety, and without the Uſe of hot Bech 
When we ſet our Beans for a forward Crop, ve 
ſhould put a good Quantity of them into ſuch 
Places, as may be cover'd with ſuch Frames x 
are us'd for hot Beds, when the Froſts begin; 
and by that Means, if all thoſe that ſtand abroad 
ſhould be deſtroy'd by Severity of Weather, we 
may plant out thoſe which have been preſery' 
under the Frames in their Places, and they wil 
proſper very well, and bear plenty of Beans, if 
they have not been too much confin'd, or hae 
not been drawn too much under the Glaſſes; 
for then they would be tender in the Shank, 
their Joints wide, and their Fruit weak, and few 
in Number. I have try'd'this with good Suc- 
ceſs; and whether the Plants of Beans hae 
been ſhelter'd or not, they may be tranſplanted 
very well in the Spring, though they are four 
or five Inches high, and even in May, if we cut 
them down within two Inches of the Ground, 
a Week before we tranſplant them. 

The next Thing is, to ſow Cucumbers the 
beginning of May, in Drills; the Seeds may be 
ſet about ten Inches aſunder, and the Drills may 
be a Foot a- part. When the Cucumbers have 
made their Lend Leaf, ſet a Line of Bruſh- 
Wood Stakes about five Foot high, between 
the Lines of Cucumbers, and they will run up 
theſe Stakes of their own accord, and bring ve- 
ry good Fruit till the end of September, andeven 
in Ofober. We may note, that Cucumbers 
thus rais'd without tranſplanting, if they have 
the Liberty of running up Stakes, will not be 

| ſubject 
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271 to the Rot Or Canker, as I have experi- 


ec ed. | 0 | 

Laſtly, We ſhould have in this curious Gar- 
den, Conveniencies for raifing of the Ananas or 
Pineapple, ſuch as are deſcrib'd in this Trea- 
or | 


e. Wl 

Thus having gone through what I propos'd 
in arb eg the Frames — foreing o Fruits 
Flowers, Fc. out of their wonted Seaſons, I 
come in the next Place to inform my Reader of 
the Method of building the Walls which ſhould 
partly encloſe this Garden, and may be ſo or- 
der'd, that we may forward the Fruits planted 


nſt them as we ſhall ſee convenient; and I 
fall be the more particular in my Deſcription 
of theſe, becauſe it is not every where in Eng- 
land that we can find hot Dung enough for hot 
Bedsz and there are many Countries where Coals 
are in ſuch Plenty, that the Expence of warm- 
ing Walls of ſeveral hundred Foot long, will 
ſcarcely amount to thirty Shillings per Annum; 
for the ſmalleſt Coal, ſuch as is generally count- 
ed good for nothing, except mending the High- 
ways, will do for this Uſe. | 

The Walls I ſpeak of ſhould be expos'd to 
the South Sun, for the Walls lying to the Eaſt, 
Weſt, and North Aſpects, as they are not ſuf - 
fieiently in the Sun's Way to bring Fruit for- 
ward, ſo they may be built after the common 
manner. LE | 

The Walls then, which lye to the South-Sun, 
ſhould be built eight Foot high, with Fire-pla- 
ces at the Back, at twelve or fourtcen Foot di- 
ſtance from one another. From each of theſe 
ſhould run a Flue of nine Inches ſquare, parallel 
with the Border, about four Foot and half * 

| | the 
i 


leven Foot of Wall may be warm'd at a Tine 


the better forming the Flues, as well as for its 
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the Centre of the Fire-place, and then rife in 
an upright, about a Foot and half, and be r. 
turn'd towards the Peer over the Fire-place, pz. 
rallel to the firſt, and riſe to an upright wi 
fore, to be return'd back again in courſe with 
the firſt: And theſe Turnings of the Flue mu 
be continued till it comes near the Top of the 
Wall, and lets its Smoke out at a Chimney over 
the Fire-place. We are to note, that thele for 
of Flues may be carried both from the right an 
left of a Fire-place, and by that Means the 
Fires being about twelve Foot diſtance from one 
another, the whole Wall may be regularly warme 
at once, if we think proper, or about ten or e- 


by one Fire only. 

The Border on the South- ſide may be rais dſo 
high as that the Earth might lye againſt the bot 
tom Flue, to be warm'd the better. 

This Wall ſhould be two Bricks thick, for 


Strength; and for the better N the 
Flues, and for the greater Eaſe of the Builder, 
there ſhould be made on purpoſe Tile-Bricks of 
eighteen Inches and a Quarter long, nine Inches 
and a Quarter broad, and two Inches and a Quarter 
thick, which will at once cover the Flues, and 
reach the whole Thickneſs of the Wall. Now 
conſidering the Space which will be vacant in 
the Flues, ſuch a Wall will hardly take up more 

Bricks than a Wall of a Brick and half thick. 
When this is done, we muſt provide Frames 
and Glaſſes, in the manner of thoſe us'd againſt 
the Paling I have already treated of, only with 
this Difference, that if we have a Mind to forcc 
a ſingle Tree, only that Part where the Tree 5 
may be cover'd with Glaſſes, and ſhut up. 1 
0 
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The Border may be four or five Foot wide; 
ad if the Glaſſes were to be ſet upright, and a 
- Weovering of ſloping Glaſs from thoſe to the 
Wall, one might then have room to walk with+ 
n- ſide. By the help of this Contrivance, we 
may have every 'Thing mention'd in the forcing 
Frames, as above; and one might add Carnati- 
ons too, to be kept blowing all the Winter, and 
the Spanifh Jeſſamine z and if they were nail'd a- 
günſt the Walls, they would open their Flow- 
ers very 1 55 | | 
But theſe Walls would likewiſe be extreamly 
uſeful, to forward our late kinds of Grapes and 
Pears, and with good Management, might in a 
manner place us in as warm a Climate as thi 
Latitude. And befides, here our Crops 
of Fruit would never fail us, if the Trees were in 
abloſſoming Condition, and were well prun'd ; and 
the Advantage that might be gain'd by the ex- 
tnordinary Number of Fruit, and its ſuperior 
Excellence, would very ſoon return the Expence 
of the Glaſs Frames, and the Trouble of mak- 
ing Fires. f 
The Pears which we ſhould cultivate againſt 
ſuch a Wall, ſhould be thoſe which are brought 
to Table in the Winter, as the Colmar, Bon 
Chretien, &c. which want Sun at our Autumn, 
to give them their true Flavour; ſo that if we 
force them to bloſſom about fix Weeks or two 
Months ſooner than uſual, we may be ſure to 
have their Fruits as excellent as they are any 
where in Europe. 85 f 
The Grapes which might be help'd by theſe 
Walls, are all the ſorts of Frontiniacks, the Raiſin 
Grape, and every other ſort of late Grape, even 
the Canary Grape, only by bringing them to 
bloſſom in March ; there would then be Sum- 
| mer 
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mer enough for their Growth and good Rien V. 
ing; hae] inſt this Wall alſo, we mult 
forget to have ſome of the forward ſorts ( 
Grapes to ripen about the end of May, as the 
have done already in England by ſuch Means. — 
To conclude, I ſhall inſert a Method of mak. 21 
ing a hot Bed by Means of Fire, for the Servic 5 
of thoſe Gardiners who have but little Oppor. — 
tunity of getting hot Horſe- Dung; this I lea! 
from Mr. Benjamin Mhitmill, a curious Gard 
ner at Hoxton. He preſcribes, to make a Fran 
of Brickwork of any Length, but as wide onh 
as a common hot Bed, to have a Fire- place a 
one end to paſs into a Flue, which ſhall win 


from Side to Side till it reaches the other end, * 
and diſcharges its Smoke by a Chimney ; tel... 
Top of thele Flues may be cover'd with ſqum Wi di 
Tiles, or ſuch Tile-Bricks as I have mention'l 
before; and when the intermediate Spaces be- 
tween the Flues are fill'd with coarſe Sand, co- 


ver the whole with ſquare Tiles, and raiſe the 
Wall about ten Inches above the Pavement, ſo 
that we may cover the Payement as deep with 
Sand, if we ſee Occaſion; then upon this Sand 
lace ſuch Frames as are commonly us'd for het 
Beds, with Wire at the Bottom, to hold the 
Earth in them, that the Earth may receive the 
Heat of the Sand: And, I am of Opinion, it 
may be as uſeful as any hot Bed, and be more 
laſting and leſs troubleſome. 
We may ſee the Method of the Flues for the 
great Wall in Fig. II. 
Since I have written this, I have learn'd from 
the curious Mr. Dubois at Mitcham, ſomewhat 
more than I have yet related, concerning the 
Production of Peaſe in the Winter: That Gen- 
tleman informs me, that he gather'd 2 7 this 
Inter, 
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Winter, from about fix Plants which were ſown 
in a Pot late in the Autumn, and that had ſtood 
expos'd abroad for ſome Time, and ſhelter'd, 
during the rude Seaſon, in the Conſervatory 
they were of the ſecond dwarf Pea kind, which 
bear plentifully, and were train'd upon Sticks; 
the Peaſe gather'd at one Time, yielded, when 
they were ſhell'd, about half a Pint, which 
turn'd to good account, —y the Ground 
they took up; and I think it would be an agree- 
ble Amuſement for ſuch as have Conſervatories 
to cultivate either this ſort of Pea, or the ſmalleſt 
Dwarf in Pots, ſo as to have them all the Win- 
ter, without extraordinary Trouble. 

[ forgot to mention, that this curious Garden 
ſhould have one Part of it diſpos'd for Muſh- 
room Beds, after the manner I haye directed in 
this Work. | 


An Account of the accidental Bloſſomin 
of a Pear-Tree in this Month, wit 
ſome Remarks concerning the forcing of 


Fruit-trees to bloſſom out of their natu- 
ral Seaſon. 


T is no new 'Thing to obſerve Fruit-trees of 
every kind, to bloſſom now and then out of 
their natural Seaſon z and yet I have not found 
ay Author, who has yet attempted to explain 
to us the Cauſe of ſuch Appearances. 

Mr. John Millet indeed, a very ingenious Gar- 
diner, late of North-End near Fulham, was ac- 
cidentally brought to conſider how far this 
Chance- bloſſoming of Trees might be render'd 
:dvantagious, as appear'd from his bringing Fruit, 
uch as Abricots and Cherries, to good Perfecti- 
on, 
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on, ſome Months before Nature alone woll der he 
have done it; but I could never hear him aff 
any Reaſon more for what he did, than that thee fa 
Heat he laid at the Back of his Frames wou Shoot 
puſh the Trees nail'd againſt them into Bloſſom, {WTime 
a few Weeks after he had apply'd the Heat. Bu, ¶ Seaſo 
as I had ſome Familiarity with him, and he d, Bu 
ten ſhew'd me his forward Garden, I obſeryi MU, 
that he prun'd his Trees out of the common of fu 
Seaſon ; bein neither he nor my ſelf then thought wo br 
more of it, than that the Trees prun'd in ſuch WF And: 
irregular Seaſons were ready for bloſſoming ad rift 
ſhooting, when he was diſpos'd to apply an Hex {Wh upo! 
to the back of his Frames. 

The Roſe-trees, which he commonly had in 
Bloſſom ſoon after Chriſtmas, of that ſort call 
the monthly Roſe, were always nail'd againſtthe 
ſame Frames where his forward Fruit-trees groy, 
He told me, his Way was to prune off all the 
Flowers, whether Roſe-bud or open Flowen, 
which were found upon them, about the end of 
July, or beginning of Auguſt; and at the fame 
time he cut off the Top of all thoſe Shoots 
which had. produc'd Flowers that Summer, s 
well as thoſe which had not; but he ſaid like 
wiſe, that his chief Dependence was upon thok 
Shoots which had been Bearers the fame Sum. 
mer: From whence, ſays he, every cloſe Bud, 
will about fix Weeks after Pruning ſpring and 
ſhoot; and when the Heat comes to the Tree, 
every one of the new Shoots will bring Flowers a 
their Extremity. And J have often ſeen in my own 
Practice, that without this fort of Pruning, the Wh 
cloſe. Buds I ſpeak of will lie dormant all the 1 
Winter, without ſtirring till the Spring adyan- 1 
ces. So I have likewiſe obſery'd in Fruit- tree 
in ſeycral Gardens, where the Skill of the Pru- 
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ger has not been extraordinary, that b cutting 
Fruit-trees too early, or topping the Shoots of 
the fame Summer, the Buds ſeft upon thoſe 
Shoots ſprouted ſuddenly before their natural 
Time, and have come to bloſſom at a wrong 
deaſon. a : | 2 i au. | 

But this Pruning alone is not of any valuable 
Uſe, unleſs we can humour the bloſſoming times 
of ſuch 'Trees, with a Degree of Heat ſufficient 
to bring the Bloſſoms to Perfection in ripe Fruit: 

And; as this Degree of Heat muſt be produc'd 
artificially, ſo we ought to enquire how it acts 
upon the Roots or Branches ſeparately, ot whe- 
ther it has the ſame Influence upon both; which 
ad me to the following Account, and from 
the Obſeryations which have been made upon it, 
to clear up the Doubts, as well as we- can, of 
the Effect extraordinary Warmth and uncom- 
non Pruning may have upon Plants. 

The Caſe, as I receiv'd it from Mr. Edon, a 
noted Builder near the Monument, London, is 
this: In April laſt, near Moorfields, he had Oc- 
caſion to build ſeveral Houſes in an open Piece 
of Ground, which had formerly been, as I ima- 
gine, a Garden; for I find upon Inſpection, ma- 
ny large Pear- trees of great Growth are now 
WT fanding; one of which, that happen'd to lie 
eereſt to the Place of Building, was appoint- 

d the Spot where the Workmen were to ſlack 

WH their Lime: At the pong of the Work the 

Tre was full in Bloſſom, and promiſing of good 

WW Fruit; but Mr. Edon ſuppoſes, that the Slack- 

ning of the Lime about it was the Reaſon it did 
not produce any Fruit that Summer, and made 

| - ree to loſe its Leaves ſooner than other 

| rees. we | 
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The Lime was brought freſh about three 
four Times every Week, about two hundreg 
a Time, which ſometimes was laid on one ſ 
ſometimes on the other {ide of the Tree, an 
now and then touch'd the Bark of the Tree, þ 
as to reach about five Foot high of the Sten, 
the which Stem is near a Foot Diameter; and 
it was obſery'd likewiſe, that the Lime for the 
moſt Part was laid on that fide of the Tre 
which was next to the Build: which this 
October has the greateſt Share of Bloſſoms : Thy 
Practice of lacking the Lime about the Tre 
was continu'd till Auguſt, at the end of which 
Month a freſh Set of Bloſſoms began to open, 
when I obſery'd them as fair and promiſing d 
Fruit, as any I had ſeen in April. 

In the mean while, I allo remark'd ſome yi 
gorous Shoots of the laſt Year, which meaſured 
about a Yard and a half in Length, that were 
ſet with Bloſſom-buds, from the Top to within 
a Foot or ten Inches of their Bottoms: The Rex 
ſon of which, I ſhall have Occaſion to mention 
by and by. "> 

From this Practice of Mr. Edon's, it ſeems 
that the R of Lime over the Roots of a 
Tree will occaſion the Tree to bloſſom a whole 
Seaſon before its Time, or may be ſaid to gain 
one Scaſon in three compleatly ; for the naturll 
Heat of the Summer alone would have only 
21 us plain Shoots, perhaps without Bloſſom- 

uds; and the following Year at the ſooneſt, in 
ſome ſorts of Pears, would have mark'd thoſe er. 
Shoots for Flowering the ſucceeding Spring. Wl fin 
But this Accident has not only made the Tree Wi wi 
ſhoot, but has ſet thoſe Shoots for Bloſſom, and pr 
has even open'd thoſe very Bloſſom-buds in ſo Fe 


remperatc of 
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te a Seaſon, that many of them fer for 
rut; and in Octoler, When I gather'd ſome 
Branches, L obferv'd ſome young Fruit that were 
2 >" eee , 
at I can judge from hence is, that the 
lacking of the Lime three Times per Week 
wer the Roots of the Tree, has given ſuch 
eit and Moiſture at thoſe Times to the Roots, 
w was neceſſary to make them ſhoot more vi- 
gorduſly than they would otherwiſe have done; 
and that the Lime Water, which at ſuch Times 
ak d into the Earth, afforded thoſe Roots ſuch 
1 Share of extraordinary Noutiſhment, as their 
extraordinary Shooting requir d. RA 
And the intermediate Times between the Slack- 
nos of the Lime might perhaps be fo check- 
Ing to the Growth of the Roots, which were 
vigorouſly ſet to work by the hot Lime, as might 
occaſion the Shoots from them to knit for bear- 
ng the ſame Year. 3 
| As in the Account from Mr. Edon I find that 
the Lime very ſeldom touch'd the Bark of the 
Tree, ſo it appears that the Lime acted only up- 
on the Roots, and that Action put all the other 
Parts of the Tree in Motion, even when every 
other Tree was out of Growth, or wins 
Shooting: And more particularly we may 
ſerve, that the Shoots of the Tree, on that ſide 
where moſt of the Lime was flack'd, were ful- 
er of Bloſſoms than the reſt, and flower'd ſoon- 
&. From whence we may gueſs, that ever 
ingle Fibre of the Root has its Twig or Shoo 
which correſponds with it, which in Point of 
Pruning ought to be had a great Regard to: 
For I am fatisfied, that if we heat only theRoot 
of a Tree, or nouriſh one Root more than the 
P 2 reſt, 
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reſt, the Branch which correſponds with thy 
Root, will give us evident Proots of its Cohe, 
rence with the Root that has been warm'd q 
-enrich'd, and at the fame Time all the reſt wil 
remain unmoy'd. From the Obſervations I har 
made of thoſe Plants which were planted againf 
Mr. Millet's Paling, I find that when the Dung, 
which was laid at the Back of thoſe Pales 1 
bring the Trees forward, began to heat, a Bud 
here and there began to ſwell, and proceed ty 
bloſſom before the others; ſometimes at the 
Extremity of a Branch, ſometimes in the Midde 
of the Branch, and no where elſe in the Tre; 
And this I take to be the Confequence of heat 
ing more than ordinary ſome of the Roots 0 
the ſame Plant, which happen'd to lye under 
the hotteſt Dung. A young Fibre ot a Ron 
would certainly be more ſenſibly touch'd tha 
a larger Root: And as the ſmaller. Fibres are i. 
ways the extream Parts of the Roots, ſo it i 
natural to ſuppoſe, that their immediate Core 
ſpondence is with the youngeſt or tendereſt Bud 
or Parts of the Tree: And indeed, in the Am- 
tomy of a Plant or two that I have done with 
Microſcope, it plainly appears to be ſo; but 
my Notes upon thole anatomical Diſcoyens 
would be too many to inſert at preſent. 

_ Theſe Obſervations, with what may be com- 
monly obſery'd in Trees which fling out now 
and then at unnatural Seaſons a few Bloſſoms 
may ſeem to inform us, that the Root by 
firſt put into Motion, muſt neceſſarily force 
its correſpondent Parts to anſwer. its Growth 
But there will ariſe this Objection : How come 
it to paſs that the Branches of a Tree which ar 
nail'd againſt the Back of a Chimney, her 
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ire is conſtantly kept, and which Fire has no 
ommunication with any of the Roots but by 
he Branches, ſhould as readily bloſſom in Win- 
er as what we have been ſpeaking of? for here 
ome will be apt to ſay, the Root does not puſh 
before the Branch: But in anſwer to this we 
nuſt take Notice, that the Branches and Roots 
fa Tree make one Body, and therefore the 
Juices in the Veſſels of one being ſet in Motion, 
muſt puſh forward the Juices in the Veſſels 
hroughout the whole. And again we may ob- 
erve, that e eee Plants, for the gene- 

ty, are diſposd to puſh out Roots from their 
Branches, and Branches from their Roots, as 
ne or the other is plac'd in the Earth or Air; 
which I think is no ſmall Proof of the Circu- 
ation of Sap, as it ſhews that the Intent of Sap 
the ſame in every Part of a Tree. 

And yet, once more we. muſt. take Notice, 
that as in our Caſe of the Tree _ the 
Chimney, the Motion of the Sap in Winter b 
Warmth is in the Branches, ſo is its 5 5 8 
through the whole Plant from thence; which 
we may acconnt for by the Rarefaction of thoſe 
Juices which are firſt warm'd, and by natural 


4 45 or gentle Degree liquidate and force 
on the reſt, till all are d fave Conſiſtence, 
and have circulated to the ſame Point where 
the Motion began; and then the whole Sap be- 
ng of one Stare, a continu'd Application of the 
lame Degree of Heat will keep it in continued 
Motion. And thus far, at preſent, I ſhall give 
my Obſervations for hel the Circulation of 
NP, viz. that there is ſuch” an Harmony and 
Correſpondence between the Juices or Sap in 
the Branches of Trees and that in the Roots, 
P 3 that 
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that whatever Part is firſt ſet. in Motion by 25 
will cauſe a like Motion in all its in Aa i 


. 


Concerning Blights and Inſects which in 
feſt Fruit trees: A Remedy 7 ainſt then 


by Mr. James Bruſſard, Gar to his 


Grace the Duke of Devonſhire at Chat. 
worth. 


To Mr. Bradley, cc. 


2 Receiy'd your's, and ſhould be ghd 
do inform you of any Thing worth 
inſerting in Four Books; as for p- 
oVveenting of Blights, I cannot ia any 
thing to that, but I have recoyer'd ſeveral Fruits 
trees, as Cherries, Iowarf-Apples, and Plum; 
as alſo Cabbages, and other Garden Stuff ai 
that kind (after the Fruit and Plants were blight- 
ed and began to wither) by a Water made with 
Tobacco Stalks; I; water'd the Trees with the 
ſaid Water, and in a very ſhort Time the Leaves 
and Fruit began to recover, and grow to thei 
full Perfection. This Tobacco Water hath re. 
cover'd thoſe that were water d with itz and it 

| » 


- 
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is a Queſtion whether thoſe that were not, will 


live to bear another Year. 
I have had two Years jo nr Fe of this Wa- 
fi 


wy with = reat Succels, nd it anſwer be- 

ing that I ever made uſe of. I chicf- 
as found this out by a Man that chew'd Tobac- 
co, who ſpit upon a Newt, and a Toad, and 


thereby deſtroy d them; from whence I ſup- 
4 it a great Deſtroyer of all ſorts of Ver- 


4 made two Hogſheads of Water, by i infuſin 
fix or ſeven Pounds of Tobacco Stalks, though 
one may add Ron as Occaſton ſerves. I am 
now trying another Ingredient, which I find to 
be a great Deſtroyer of f Inte which, Sir, if 
it ſhould prove I ſhall be glad to oblige 


you with, I am, 
Sir, 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 
James Bruſſard. 


The aſs of Tobacco, in ſuch Caſes, has long 
been practis d with * to deſtroy the In- 
ſets that infeſt Plans, þ y ſtrewing Tobacco 
Duſt upon them, and b king a Fumigation 
of it ulder Trees; ſo I doubt — but the Infu- 
fion of Tobacco Stalks in Water will anſwer the 
End full as well, and may be done with leſs 
Trouble. But I Thall take this O portunity be- 
fore I leave the Subject of the "deſtroying o In- 

to introduce a very Curious Letter 1 have 
lately receiv'd, which has already met with the 


Approbation of ſo many ingenious Gentlemen 
P 4 that 
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that I have ſhewn it to, that I am perſuade, 
my Rcaders would loſe a conſiderable Entertain, 
ment, if I was not to make it public. 


To Dr. BRADLEY, F. R. G. 


S I R, 


Eading lately Mr. Mortimer's Treatiſe of 
Husbandry, I took Notice of his remark. 
able Prejudice againſt the wing'd Species, inſo- 
much as to with for a Law for extirpating ſe- 
veral Tribes of them. I ſhall in this beg Leue 
to be an Advocate for theſe Innocents who 
cannot ſpeak for themſelves; and endeavour to 
ſhew, that the Services they do us, abundantly 
balance the Inconveniences, and that inſtead of be- 
ing Nuſances they are Bleſſings, and that with- 
out them, we ſhould be like the Land of Eg 
under the Curſe, that the Graſhoppers would 
come, and Caterpillars innumerable, and would 
cat up all the Graſs in our Land, and devourthe 
Fruit of our Ground, and multiply ſo exceed- 
ingly, as to creep into our Kings * z and 
Flies would ſo 3 as to be extreamly in- 
commodious to us. | 
In order to make ſome Eſtimate of their Ser- 
vices, .I lately obſerv'd a. couple of Sparrows 
who had young ones, and made twenty Turns 
each per Hour; and reckoning but twelve Hours 


per. Day, let us compute what a Number of 


thoſe Vermin were deſtroy'd by that Net 2 
lone. 


* 


40 Cater- 
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40 Caterpillars per Hour. 
12 Hours of feeding per Day. 
— ir e yny tart; 
480 Caterpillars deſtroy'd per-Day. + 
7 1 'S "rpm between Hatching and 


— — , 


33 60 Caterpillats deſtroy'd by one Neſt alone 


in one Week. 


But I hear that the Wren, Tom- tit, and o- 
ther numerous Breeders, deſtroy a much greater 
Number; and, I believe, moſt Birds four- 
teen or fifteen Hours per Day, whereas I have 
reckon'd but twelve; and it is certain likewiſe, 
I might add more Days to the Computation, bur 
[ was willing to keep within Bounds. 

At a Gardiner's where I lodg'd, five Miles 
off this City, we had in the Houſe, Barn, and 
Stable, ſeven Neſts of Sparrows, two of Robin- 
red-breaſts, two of Wrens, and one Redſtart; 
in the Orchard and Hedges, one Chaffinch, one 
Hedge-ſparrow, two Tom-tits, two Chats, one 
Linnet, one Yellowhammer, and one Tit-Lark; 
and computing at the Rate abovemention'd of 
3360 Caterpillars per Week, by each Neſt, one 
with another, no leſs than 70560 Caterpillars 
were deſtroy'd by the twenty one Neſts in one 
Week's Time: But ſeveral of theſe Birds breed 
twice, and ſome thrice per Annum, and no doubt 
but there were ſeveral other Neſts which were 
not diſcover cc. # ' 2574 | 

It is obſervable to every Body who is conver- 
ant in Gardening, that the farther from. London, 
the more the Fruit; and I ſay alſo, the farther 
from any great Town or City; and the Reaſon 

| 15, 
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is, the little Shelter there is for ſmall Birds, an 
the great Deſtruction that is made amongſt they 
by Boys, who take their Neſts, and deſtroy their 
Youls ; and Bird-catchers, who even in Breed 
ing time catch the Old; fo that where there i 
moſt Shelter, there the moſt Birds, and when 
the moſt Birds, there the moſt Fruit; infomuch, 
that were I a Maſter of a Garden, I would much 
ſooner excuſe thoſe who ſtole my Fruit, tha 
thoſe who robb'd a Neſt; for they pay their 
Landlord in Muſick, and though ſeveral of then 
are not of the firſt Song, yet the different Note, 
and Chirpings of different Birds, do togethet 
make a moſt delightful Confort, as well as their 
different Colours, Shape and Size, make a moſt 
beautiful Proſpect; 0 that 11. heighten 
the Pleaſures of a Country Lite, which would 
be little better than a Defart without them. 
The Thruſh and Blackbird not only deſtroy 
Slugs, which devour the Colewort, Cabbage, 
Savoys, French Beans, c. but alſo, where not 
moleſted, feed upon Snails, which deſtroy the 
Wall-Fruit; the Bullfinch and Tom: tit, are 
faid to deſtroy Buds and Bloſſoms; but I have 
been inform'd, it is a vulgar Error, and that it 
is a little Worm that they peck out of them, 
which would deſtroy the Bud or Bloſſom of 
itſelf, and which is often found in the ripe Fruit 
alive, and which the Parent Inſe& lays in the 
Bud or Bloſſom, as a proper Nidus wherein it i 
brought to Maturity, and receives Nouriſhment 
at the ſame Time : But grant that thoſe Birds 
did ſome Harm to Buds and Bloſſoms, I take it, 
they do little more than what a judicious Gar- 
diner would do himſelf, who is rarely fond of an 
over- great Bloom, which either dwarts the Fruit, 
or kills: the Tree; ſo that . 
er 


1 
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er Caterpillars, or Birds? whether Fruit full 
8 or ſtinted? whether green- lea w d Trees, 
or bare Boughs, is to be wiſh'd for? I am con- 
vinc'd of the Truth of what I ſay, by melan- 
choly Experience; for having a Proſpect into a 
publick Garden, which us d to be frequented by 
great Numbers of Sparrows. (by ſome evil dit- 
d Perſons; now ſt deſtroy d) the Trees 
y the middle of June were ſo eaten up by Ca- 
terpillars, as to look in ſome of their hes 
almoſt as bare as in the middle of October. If 
it be ſaid that the Caterpillar lives on Leaves on- 
J anſwer, it is well known, that when a 
we is depriv'd of its Leaves, either by Flies, 
Blaſt, or any other Accident, the Fruit never 
comes to Perfection: And if theſe and oth 
Vermin were not deſtroy' d by Birds, they would 
eat up the Fruit too, and not finding ſufficient, 
would deſcend from the Trees, and devour eve- 
he Rook is a moſt admirable Pattern of Vi- 
ſacs and- Society, different from moſt other 
irds; they breed near one another, and keep ſo 
ſtrict a Look out in the Night, that neither 
Cat, Dog, or Fox, can paſs by them unobſery- 
ed: They have extraordinary Centinels at ev 
Avenue to the. Rookery, Who 74 Notice of 
erery thing that approaches, at by a gentle 
Call,” as if half 1 but when Noiſe or Dan- 
ger draws nearer, they call louder and louder, and 
then are anſwer'd by the Centinel on every Tree, 
ſo that the Alarm quickly ſpreads. 
In every ry. x has come under m 
Obſervation, I have taken Notice of one Rook 
much hoarſer than the reſt, and him I take to 
be no ſmall: Officer a them; his Neſt is 
generally. near the Centre of the Rookery, * 
3 
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his taking Wing they all do the like; and when 
chey ſeem ud ber In f fert cr 0 Combuſtion, u 
his ſounding ſome CER NOS, the Ale 
come ſilent and quiet; the r 
and, as I hear, Graſho — hack which, if th 
muſt needs ballance Abe the Inconvenicnces ob- 
jected againſt them. D 
Nature has made nothing i in vain; and Bird 
are not only delightful,” but alſo uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to. us, infomuch, that I could wiſh for 
a Law for their Preſervation ; and that from the 
firſt of March to the firſt of September, it were 
made criminal to kill, catch, or deſtroy them, 
their Neſts, Eggs, or Young ones: By this 
Means the Game will be alſo preſerv'd, for when 
Boys or other idle Perſons are out ſeeking of 
Birds-Neſts, they deſtroy all that come to 
_- conſequently INE of the Game like- 
= 
If what is compintd in this Letter tend any 
ways towards an Advantage to Husbandry or 
Gardening, you are defir'd to make whe — of 
Mean Ms rs 7 e is 
Sir, 


s Your mol bund Servant 
Aug. 13, 1713. nl 2316 4:4.0 8. C. 


"Upon reading: the "WEE {alle to Mr: 
Dubois, Treaſurer of the Eafi-India Company, 
that Gentleman was pleas'd to communicate to 
me the following Obſervations of his own, which 
tend to the ſame end, wiz. the deſtroying of In- 


lets. In-the firſt Place he wakes otic that 
| about 


l 
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bout the middle of Auguſt the Moth appears, 
which is the Deſtroyer of the Ap — z its 
Wings are Nee, le with Cloth Colour. As 
it is in the Nature of Moths to fly only in the 
Night, ſo he adviſes che ſetting a lighted Can- 
dle 1n an hh Es at the Time they begin to 
fly abroad, by which Means great Numbers 
will burn themſelves to Death, as one may ob- 
ſerve the Morning following under the Tree; 
and if we conſider that every one of theſe Moths 
will lay about three hundred Eggs a-piece, which 
vill hatch into Caterpillars the Spring follow- 
ing; then the Deſtruction of an h of theſe 
Maths, is preventing the Increaſe of thirty thou- 
ſnd murdering, Inſects; and ſo likewiſe every 
Caterpillar or Inſect, that a Bird deſtroys, is pre- 
venting at leaſt three hundred that would other- 
wiſe be troubleſome to us the following Year. 
The ſame curious Gentleman (Mr. Dubois) adds 
further, that he encourages the breeding of Bats, 
becauſe they feed upon Night Inſects; juſt fo 
the Farmers encourage the breeding of Owls, 
which deſtroy Mice and other Vermin. | 
While we have yet Inſects under our Conſi- 
deration, we may take Notice of two other 
Obſervations of the aforeſaid ingenious Gentle- 
man, viz. that the Martin and Swallow feed 
upon Lady-cows , which are found in their 
rops: And he likewiſe obſerves, that to eaſe 
the Pain occaſion'd by the Sting of a Waſp, it 
may be done by applying a Copper Halfpenny to 
the wounded Part, and holding it there for a 
little Space, it will preſently caſe the Pain, and 
prevent Swelling. And I am aſſur'd by the in- 
ſous Mr. Mikvard, Gardiner to the Right 
onourable Robert Walpole, Eſq; that let the 
ging of a Waſp be never ſo vio ent, if we * 
| P'Y 
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ply ſome of the Juice of the Fig · tree, either of I do Mi 
its Leaves or Fruit, the Pain immediately ceaſes, 
_ the Swelling abates, though it be ever ſo Ml great 

Conſidering alſo the Mifchief the Wafp does WM from 
to all manner of good Fruit when it is ripe, e. Num 
ven ſo much, that in ten Pounds worth, 


will generally, if they be PR numerous, de- 
firoy? near a third Part. cannot but recom- 


mend to my Reader the Practice of ſome Gen- 
tlemen who have clear'd the Country about them 
of thoſe troubleſome e 3 thouph 
it is at ſome Expence, I think it is not Mo 
ill laid out; it is but offering to the People + 
bout the Place a certain Reward for every Wap'; 
Neſt they ſhall deſtroy, and bring as a Proof of 
their Work, to be burnt at the Place where 
they are to receive their Money; and if the 
Allowance is worth their while, we ſhall have 
no Reaſon to expect them ever after about that 
Place. This has been practis'd near Hoxton with 
ſo much Succeſs, that Mr. Fairchild tells me, 
that he has hardly ſeen half a Score all this Sum- 
mer in his Gardens, though it was done by the 
Directions of a Gentleman of that Place ſeveral 
Years ago, at the Expence of five Pounds and 
upwards. But indeed I ſee no Reafon why this 
ſhould not be done at a Pariſh Expence, ſince { 
it is for every one's Good as well as Eaſe. The e 
Way of deſtroying theſe Vermin is about the 1 
Evening, to put Pieces of lighted Brimſtone a 
Rags into the Holes where the Waſps Neſt 
lye, and immediately fling a Spit of Earth over | 


the Hole or Holes, for ſometimes they are ſe- 
veral. 


And 


® 
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And while we are ſpeaking of Vermin that 
do Miſchief to Gardens, I ſhall ſay a Word or 
wo concerning the Water-Rat, which is ſo 
great a Deſtroyer of Fiſh and the Roots of 
Trees, and EOS a certain Way to drive them 
fom their Habitationsz we mult provide a large 
Number of Crackers, ſuch as the Boys uſe, and 
place them at four, five, or ſix Inches Diſtance, 
upon a Yard of quick Match, which is ſold by 
the Engineers; when we have dreſs'd as many 
of theſe quick Marches as there are Holes of 
the Water-Rats, we muſt with a Willow Twig 
convey the end of the Match where we have 
pac'd the Crackers, as far into the Hole as poſ- 
ible, only leaving a little of the Match out of 
the Hole; when this is done, one may provide 
a few Dogs to be in the Way againſt the Sport 
begins, which will be very diverting ; then « vil 
or four Men with Port-fircs, which are likewiſe 
to be had at the Engineers, are to be plac'd at 
convenient Diſtances from one another, and fo 
to fire their quick Matches at different Times, 
& they ſee Occaſion; for every wck Match 
immediately ſets Fire to the Crackers, which 
will upon their going off, drive the Rats that 
ve in that Place from their Cells, and perhaps, 
if the Dogs miſs of them, they may take to 
ſome other Hole, but then he who is next to it 
lets Fire to that quick Mat ch, and fo the Crack- 
ers ſend them out again, as well as thoſe that 
vere in before; and by keeping on this continu- 
ed Confuſion among them, they quit their Sta- 
uon, if any be left alive, and never return to the 
lame Place. 1 


To 
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To Mr. Bradley, concerning the Influence if 
the Steam of Salt. Petre over Orchard; 
in caſe ¶ Bligbts. 


AM ſituate in a Country near a Petre - houſe, 

as we call it, or in other Terms, a Houſe 
where ſuch Salt- Petre as is brought from abroad 
is boil'd and refin'd for Gun- Powder. This 
Place is fo near to me, as to communicate the 
Steam of the Nitre, when the People ar a 
Work, to the greateſt Part of my Orchard and 
Garden, and, in the Opinion of ſome, is inju- 
rious to my Trees and Plants; but however my 
Orchard is influenc'd by it, we are certain that 
it never fails to bring me a very plentiful Crop 
of Fruit every Year, though all thoſe about it 
have very littſe or hardly any; and yet my Gar- 
den is not leſs expos'd to blighting Winds, by 
its natural Situation, than the other Orchards in 
the ſame Town. If I may therefore judge from 
the Conſequence, the nitrous Vapour, which 
mixes with the Air, that ſurrounds my Garden, 
prevents Blights, and is noxious to the Cater- 
Pillar. I remember Lord Bacon, in his Natural 
Hiſtory, commends the Uſe of Nitre for the Pre- 
ſervation of human Bodies in Health; and moſt 
of the skilful Botaniſts have given it no lels 1 
Character for the Preſervation of Vegetables, it 
its Quantity berightly proportion'd. Now, a8! 
rake it, the Air, which 1s ſuppos'd to bring 
Blights, is in itſelf thin and very quick of Mo- 
tion; and therefore the nitrous Fumes, rais'd at 
one end of my Garden, cannot mix with ſuch 
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Air in too great Quantity, by means of its Thin- 
neſs and en Motion, tor the nitrous Vapour 
has much groſſer Particles than the fine Air 
which moves with it; and the Quickneſs of Mo- 
tion of the fine Air may drive before it the Fumes 
mention, with that Quickneh that there can- 
not lodge too much of it upon my Trees; and 
thus mixing indifterently with the Air, may put 
that Air into ſuch a State, as may (agreeable to 
an Obſervation of yours) contribute to 'the De- 
ſruction of Inſects or their Eggs, which are 
the Blights in Trees. Or if Nitre is allow'd to 
be ſalubrious to Trees, and keep them in Strength, 
then I remember a Maxim, that a Body dul 
ſupported by natural Diet is not capable of at 
mitting any Diſtemper, but on the contrary re- 
fiſts it: This alludes to what I have beforemen- 
tion d, that Nitre in its due Quantity is a Pre- 
ſerver of Health in Plants, and more particular- 
ly becauſe you ſay in ſome of your Works, that 
2 State of Air well regulated and appointed in 
its Qualities, is receiv'd as well into ſome Parts 
of Plants, and cauſes their healthful Diſpoſitio 
ij a Caſe of that kind would do when the anim: 
Kingdom is the Subject. It is for Reaſons of this 
fort that I ſuppoſe my Orchard is not ſo ſubject 
to be blighted as the reſt in our Town, which 
haye not the ſame Benefit from the Vapour of 
the Salt-Petre. I ſhould be glad to know your 
dentiments of this Matter, and am, 


S 1 R, 
Your humble Servant, 
7 A. B. 
Vo. II. Q CHAP. 
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Cas N 


Concerning the helping decayed Treet, witi 
a Method preſcribd for bringing diſten 
per d ones to perfect Health; with 0h. 
ſervations relating to Dale Miſts. © 


O uſcſul is the Diſcovery of the Sap! 

Circulation in Plants, that without 
that Knowledge, there could be n 
ASSZ% reaſonable Method preſcrib'd for the 
Cure of Diſtempers in Trees, or for the renew: 
ing vigorous Growth in ſuch as are gecay': 
This is not only good in Theory, but is exct> 
lent in Practice, as I ex e in an Opertr 
on upon ſome old * Pear-Trees, that wer 
reduc'd to ſo great Weakneſs, that their Frui 
which ſhould have weigh'd nine or ten Otnes 
a piece, was. hardly bigger than Hazel Nut 
Some of the Trees were canker'd a little aboys 
the Roots; their Shoots were poor and ſickly, 
and I had fo little hopes of their Recovery, thit 
I hardly thought it worth while to employ my 
Labour or Time about them ; however, that 
might not quite loſe ſome of their kinds in thel 
Death, I contriv'd to inarch ſome of their bel 
Branches into free Stocks, which I had by me 
at that Time in good Quantity. 


About 
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About the end of Auguſt I pick d out of m 
Nurſery about fifty of the — Pear Stocks I 
had, moſt of which were in the thickeſt Part 
two Thirds off an Inch Diameter; theſe I care- 
fully tranſplanted at certain Diſtances from my 
ick Trees, contriving always to have every 
Stock within an cafy, reach of one of the be 
Branches in my old Trees. ro Ji 
The Care I took in 1 ing my Stocks gave 
them little or no Check; fo that the followi 
Spring I inarch d ſ ered, Branches of the ol 
Trees into Fara z to one old Tree I had five 
Stocks, to another four, and ſome had only two 
2 piece. Moſt of my inlay'd Gratts or inarched 
Shoots were perfectly join'd; with the youn 
Stocks in leſs than three Months; and as {over 


good Juices from the young Stocks, which they 
were graffed into, ſo nouriſh'd the Fruit that ſer 
upon them, that I had ſeveral Pears even larger 
than I had obſery'd before upon the old Trees 
when they were in Health and the Branches of 
the old Trees neareſt. to every Stock ſtrength- 
en'd themſelves, as did alfo in Proportion cycry 
. * 
When the Fruit was fit to gather, I happen d 
to be travelling, which was the Occaſion that 
the inarch'd Cions were not then cut from the 
old Trees, but luckily remain'd all growing toge- 
ther. The following Year, to my Surprize, the 
old Trees had got ſo much Vigour from the 
ſrong Juices of the young Stocks which circu- 
lated through them, that they had all the juve- 
nile Appearance and healthful Diſpoſition of a 
young Tree: They ſhot with ſo much Strength, 
that Lthen began to fear they were in Danger 
of loſing their bearing Quality; and therefore I 
1 WS N faw'd 


of them bloſſam'd in the Spring, the Supply of 
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ſaw'd the main Stem of one of the old Trey 
more than half through, and drove a W 


into the Wound, which yet did but little 1 
in checking the Vigour of the Free; ſo that! 7 
was oblig'd to cut the old Tree entirely from Ml :. 
Root, leaving it 3 young Stocks to feed m 
on, which it did with fo much Advantage, thx 5 
| it grew well and produc'd good Fruit. be 
| | The other old Trees were all equally invigs. Wl > 
| rated by this Practice, ſo that I was forced will . 
I cut off their Communication with ſome of the if C 
young Stocks, and thereby abridge their over th 
Luxuriance, which is always an Hindrance u O 
bearing: By this Means the Trees became mor Wil 5 


| .gentle in their Vegetation, and diſpos'd then. 
| ſelves to bloſſom and bear Fruit. But I fawms 
ny Inconveniences which they would yet be 
ſubject to, by being treated in the manner of 
Dwarfs; as, that Pear-trees had three different 
Modes of giving us bearing Branches.; fone 
kinds would War upon Wood of one Year, o- 
thers of two Years, and others of three Ven 
old, ſo that it was difficult to keep ſome of them 
in a regular Figure, and expect Fruit from them; 
and beſides, that every Gardiner was not either 
appris'd of this in general, or elſe was not expe. 
rienc'd in the Particulars, which ſorts would 
bloſſom on one Year's, which on two Year 
Shoots, &c. and to prune all alike, would lok 
a great deal of Fruit. | | 
Again, I conſider'd, that the great ſpreading 
of theſe Dwarf- trees did not only cover a great 
Quantity of Ground to little Purpoſe, but pre: 
vented the Earth about and under them from e. 
ceiving the Benefit of the Sun's Heat, which 
was neceſſary for their Health and Support. 


Theſe 
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Theſe, Contemplations made me chuſe rather 
to lay them in Eſpalier, than ſuffer them any 
longer to remain Dwarfs, and accordingly I had 
Frames provided for that Purpoſe. In 5 lay- 
ing of the Trees to the Frames, I was ſome- 
times oblig'd to cut ſome, of the moſt ſtubborn 
Branches Way thro that they might 
be brought with more Eaſe to ſpread upon the 
Frame; and this cutting had a very good Con- 
ſequence, for the Trees receiv'd thereby fuch a 
Check in their vigorous ret n that brought 
them to a right bearing State; the Gardiner had 
Opportunity of preſerving proper Shoots of all 
forts at their due Length, of maintaining pro- 
Branches of all Kinds, ſo that there might 
3 a continued Succeſſion of good Fruit, and 
reſerve. the Trees from being too much incum- 
brd with it; for where a Tree is overpower'd 
with Fruit, it is ſubject to two grand Inconve- 
niences, viz. the Fruit is always ſmall, or it will 
not bear above once in three Years: So that as 
I haye remark'd in ſome of my former Writ- 
ings, there muſt be a Succeſſion of good Branch- 
es to afford ys a Succeſſion of good Fruit. 
In the next Place, theſe Eſpaliers fill very 
little Space, and ſuppoſing the Dwarfs they 
were made from were. planted in a Square at 
twelve Foot diſtance, Jan ſuch Trees are laid 
into Eſpalier, there will be Spaces of Ground 
about ten Foot between every Row, which ad- 
mits of Air and Sun enough to help the Trees 
and Fruit, and may be employ'd to ſome good 
Uſe; But it ſhould be obſery'd in the contrivi 
luch Eſpaliers, that they rather run Eaſt 
Weſt, that the South Sun may come full upon 


- 


them 


Ws; Again, 
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* 00 we have this Advantage from the Me, i | 
thod I have here preſerib'd, that as the you om. 


graffed Parts of the Trees ſpread Themolthies.w 5 
may take off by Degrees the older Parts, and 15 
at Logrh have our Eſpalier quite fille from the Blig 


Wood of the young, lants, and when-they cone Bol 


em again by the fame Me. i | 


4 a 


to decay, reſtore t 
hog, . N bot 
Another Way of aſſiſting decay d Trees is by 5 
opening their Roots, and laying abvur them the 8 
Intrails of Animals, or the Animals themſelye, | 
J have done this in ſeveral of the Summet 
Months with great Succeſs, but eſpecially the 
Month of June is the beſt Time, about the 2oth 
Day, for then the Trees are preparing to make 
new Roots. It muſt be obſerv'd likewiſe, that 
the laying of freſh Earth to the Roots of Tres 
ſhould be done about the ſame Time; and lo 
we muſt be ſure to enrich the Earth among oll 
Dwarf-trecs, before we plant our young Stock; 
ncar them for inarching ; for the old Trees muſt 
certainly have impoyerith'd the Land where the 
have long been growing, and the Stocks being 
of the fame kind would want Nouriſhment. 
But if by enriching the Ground about Trees we 
find them to grow over luxuriant, ſo that they 
leave bearing, then I would preſcribe a Method 
which has been ſucceſsfully practisd by Mr. Thv- 
2 JF errand 8 
In February, he adviſes to lay open the Roo 
and cut off cloſe by the a Tos of the largeſt 
Roots with a ſharp Chiſſel, and throw in the 
Earth as ſoon as that Operation is over; by 
which Means the Tree will be ſufficiently hin- 
der'd from an Over- flux of raw Sap, and incline 
it to digeſt and ripen that which it already = 
| elles, 


I 
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ſes, and ſo diſpoſe it for framing Buds for Bloſ- 
ſom. | 

But when à Tree is thus diſpos'd for Bearing, 
we are to guard againſt many Accidents, as 
Blights, Folly Dews, Rains falling upon the 
Bloſſoms, and Dale Miſts. To prevent Blights, 
have already given ſome Directions in my 
former Works; and to prevent Injuries by 
froſty Dews falling upon the Bloſſoms, the 


ed a Method in his Books of Gardening; and 
find ſuch Advantage by d ing the blofſom- 
ing Trees from the Wet, that Iam perſuaded, that 
if even glaſs Frames were to be plac d over ſome of 
the beſt ſorts, when they are in Flower, they would 
bon pay the Expence ; for where this is prac- 
tigd, as at Mr. Millet's at North-End, near Ful- 
ham, there is hardly one Bloſſom miſſes ſetting 
for Fruit; and I obſerve, that when a Tree 1s 
expos'd to the Weather, ſo that the Rain wets 
the Bloſſoms before they ſer, there is ſeldom any 
Fruit, I ſuppoſe the Rain, in this Caſe, pre- 
rents the flying about of the farina ferundans, 
or impregnating Duſt, 8 to this Syſtem 
of the Generation of Plants, ſo that it cannot 


m een meme ,, r an > an: To 


oß the Bloſſoms. The Defence againſt Dale 
Mis is yet to be conſider'd; but their ill Ef- 
fects are curiouſly deſcrib'd in a Letter to me 
from the Reverend Mr. Laurence, which I 
(hall inſert for the Information of my Readers. 


Q 4 | To 


Reverend and Curious Mr. Laurence has preſcrib- | 


perform its Office of ſetting the Fruit; or, in 
other Terms, to light upon or enter the Uterus 
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To Mr. BRADLEY, Cc. 


Dear Sir, 


Suppoſe by this Time you are return'd t 
Cambdeu-bouſe out of the Weſt, from whence 

I receiy'd your very kind and obpging Liter, 
And as I was willing to take the firſt Oppony- 
nity to return you, Thanks for it, ſo I could not 
but give you the Hiſtory of a Misfortune I have 
met with, becauſe I know you will 1 en 
with me in my Grief. On May-day laſt, inthe 
Morning, I had the melancholy Sight to behold 
all my tender Fruit (that was not more than or: 
dinarily guarded with Shelters) ruin'd and de- 
ſtroy'd, by one of thoſe Dale Miſts, attended 
with a Froſt, which I have deſcrib'd in my ſe- 
cond Part. Till then I never had a more hope- 
ful Proſpect of Fruit in my Life; but my Stand- 
ard, and Dwarf Cherries, and Plums of all the 
beſt ſorts are, I think, totally deſtroy'd ; and 
ſuch Shoots of my Vines as projected three or 
four Inches from the. Wall were alſo all cut off 
with their Fruit. The tender Shoots of Hol- 
lies, Walnuts, Mulberries, and Aſhes were all 
kill'd, Abricots and Peaches cſcap'd pretty well, 
becauſe they were guarded with Leaves. My 
Trouble and Sorrow. for this Loſs is the greater, 
becauſe ſo near me as the Church, which is lit- 
tle more than a Stone's Caſt off, on a riſing 
Ground, none of this Miſchief happen'd ; but 
all the Vales round about me have been affected 
with it more or leſs: I much fear a Bliſter on 
my Pear Leaves, and then my Fruit will be a- 
gain 
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in endanger d. How happy are that are 
92 of the Reach of — F = Poew dey And 
why ſhould I love a Garden in this untoward 
place? But my Religion forbids me to envy o- 
thers, and ſo I am contented. | 


POSTSCRIP:S 

It is worth nig that the Night pre- 
ecding that of my Loſſes was attended with a 
much ſharper Froſt, and thick Ice; which yet, 
becauſe there was a freſh Air and clear Sky, did 
no manner of harm as I could perreive; which 
confirms the Obſervation I formerly made, that 
the Hoar Froſts in Spring and Autumn are the 
moſt dangerous Enemies. Dry Froſts are not 


ſo bad as wet ones. I am, with great Since- 
tity, | 


Your moſt obliged humble Servant, 


lee; May J. LAURENCE. 
„ 1719, 


To prevent the Diſorders which may happen 
by molt of the foregoing Accidents, when Trees 
are in bloſſom, the curious Mr. Greening, Nur- 
lery-Man at Brentford, contrives to plant moſt 
kinds of Fruit in Eſpalier, and deſigns to pre- 
pare portable Reed Hedges in Frames, to place 
as well at the Back as in the Front of his Eſpa- 
hers, as he ſees occaſion; ſo that the Trees can- 
not eaſily receive any harm either from blight- 
ing Winds or Rain; for theſe Frames may be 
{et ſo cloſe to the Eſpaliers, that the Rain can- 
not get at the Bloſſoms to wet them; for Rs 

| when 
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when the Air has any Motion, cannot fall ex. 
actly downright : Somewhat like this is the for 
of Framing which I have mention'd in my Neu 
improvements. - | 

At the ſame Place I have remark'd an inpenj. 
ous Method of pruning Figs againſt Wall, 
which make thoſe bear well that bring one Crop 
in a Year, and forward the ripening the ſecond 
Crops of the early ſorts, which bear twice in: 
Year. About the end of 7uly, the late bearing 
Fig-Trees are commonly in their ſhoot, in or- 
der to put out their Autumn Fruit; it is then 
adviſable to break off rheir tender Tops ſo far 
as to leave only three or four Buds of the green 
Shoot, by which Means we may expect that 
that which is left growing will 82 out a young 
Shoot at every Bud, in order for Fruiting the 
following Spring; and this Method will alſo 
prevent the putting out the Autumn Fruit, 
which draw the Nouriſhment of the Tree to 
no Purpoſe. The early bearing Sorts at the 
ſame Time ſhew their ſecond Crop; and this 
topping the green Shoots occaſions the young 
growing Fruit to come ſpeedily to Perfection, 
and ripen ſoon in the Autumn, as I have ſeen 
ſome Trees do more than once; but I ſhall take 
another Opportunity to treat at large upon the 
Varieties and Method of cultivating this delici- 
ous Fruit, the right Way of its Management 
being hitherto but very little known, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Firſt, Concerning the Order of Nature, and 
the Uſe of that Knowledge in the pro- 
pagating and cultivating of Plants; 
with 13 upon the Diſpoſition of 
Gardens in general. 


31S I deſign this Part ſhall conclude my 

Treatiſe of Husbandry and Garden- 

ing, fo I think it neceſſary to give 

my Reader a Word or two particu- 
Frag: n 

ly concerning it. 


* * 
il —— . 


When 
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When T firſt ſet: out in this Way of Wit. 
inp, I had two Views, the firſt was, to inſtru 
the Operators in Husbandry and Gardening in 
the rational Part of theſe Arts, by bringing em 
acquainted with the Nature of Things, and how 
Bodies, or Parts of created Matter, had a De- 
M e upon one another. In order to which, 

began to explain the Analogy that there is be- 
tween Plants and Animals, that thereby ve 
might the eafier know how to enter into that 
untrodden Path of the vegetative Life, or hoy 
Vegetation is perform'd ; which naturally led 
me to conſider the Anatomy of Plants, and 
which at length brought me to broach that new 
Doctrine, that cha Sap of Plants circulates 
truly as the Blood does in animal Bodies, which 
J have in this Work confirm'd beyond Con- 
tradiction, by many convincing Experiments. 
At the ſame Time when I conſider'd the State 
of Plants to be ſo far analogous to that of Ani- 
mals, I was as naturally led to think that Plants 
had a Mode of generating, in order to continue 
their ſeveral Species to the World; and this laſt, 
after much Labour, I think I have as clearly de- 
monſtrated, as it is plain that à Plant is ſubject 
to the Lays of Nature. 

Secondly, .] endeayour'd, as much as in me hy, 
to render the Buſineſs of Husbandry and Gar- 
dening eaſy and intelligible to all Lovers of thoſe 
Studies; and that they might take the great- 
er Delight in them, I have ſpard no Pains to 
make thoſe Diverſions uſeful and profitable; 
and J flatter my ſelf, that the Deſign of my 
Writing has had that good Effect, as to encou- 
rage the making many very conſiderable Planta- 
tions, which otherwiſe would not have been 
thought of, and ſo far I hope I may be _ to 

3 ave 


Animals; the Veſſels or Channels which convey 
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have done ſome Good to the Publick. And I 
hope the Method which I have propos'd for 
ſtoring a Garden at once with bearing Fruit- 
trees, wall afford ſome Pleafure as well as Profit 
to thoſe Gentlemen who do not think of plant- 
ing their Gardens till they have Occaſion to re- 
tire to them, and uſe them, and ſo are general- 
ly forced to wait four or five Years for Fruit; 
but the Way, I propoſe, will immediately furniſh 
them. 1 = 

But give me leave to ſpeak a little more fully 
to my firſt Deſign, i. e. of the rational Part of 
Gandenthy: and how neceſſary it is to conſult 
Nature in other Things as well as Vegetables. 
If we would truly underſtand the Nature of 
Plants, for to judge of a Plant only by the Out- 
fide, will only inform us that it has Roots, Wood, 
Bark, Pith, Buds, Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit; 
but for what Uſe theſe ſeveral Parts are defign'd 
by Nature, can only be found out by examining 
other natural Bodies, and conſulting how far 
one is analogous to the other; and ſo by Com- 
pariſon be brought to ſuch Judgment as leads us 
to Experiments, and thoſe Experiments declare 
how fir we are right or wrong in our Judgment. 
We ſhould know alſo how far every Element is 
concern'd in the Welfare of a Plant; and when 
we are gone ſo far, we are next to think of the 
Parts of a Plant, and how far they each of them 

ree with the Parts in Animals, which we know 
the Uſe of; and then, when we have diſcover'd 
how far the Parts of the one and the other are 
agreeable, we are naturally brought to the Dil- 
covery of their Uſes, viz. what Parts are ap- 
2 to receive the Nouriſhment, ſuch as the 

oots, which do the Office of the Mouths in 


the 
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the Juices throughout the Body, as the Arteria 
| and Veins in Animals, and ſuch Parts as are made 
for the Secretion of the Juices, like the ſecreto- 
ry Ducts. in Animals, Cc. but then, fa ſome, 
though there isa Circulation of Juices in Animal 
that 1s ſet on Foot by the Motion of the H 
yet there is no ſuch Pump as the Heart in Plant. 
and therefore there can be no Circulation « 
Juices. Well then, there are muſcular Parts n 
Animals, but there are no ſuch Parts in Plants; 
nor are the Nerves in Plants, nor Eyes, nor 
Ears: Let us then conſider why Plants are agree- 
able to Animals in ſome Things, and not in al. 
In anſwer to which, we muſt conſider that Ani. 
mals have local Motion, and Plants have not; 
therefore all the Parts that are neceſſary to con- 
vey Animals only. from Place to Place, would 
be unneceſſary to Plants, which are doom'd by 
Nature to ſtand always in the fame Place. Noy, 
as Animals are ſometimes in cold Places, and 
ſometimes in hot, ſo the Heart is neceſſary to 
keep their Juices in Motion. The muſcula 
Parts and Tendons are neceſſary to give them 
Strength in their Motion, and their Nerves to 
give them the Senſe of Feeling ; their Eyes to 
guide them on their Way, and their Ears as well 
to forewarn them of approaching Danger, as to 
receive the Word of Command from their Ma- 
{ters; but every one will certainly allow that a 
Plant can have no Occaſion for theſe Parts, for 
the Reaſon given before. The Motion of the 
Juices in a Plant is carried on by other Powers, 
ſuch as Rarifaction and Condenſation of the Air, 
as in ſome of my Works I have ſhewn ; and this 
particularly depends upon the Knowledge of the 
four Elements and their Powers. 


| 
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In this Place I cannot help taking Notice of 
the extraordinary Wiſdom of the Creator, and 
how much his Omniſcience is to be admir'd in 
the Contrivance of the ſix Days Work, as Moſes 
has deliver'd it to us. If we conſider the Order 
that the ſeveral created Bodies were made in, we 
hall find, from the Knowledge we have now 
of Things, that the ſeveral Bodies could not 
have ſubſiſted if they had not been created in 
the very ſame Order that Moſes has deliver'd to 
us; ſo great a Philoſopher was Moſes (if he was 
not inſpir'd) that I cannot find how his Account 
of the Creation can be mended, any more than 
contradicted. I ſhall beg my Readers Patience 
therefore, while we examine it, and reaſon a lit- 
tle upon it. 

We are firſt to conſider the Chaos out of 
which the World was made, as a confus'd Hcap 
of Matter, without Form, being nothing but a 
deep miry Abyſs, cover'd with Waters, and in- 
vellop'd in Darkneſs; however, this Maſs, as 
confus'd as it was, cantain'd a vaſt Capability of 
| Things, which only wanted to be determin'd 
and ſettled by an omniſcient and omniporent 
Power, by whoſe Wiſdom the ſeveral rich Qua- 
lities which lay hidden and confounded with one 
another, were ſeparated, proportion'd, and rang- 


The firſ Day, The Light was ſeparated from 
the Darknels. 


The Secoud Day, The Firmament was made, 
to ſeparate the Waters from the Waters. 


The 


ed in Order, as related in the {ix Days Works. 


| 


on upon the Face of the Earth; and God gave 
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The Third Day, The Waters under the Fi. But 
mament were gather d together in one Place, C 

and the dry Land appear d; the Earth tha C 
brought forth Graſs and Herb yielding Seed, nal t 

and the Fruit-tree yielding Fruit after his Ne 
kind, whoſe Seed was in itſelf. | 


The Fourth Day, The Sun and Moon wer i 
made to rule the Day and the Night, an oulc 
to divide the one from the other, and fat had | 
Signs, and for Seaſons, and for Days, ani Wi 
for Years; and alſo in this Day's Work the WF» 
Stars were made. 


The Fifth Day, The Fiſhes were created, to 
be Inhabitants of the Waters, and to in- | 
creaſe and multiply abundantly there, ani I” 
likewiſe every winged Fowl after his kind, 
to multiply in the Earth. 


The Sixth Day, Were made every Beaſt of il 
the Earth after his Kind, and Cattle after 
their kind, and every Thing that creepeth 
upon the Earth after his kind ; and laſt of 
all Man was created to have Dominion over 
the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowl of 
the Air, and over every Thing that moveth 


him likewiſe every Herb bearing Sced, and 
every Tree in the which is the Fruit of a 
Tree yielding Seed. 


Thus the Heavens and Earth were finiſh'd, 
and all the Ornaments of them, as Trees, Flow- 
ers, Herbs, Sun, Moon, and Stars, Fiſhes, Fowl, 
Beaſts of the Field, and every creeping Thing, 
and at laſt Mankind, the chief of all. 
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But let us now enquire how neceſſary it is that 
bis Order, and no other, ſhould be . in the 
rcation' of Things. Would it have been rati- 
nal to have found the Beaſts of the Field be- 
dre the Graſs of the Field, or the Fowls. of the 
tir before the Herb with its Seed, or before 
ere were Fiſn, which is the chief Food of 
bme Fowls, and even of ſome Quadrupeds? or 
ould there be Herb or Graſs without the Land 
kad been ſeparated from the Waters? or could 
here be Fiſh without the Waters had been di- 
tinguiſh'd from the Land? or could the Plants 
have ſubſiſted unleſs the Waters had been-ſepa- 
nted from the Waters, one Part to be above 
the Firmament, to fall in due Time in refreſhing 
Showers for the Nouriſhment of Plants? or 
could any of theſe have ſubſiſted without a Bo- 
dy of Air made ſeparate from the other Ele- 
ments? as ſuch was the Firmament, which kept 
the Waters which compos'd the Clouds, from 
falling all at once upon the Earth. And be- 
fides, what Poſſibility could there be of any 
ning Creature's finding its Food in ſolemn Dark- 
refs, or even of moving from Place to Place, 
without Hazard or Deſpair? or when they had 
ſeen the Neceſſaries for the Maintenance of their 
Life, how ſhould they know how and when to 
ſhift their Quarters in ſearch of their. Food, - 
without the Diſtinction of Seaſons, which are 
17 by the Courſe of the Sun and Moon, 
whole Influence we find governs the Flights of 
Birds, as the Stork, the Woodcock, c. from 
one Country to another, as ſure as the appoint- 
ed Seaſon is felt by them? Nor are the Fiſh leſs 
ſenſible of the Times when they are to have 
their Rendezvous at certain Places, as we ob- 
ſerye in the Paſſage of Mackarel, Herrings, &c. 
Vol.. II. R and 
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and Plants likewiſe, of ſeveral kinds, are ſo q 
rected by theſe great Powers, that we findthe 
earlier or later in their Appearance, according 3 
the Sun influences them more or leſs. But if | 
be objected, that Plants muſt of Neceſſity hay 
the Appearance of the Sun to preſerve 

Experience will prove the contrary; for Plam 
of any particular Climate will live in the ſam 
Climate without the Preſence of the Sun. Ny 
can I think, as ſome do, that Animals were ng 


if that had not been the firſt Deſign. If th 
World had remain'd in a State of In 

the Increaſe of Animals would have been fo greg 
and numerous, that the Earth and Waters coul 
not have contain'd them; nor does the Wiſdon 
of the Creator appear leſs in the appointing the 
vaſt Variety of Herbs and Plants upon the Eart, 
diſtinctly different in their Figures, and in ther 
Natures; for as he ordain'd ſo great a Variy 
of Fiſh, Fowls, Beaſts, and Inſects, or creeping 
Things of different Forms, and different Na 
tures, it is as neceſſary to ſuppoſe their ſeyerl 
Foods ſhould likewiſe be of different Nature 
from one another; nay, it is apparently true fron 
Obſervation, in ſuch as diet upon Plants only; 
the Goat will eat Herbs which are poiſonous to 
other Creatures, as well as others will eat thoſe 
which are diſagreeable to the Goat; the Green. 
Bird will cat the Seeds of the Mezereon, which 
would poiſon a Man, was he to eat half ſo mi- 
ny as one of thoſe Birds will do at one Time. 
The different Forms of Plants were likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary, that every Animal might rightly diſtin 


; gu its proper Food from the reſt; and every 


nſect roo was no leſs regarded in the Creation; 
{or as all Inſects feed upon Plants, it is ww 
200 Uke wic 
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likewiſe that the Figures of Plants ſhould be dif- 
ferent from one another, to be diſtinguiſh'd by 
them; and ſo the Inſects too were neceſſarily 
diſtinguiſh'd from one another, as they were to 
ſerve as Food for young Birds, being tender and 
ealy of Digeſtion,Þetore their Crops or Maws 
are capable of digeſting Grain or Seed; bur 
when the Birds were created perfect, they had 
ho need of theſe Inſects to feed upon; ſo that 
the Creation of Inſects was not neceſſary till the 
aft Day's Work, which we ſuppoſe was before 
there were Increaſe of Birds to require them for 
Food; nor do I think the Waters are leſs pro- 
ductive of Varieties of Plants than the Land. 
What numerous Diverſities may we obſerve e- 
yen upon the Sea Shores? and what Plants of 
curious Figures do we meet with in Rivers and 
Lakes, which ſcrve for the Food and Shelter of 
Fiſh? and as Plants are Bodies that ate wanting 
of local Motion, how wiſe is the Deſign o 
placing their Seed in themſelves? for how elſe. 
could they increaſe? For if we take a Survey of 
other created Works, we find they are endow'd 
with local Motion, and that the coupling of the 
Male with the Female is neceſſary, in order to 
increaſe or multiply their Species; but theſe 
can follow one another from Place to Place, 
the Male to find out the Female; or the 
Female to diſcover the Male; but Plants 'ire 
fx d and confin'd; therefore, unleſs they had in 
themſelves the Male and Female Powers; we 
could not expect them to increaſe atid multiply z 
and it is likely that from this Paſſage in 1 
Writings, came the firſt Thought of Plants hav- 
ing a Power of generating, though it was not 
underſtood by what Means, nor was the Explas 
nation of it attempted by any that I know ofy 
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till I firſt made Experiments upon it in Holland, 
which when I found to anſwer my Expectation, 
ſerv'd very much to explain my Syſtem of the 
Circulation of the Sap. But as Plants are made 
of different Forms, and hayg different Virtues, 
as well as Animals and Inſects differ from one 
another, how neceſſary is it that they ſhould he 
made Inhabitants of different Climates ? there. 
fore with what Wiſdom was the Sun's Courſe 
directed as it is at preſent, to regulate the Cl. 
mates to the Service of all the ſeveral kinds? bur 
there is no End of admiring the Wiſdom and 
Order of this excellent Work, which is ſo wiſe- 
ly diſpos'd, as to contain every Thing neceſſary 
fr the Preſervation and Continuance of it; it 
is ſo ſubject to order, that no ſtrictly new Spe- 
cies can be produc'd; or can any different Cres 
tures, whoſe Parts and Qualities are near enough 
the ſame to couple with one another, bring forth 
a Body which ſhall have Power to increaſe or 
multiply. 
| Before I leave this Subject, I think it 4 prop 
enough to give my Reader a Word or two con- 
cerning Creation, as I find it in Dr. More's Con- 
jectura Cabaliſtica. In the Philoſophick Cabala, 
Chapter ſecond, the Doctor reaſons thus, That 
© thoſe Things which in his Literal Cabala he 
& calls the Garniſhing of the Heaven and the 
© Earth; namely, the Sun, Moon, Stars, Ani- 
% mals, Vegetables, Sc. In his Philoſophi- 
cal Conſtruction, he ſays, They are not on- 
ly fo, but the Generations of them. ” He adds 
likcwiſe, that Plants and Animals were the Gene- 
« rations, Effects, and Productions of the Earth, 
4 the ſeminal Forms and Souls of Animals, in- 
« ſinuating themſelves into the prepar'd Matter 
& thereof; and Suns, Planets, or Earths, wu 
. ee the 
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& the Generations or Productions of the Hea- 
« yens, Vigour and Motion being imparted from 
« the World of Life to the immenſe Body of 
« the Univerſe. ” So that what he before, in 
his Literal Cabala, call'd mere Garniſhings, he 
here ſays, © are indeed the Productions or Ge- 
« nerations of the Heavens and of the Earth. 
“ So ſoon as they were made (he goes on) that 
« he does not take upon him to define the 
« Time wherein God made the Heavens and the 
“Earth, for he might do it at once, by his ab- 
« ſolute Omnipotency; or he might, when he 
« had created all Subſtance, as —_ material as 
« immaterial, let them act one upon the other, 
“ ſo, and in ſuch Periods of Time, as the Na- 
« ture of the Production of the Things them- 
« ſelves requir'd. ” Thus far the Doctor's phi- 
lolophical Reaſoning how the Creation of 'Thing 
was brought to paſs. I ſhall now proceed to offer 
ſome Particulars relating to the deſigning and 
lying out of Gardens; wherein I ſhall endea- 
vour to ſhew, that the more agreeable to Na- 
ture our Gardens are made, ſo much more Beau- 
ty they contain, and come nearer that cle- 
gant and polite Taſte which at preſent is want- 
ing in Gardens. | 

Now we have taken this ſhort View of Na- 
ture and its Order, we may judge how ſhocking 
and deteſtable muſt every Thing be that is con- 
trary to it; its Beauty is Freedom, and its Gaiety 
familiar; and nothing can be agreeable to the 
Mind, that is not concordant with it. Thoſe 
who make the deſigning and laying eut of Gar- 
dens their Buſineſs, ſhould chiefly conſider this, 
and alſo inform themſelves that Nature is full of 
Variety, and that it is the great Variety in Na- 
ture that captivates the Mind, and draws Admi- 
| R 3 ration, 
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ration, and eſpecially, that the more Variety there 
is in a Garden, ſo much the more it reſemble 
Nature, and, of Conſequence, is the more bem. 
tiful and pleaſing; for good Judges will judge 
of Gardens as they do of Pictures; the more 
free and lively Expreſſion is always prefer'd be. 
fore the more ſtiff and formal. In the Diſpoſi. 
tion of a Garden, there ſhould always be avoid. 
ed the too ſtiff Regularity, as well as the too 
wild and extravagant; an eaſy and familiar Dj. 
ſtribution of Art and Nature, of Rule and Li. 
berty, will always beſt recreate the Mind; not 
ſhould the Proportion of the Works in a Gu. 
den be leſs conſulted, for they may be too much WF on 
crouded, as well as too thinly diſpers'd ; and ei. 
ther of theſe is alike ſhocking to the Senſes, and 
argues want of Taſte and Judgment in the Con. 
river; ſo is it alike diſagreeable, to ſce Works of 
the higheſt Grandeur, which ought only to appear 
in Gardens of the greateſt Extent, attempted in 
a ſmall Garden; for though on a large Plan they 
may have a good Effect, when they are judicr 
ouſly intermix'd with one another, yet ale any 
one of them ſingly, and confine it to a ſmall 
Ground, it will loſe its Beauty. It is no leb 
diſagreeable to command the Proſpect of a Gar- 
den all at once; and that generally happens from 
the Love our Deſigners have for > poſing of 
Gardens in regular W and from their ſtu- 
died Contrivance of making one Part uniform 
with the other; and then it is no Matter what 
the Expence may be, but the Ground muſt be 
level'd. Indeed, I cannot ſay but ſuch a Regu- 
larity looks very well: in a Draught, but when 
it comes to be work'd, the Sight of it ſtupitcs 
and dulls the Senſes, as bad as the conſtant Noile 
of a Mill, or turning round for half an Hour 
MY would 
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would do: And beſides, this ſtudy'd Regularity 
has another bad Conſequence; and that is, al 
Trees, however ftately _ be, that happen to 
ſand upon the appointed Ground, muſt be tak- 
en away, to give Place to this ſolemn Stiffneſs. 
I ſhould not be ſo very particular on this Head, 
if I could find a Garden without ſome Fault or 
other of this kind, for then there would be an 
Example which might fave me this Trouble. 
However, a not to be 1 that we 
have no Gardens in England that are agrecabl 
for we have many this have their Beautics — 
well as their Faults : But I mean, there is not 
one that carries the good Taſte quite through, 
which, perhaps, may happen from the Deſi 

of them being made by Men of different Ge- 
nius. We ſhall in one Part ſee ſomething of a 
becoming Grandeur, well diſpos'd and adapted 
to the Extent and De of the Place; on 
the other hand we obſerve 3 mean, 
and poor- ſpirited, and diſproportionable; nar- 
row Walks of a Mile in Length, and wide 
Walks and Views of a hundred Feet in Length; 
and one Thing more is as frequently to be ob- 
ſerv'd, and is no leſs improper; that is, in the 
diſpoſing of Pots of curious Exoticks, when 
they are ſer abroad in the Summer Seaſon; ma- 
ny of the Aloes, Fecoides, Sedums, Sc. which 
never make large Plants, and whoſe Beauties 
will bear the niceſt Examination, are often ſet 
on the Ground, by the ſide of a Verge of Graſs, 
or Gravel, perhaps ten or twenty Feet Diſtance 
from orie another, ſo that the Deſign of them is 
loſt, and they make no Ap ce worthy our 
Regard; and this Diſpoſition is probably one 
Reaſon why thoſe Curioſities are not more fre- 
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quently propagated. For to what End is 
Thing broughe into a Garden, unleſs it is *. 
eeable to ſome of the Senſes; ſo Auriculy, 
rnations, and other curious Pot Flowers, tho 
they are never ſo fine in their kind, may be di. 
firibured in a Garden with ſo little . 
as never to command the leaſt Admiration; but 
when they are ſet together on Benches or Stand, 
the Variety and Mixture of their Colours leads 
us to admire them, and they then make a good 
Part of the Ornament of a Garden; if it he 
ſmall, ſuch Stands of Plants may very properly 
terminate the Walks. 
It is likely that theſe Miſtakes may proceed 
from ſour Things 7, 
- Firſt, From the natural Genius of the Deſign- 
er, which perhaps is low and mean, and not 
daring enough to ſtudy Grandeur; or, ' - 
-. Secondly, From the want of Opportunity of 
obſerving thoſe 'Things which are great and no- 
ble, both at Home and in other Countries; 
OT, R a 1 1 BY . _— LS 
Thirdly, From the want of converſing with 
Men of "Taſte and good Judgment; or, | 
Fourthiy, From the want of Conduct, to ap- 
ply properly the ſeveral Materials he has got to- 
gether: Neither do I: think, that when he i 
Peer of all theſe Neceſſaries to make a good 
eſigner, he can ever render his Draught upon 
Paper intelligible enough, to give us thoſe Idea 
which we ought to have of a Garden before it 
is made; for though indeed it is true, that by 
ſhading of a Draught, one may in ſome ſort re- 
preſent. Hollows, Slopes, Terraſſes, &c. ſo that 
the Workmen may underſtand how to work 
from it; yet the Gentleman for whom it 5 
made, can never rightly frame an Idea from ſuc 
| | a Dr aught, 
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Draught of what it will be, and how it will 
appear when it comes to be finiſh'd: Therefore 
in ſuch a Caſe, I would always adviſe a Model 
to be made of every Garden, before it ſhould 
be determin'd entirely, whether it ſhould be 
made or not; for in a Model, we may obſerve 
the Riſings and Sinkings of the Ground, the 
Terraſſes, the Hedges, and every other Part, as 
it will appear to the Eye; when it is made, we 
ſhall diſcover by fixing ſome Point at a little 
Diſtance from the Model, what Parts may be 
ſen at one View; and then, by ſhifting the 
Point, diſcover other Obje&s which were not 
dicover'd to us before; and ſo, if by ſhifting 
our Points round about the Model, keeping the 
Eye always to the ſame Height, we find new 
and entertaining Objects from every Point, then 
one may allow ſuch a Deſign to be good; and 
beſides, as ſuch a Model will be made by a 
Scale, and every Part of the Ground, as well as 
every Hedge, or Plant, or Urn, Statue, or Wa- 
ar- U ork, Cc. will be of its intended Propor- 
| tion; ſo whatever offends the Eye in the Mo- 
del, muſt neceſſarily offend in the Work itſelf ; 
but a Draught will not diſcover either the Beau- 
ties or the Faults; .and really conſidering how 
cheap a Model might be made of a Garden, and 
how much Money it might ſave a Gentleman in 
Alterations, beſides, its Beauty which might render 
it as agreeable as a Picture in an Houſe, after we 
had made the proper Uſe of it. I wonder no 
Body has yet we Models of Gardens made; if 
it is becauſe it has not been yet thought on, or 
becauſe it is not known where ſuch Things can 
be made; I ſhall inform my Reader, that I have 
ſtructed one in the Method of making them, 
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and embelliſhing them in a proper manner, why 


may be heard off at Mr. Fairchild's at Hoxtm; 
bur yo the moſt beautiful Gardens 

be made where the Ground is the moſt irreguly 
and uneven, where there are Hills and Pit, 
Theſe unlevel Spots dictate to Men of Taft 
thoſe Varieties, which by diſcreet M 

will afford the greateſt Beauties in a Garden, and 
by no Means ſhould be level'd, unleſs ſome Par 
near the Houſe: Where ſuch Ground as this i 
not met with, it is impoſſible to have any juſt 
Idea of the Beauties it may produce without: 
Model. What an extraordi Effect has the 
Irregularity of the Ground in Mr. Blathwait' 
Gardens near the Bath ? and how much has the 
Gravel-Pit been admir'd in Kenſington Gardens! 
and ſo in every Place where the Hills and Hol- 
lows are order'd with — 4 „they always 
have an extraordinary Effect. In ſuch Places, if 
there happens to be the Command of Water, 
and the Work is larger, it ſhould be diſposd 
a la Ruſtica; and upon the higher Parts which 
are moſt remote from the Houſe, ſhould be pla- 
ced Obelisks; and if a Summer-Houſe be requir- 
ed, let the Foundation of it and Ground Room 
be ruſtick Work, in Imitation of a Rock, and 
the Chamber above be built in the manner of a 
Grecian Temple, which would have an extraor- 
dinary Effect: All this diſpos'd in Wilderneſs or 
Boſquette-Work, which ſhould have here and 
there ſome open Places, where ſome of the Fa- 
bles of ÆMſop may be repreſented by Beaſts and 
Birds as big as the Life, caſt in 1 and paint - 
ed of their natural Colours, and if there is Con- 
veniency, let them play Water at one another; 
alſo, where Water may be commanded, it oy 
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xe us d to give Motion to Figures, which will 
fill contribute to entertain. This Boſquette» 
Work ſhould likewiſe be interplanted with all 
forts of wild Wood - Flowers, as Primroſes, 
Cowſlips, Harebells, c. which will extreamly 
add to its Beauty: In ſhort, whatever ſeems the 
moſt natural, or poſſeſſes more of natural Beau- 
ties, is the grand Taſte z and whatever poſſeſſes, 
formal Regularity generally carries a Stiffneſs a- 
lng with it, which is the mechanical Taſte. I 
own, that the Thought of introducing in this 
Wilderneſs Work, ſome of the Fables of Æſap, 
which chiefly are repreſented he Birds and Beaſts, 
took from the Yer/ailles Gardens, where, even 
though the Ground is level, they have an extra- 
ordinary Effect; but in ſuch a Ground as I have 
been ſpeaking of, they will have a much better 
N as in its own Nature it is more ru- 

In ſuch Places too the Thoughts are more 
given to Contemplation, and ſuch moral Pieces 
% the Fables of Æſop may give us Opportuni- 
ty of improving our Talent that Way, as the 
beautiful Appearance of natural bay, may lead 
us to admire the Wiſdom of the Creator. A 
very ingenious Gentleman, whoſe Taſte in theſe 
Matters is much the beſt I have met with, gave 
me the Hint of placing Obelisks in ſuch Gar- 
dens; for, as he obſerves, good Statues are hard 
to come by, and a ſingle Statue here and there 
has ſo poor an Appearance, that we had better 
dave none at all; Pur as grand Gardens cannot 
be quite void of Ornaments of this Nature, 
this Gentleman adviſes the erecting of Obelisks, 
which he would have dedicated to great Men, 
who have done Service to their Country, by 
fixing Inſcriptions upon the Pedeſtals of eac 

| | Obelisk; 
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Obelisk; and en paſſant I muſt take Notice to 
of a concurring Remark, which another curiou 
Gentleman made upon this Deſign, when I told 
him of it; that he thought there ſhould like. 
wiſe be ſome Obelisks put up in Memory of ſuch 
Perſons who had wrong'd or abus'd their Coun. 
try; but whether this Be or be not put in Pre- 
tice, it is ſure nothing can have a finer Effect in 
ſuch Work as I have been ſpeaking of, tha 
theſe Obelisks. > | 
But from this Grandeur of Deſign in Imitz 
tion of Nature, we muſt contrive to come neu- 
er artful Regularity, as we come nearer the 
Houſe, and that muſt be done gradually, and 
not too ſuddenly; for too ſudden Breaks from 
one Thing to another are ſhocking, and eſpeci- 
ally when the Difference is ſo great, as between 
natural Freedom and formal Rule; theꝶfor 
when we leave the Wilderneſs we have been 
ſpeaking off, we may terminate ſome of it 
Walks next the Parterre or Area, which ſhould 
be always next the Houſe, with Portico's, or 
triumphal Arches in Letticc-Work, or, us the 
French call it Treillage z which Works being 
painted with a verdegris Green, and gilt in the 
rincipal Parts, have a very good Appearance: 
Ehe Regularity of theſe Works, and the natu- 
ral Order of the Foreſt Plants, which ſhey 
themſelves beyond them from the Houſe, make 
a very agrecable Proſpect. I had omitted to 
mention, that in the Diſpoſition of our Boſquette 
we ſhould chooſe ſome hollow Part to place our 
Orange: trees in, ſo that the Walks or Places the 
Trees are to ſtand upon, may move gently down- 
wards in the manner of a Screw; and eſpecially 
taking Care to leaye Walks about the who#; 
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ind above the Trees, fo as to, look down upon 
their Heads, for then we obſerve all their Beau- 
bes; but this by the by. Let us return to that 
pst of the Garden, where we leave the grand 
put to gain gently 3 the Parterre, ſuppoſe at 
de fame Diſtance from the Houſe, where we 
_ WW place the Portico's of Lattice-Work ; over a- 
1 cainſt the middle of the Houſe we erect ſome- 
ding with Yews, or other da? apa in the 
from of an Amphitheatre,” and place a Line of 
Statues upon Pedeſtals, if we can have them 
zood to ſtand parallel with the Line, on which 
e Portico's and Amphitheatre is plac'd. In = | 
de Boſom of the Amphitheatre may now be a -ud 
| ar Baſon with a jet; and within the Line V1 
WH of Statues towards the Houſe, one may con- 19 
ive a little Wilderneſs Work to be bound with 11 
bo ever-green Hedges, and include only the "i 
WT foaller or moſt dwarf flow'ring Shrubs. This — 3 
vill make the Break from Nature to Art the [| 
WH more caſy, till now next the Houſe we have a 
Piece of Ground more apparently regular and 
atorn'd with Ever-greens, Urns gilt, or other- 
wiſe, China Jars, and ſuch like, which is the 
Beauty of the Dutch Gardens. The Regularit 
in this Part, if it is not crouded, is not warty? 
becauſe it joins with a Building which ought to = | 
be regular; and beſides, as the Bounds of this N 
Area or Parterre ſhould be no more than what 11 
may all lie under the Eyc, from the grand A- , 
partments of the Houſe, it ſhould have Symme- | 
try and Order in it; but 5 "3 it ſhould 
not be confin'd by any Walls, if poſſible, or, 


at leaſt, the Walls ſhould be hidden by ſome 
Means or other. I ſhould eſteem it likewiſe one 
of the greateſt Faults, to fence in the grander 

Part 
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Part of the Work with high Walls; for 4 
Occaſion ſhould be taken to make ſuch Wor 
appear without End; of which, the Gardens d 


Verſaillus are a very fine Example. But thou ® 7 
it iis impoſhble that any "IE than ye. B 
Monarch could ever be Maſter of fo great and Spin: 


noble a Deſign as Yerſaillesz yet from thence 
Man of true Taſte may extreamly improve hi 
Genius, and render many of its Beauties con. 
formable to ſmaller Deſigns, as well as it wollt 
quite confound and deſtroy one of no Taſte, q 
of an indifferent Genius. As for fine Fruit, i 
is by no Means proper in ſuch a Garden &] 
fork of, which ſhould always have its Situation 
in the Kitchen- Garden; nor would I have ny they 
Reader, after peruſing the Conjectures aboye, * 
believe, that there is not a Poſſibility of making 
an elegant. Garden, under a hundred Acres; for 
the grand Gouſt may be as well ſhewn in afingle| 
Acre, as in a thouſand, as ſure as a Gentleman 
will always ſhine, let his Circumſtances be ever 
ſo narrow. | 

While I am upon the Subject of Gardens 
and the Decorations of them, 1t will not be in- 

roper to give my Reader ſome Account of rai 

ng of Water, which makes ſo beautiful and 
uſetul a Part of the Deſign, eſpecially in the 
hotteſt Seaſons. 

The Heat of the Weather, which we com- 
monly expect in June, has furniſh'd me with 
ſome Thoughts concerning the Building of cool 
Rooms for our Recreation in Summer; which, 
I think, can be no leſs agreeable now, than the 
Inventions for warming 3 are in the Win. 
ter: For as in the — — Months nothing B 
more generally agreeable than warm Cloaths and 


good 
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good Fires; ſo when the Sun is in its full Force, 
there is nothing more refreſhing, or affords more 
Pleaſure to Mankind, than cool Breezes, whe- 
ther natural or artificial; which, provided they 
ue moderate and conſtant, will invigorate the 
Spirits, and help the Health of the Body. Ma- 
ny of the Curious have already endeavour'd to 
urchaſe the pleaſing Coolneſs I ſpeak of, either 
in Grotto's or Pleaſure-houſfes, plac'd in the mid- 
de of Woods, but have, in my Opinion, fallen 
ſhort of their Aim, for want of taking proper 
Meaſures to keep out the Sun's Rays, or the 
Air, which is heated by them, either of which 
s equally capable of warming whatever Place 
they entcrz and were we to keep ſuch a Place, 
a we deſign for a cool Room, wholly debarr'd 
from Air, we ſhould then have greater Cauſe of 
Complaint. Some have yet been indiſcreet e- 
to plant their Summer - houſes on the Bor- 

ders of great Lakes and Pools, belieying that 
Water, however it is ſtagnate, or ſtill, will cool 
the Air; but in this, Experience ſhews the con- 
traryz the Pool or Lake, like Looking-Glaſs, 
adds to the Heat of the Sun's Rays, which ſhine 
upon it, and the Water thus warm'd, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily emit a Quantity of warm V apours, pro- 
portionable to the Surface of the Pond or Lake, 
which, beſides the unwholſome Qualities which 
all Vapours contain, that riſe from ſtanding Wa- 
ters, the Air is thicken'd, and becomes heavy 
enough to damp or dull the Spirits, wanting 
thoſe nouriſhing Parts which are neceſſary to 
feed the human Frame, and maintain the vital 
Heat: The Experiment Dr. Deſaguliers made 
ſome time ago at the Royal Society, in order to 
prove that an human Body is nouriſh'd Te: the 
| ame 
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ſame Qualities in the Air, that are neceſſary to 
* Fire, may in part explain what I haye 
14. | pe: 1 
But where there is the Pleaſure of a' River, 
there is alſo the continual Adyantage of a floy. 
ing and circulating Air; the purling or roll; 
of the Stream fans the Air about it more or le 
as its Motion is quicker or flower: So that an 
Alcove or Pleaſure-houſe, plac'd near a brisk 
Stream, muſt be cool and healthful in the hot- 
teſt Seaſon, although it is encompaſs'd with 
Wood; for Woods of themfelves,' though the 
common Opinion is otherwile,' rather promote 
Heat than propagate cool Air; for there is al- 
ways a Vapour riſing among Trees in a hot Day, 
which thickens and deadcns the Air as much x; 
the Vapour which the Sun exhales from the 
ſtanding Pools, or ſuch Waters as are ſubject to 
ſtagnate. It will, however, be objected, that 
Woods muſt be cool from the fanning of the 
Leaves, and thereby cauſe a brisker Motion of 
the Air, than the Currency of a River can do; 
but this, in my Opinion, is eaſily anſwer d., In 
the firſt Place, the Leaves of Trees growing in 
a Wood are never in Motion, but when there 
is a ſufficient Air abroad to move them; and 
then it is natural to ſuppoſe, that an Air ſo brisk 
in its full Freedom muſt be more ſenſibly felt 
in open Places, than it canbe where it is broken 
and interrupted in its Paſſage through a W ood: 
And, I ſuppoſe, it may be allow'd, that when 
the Air is fluent or rapid enough to give us 
Breezes or Gales, we loſe our Appetite to retire 
into cooler Places, as we ſuppoſe thoſe are which 
are gloomy and under Shade; fo that either the 
W oods are uſeleſs to us when there is a free Air 
| | abr oad, 
I 
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broad, or when the Air is of it ſelf quiet and 
fill, the Woods are hot and unwholeſom. There 
s indeed always the Face of Shade in cloſe 
Woods, which leads us to them in hot Wea- 
ther; but that Appearance is deceitful, till the 
mtural Evening Breeze has fann'd its Way thro” 
them, and condens'd and fix'd the Vapour which 
the Warmth of the Sun had rais'd in the Day. 

However, the Edge or Border of a Wood, 
where the Air can hive due Liberty, may Be 
proper enough to build ſuch a Room as I men- 
non d, ſituate, if poſſible, near a River, and 
where the Trees may interrupt the Sun's Rays, 
at that Time of the ay when ſuch a Room is 
moſt requir'd z which Obſervation, I think, is 
not altogether impertinent, becauſe I have ſeen 
ſeveral . or as {ome call them, 
Summer-houſes, built in ſuch Places where the 
dun lies upon them at thoſe times when they 
would be the moſt uſeful, thereby rendring them 
diagreeable to their Deſign. Things of this 
Nature too frequently di —_—_ our Nobility 
from proceeding in their Undertakings, and | 
make them ſometimes regret the Expence they 1 
have been at; it is therefore I W drop as 
many Hints as poſſible relating to this ſort of 
Building, that my Readers may be appris'd bf 
= * neceſſary to be thought of in ſuch 
1 W or - 


As for the Building itſelf, the Walls ought to 
be very thick, and the Windows ſo diſpos'd, 
that they may, as Occaſion offers, cither ſhur . 
out the Heat or warm Air, or be render'd capa- 
ble of admitting the Light and cool Air: We 
may likewiſe obſerve, that in lien of Glaſs, we 
ſhould either uſe Saſhes of Canvaſs or oyl'd Pa- 
per, which will ſtill contribute to the Coolneſs Ro i1 

VoL. II. 8 of | 
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of the Room, as we find by Experience in tþ 
hotter Countries. N 

The Houſe, Fig. I. ſhould, in my Opinion 
be either round or polygonal, and not — 
becauſe the more Sides ſuch a Building has, th 
leſs will the Sun, if it ſhines upon it, be cap, 
ble of heating the Walls. The Section I har 
given in Fig. I. will ſufficiently ſhew the N. 
ture of the Deſign; but I ſhall leave the reſt u 
our able Architects, only hinting that the Pi. 
lars are not only for Ornament, but for the het 
ter ſupporting the Ciſtern of Water on the Iq 
mark d A A. which is to ſerve the Caſcades a 
Fountains BB BBB, which muſt be fo order, 
that either one, two, or as many as We pleal 
may play, and the Air thereby may be fann'd i 
any Proportion we deſire. 

Fig. it. Shews a Chain of Buckets, which 
may be 1 kept working, by means d 

a Wheel croſs the River, and will conſtanth 
ſupply the Ciſtern on the Top of the Houſe; 
and the Water being once brought together in 
a Body, and depoſited in a Baſon above us, wil 
by proper Pipes give us the Jets and Caſcade 
we deſire. 

It is indeed pretty well known, that if we 
have Water above us, its Weight will force its 
Way through Pipes, and riſe with a certan 
Strength agrecable to the height of the Body d 
Water; but as it is my Buſineſs to inſtru, | 
muſt now and then be oblig'd to mention ſome 
Things which arc ſeemingly common; and | 
think my ſelf the more oblig'd to do it, becaule 
I obſerve, that whatever is common is the 
regarded by the People. 
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So the great Wheel of a Mill is commonly | 
known to be turn'd by the Current of a Stream, 
as thoſe W heels are, which give the Movement 
to the Water-works at London-Bridge. And I. | | 
doubt not, but the common People conclude, | 
that becauſe they can be turn'd by a Stream of | 
Water at one time, they may by the ſame Means | 
be kept continually in Motion; but if we exa- | 
mine this Caſe with a little more Reaſon, we ? 
find that theſe Wheels ſtand ſtill, and. are en- | 
danger'd in great Floods, ſo that we cannot al- | 
ways have the Aſſiſtance we expect from them. 1 
The ingenious Mr. Harding near Cupid's Gar- | | 
dens in Southwark, in order to remedy theſe De- 1 
fects, has lately invented a curious W heel, which 1 
moves as well if it is entirely under Water, as x 
the others do in the common Mills above the 1 
Water; and his new invented Wheel carries f 
this Advantage along with it, that without the l 
Expence and Trouble of ſhifting it higher or N 
lower, as Waters riſe or fall, or penning or dam- 
ming up the Water, it will conſtantly keep in 1 
Motion, either backwards or forwards, as the | 
Sets of the Stream or Tides vary. 1 

As the Author has been kind enough to lend [ 
me the Model of it, with the Liberty of de- | 
ſigning it, I think I ſhould be unjuſt to him, if 
I did * take an Opportunity of publiſhing its | 

e. | 

5 This Wheel is ſomewhat fann'd like the Sails | | 
of a Wind-Mill, or rather like the flying Wheel 1 
of a Jack, which is turn'd by the Smoke of a [ 
Chimney; the Model I took my Deſign from, I 
was made of two Slips of Tin, about two Inches 
broad, which were reed irc plac'd in a Worm- 
like manner, upon an Axle- tree, ſo as to preſerve 


an equal Diſtance from one another in every | 
S 2 Part : I 
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Part: This Wheel, pointing to the Courſe of x 
River, will CO keep in Motion, whe. 
ther it lies deep or ſhallow in the Waters, or as 
we obſery'd before, whether the Tide ſets one 
Way or the other. 

The firſt Deſign of this Wheel was to work 
a Mill in a Barge, which might be either fix'd 
in any Part of a River, or moy'd from Place to 
Place, as Occaſion offer'd, and ſo to avoid the 
unneceſſary Expence of Dams, which hinder 
Navigation; it likewiſe appears to me to be uſe- 
ful in any Breach made by the too great Over- 
flux of the Waters; for by the ſame Force of 
Water which turns it upon coming in of Tides, 
it would return back a great Part, by means of 
an Engine rightly fram'd to its Motions ; and 
when the back Waters had the Power on their 
Side, it would not only move by their Directi- 
on, but by means of the Engine it works, car- 

over any Bank an extraordinary Quantity of 
| ater, beſides what would return by the Breach 

upon the Fall of the Tides. The Axle-trec is 
of one continu'd Piece, reaching ſome Diſtance be- 
'yond the Wheel, and acting as a Worm or Screw 
works upon a Counter-W heel; but I ſhall ſay 
no more at preſent of this Invention, the curi- 
ous Inventor may better explain it: In the mean 
time, I ſhall inſert a Letter I have receiv'd from 
the Author, which relates to the Uſes of this new 
Water Wheel, which I ſhall give my Reader in 
his own Words, 
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To Mr. Bradley, 


FF a 


Preſume it may not be amiſs to give you ſome 
{mall Account of the Conveniencies and Uſe- 
fulneſs of my Water W heel, beyond other Wa- 
ter Wheels. 
Firſt, That navigable Rivers will not admit 
of being ſtopt by penning up the Water, as is 
requir'd for all Wir- Mills now made uſe of, 
therefore ſuch Mills are not uſeful therein: But 
my Wheel requires no ee, up the Water, 
but may be ſet between two Barges, or other- 
wiſe fix d to the Ground, and is never interrupt- 
ed by back Water; but the deeper it lieth in the 
Water, the more powerful it acts, and accord- 
ing as the Velocity of the Stream is, ſo may the \\ 
Wheel be proportion'd, either for Power or 1 


Speed. i 

Secondly, As there are many Rivers which have | | 
quick Currents, but will not admit of penning | | 
up its Heads of Water, by reaſon it may endan- | 


ger overflowing the Lands adjacent, and alſo | 
the erecting Mills is very expenſive ; but m 
Wheel, requiring neither penning up, or ſuc 
expenſive Hess „is undoubtedly much 
preferable to all others. | | 
Thirdly, My Wheel is equally uſeful at the | 
Tail of other Mills, where the Water is deep. 
For Inftance, at the Mill which is on Hackney 
River, to ſerve that Town with Water, where 
they have penn'd -p the Water, and interrupted 
the Navigation, to the * rouble and Da- 
0 3 Fa mage 
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mage.of ſuch who trade that Way; and at the 
Tail of that Mill is deep Water, my Wheel 
would perform more Work than the firſt Mill 
doth : And alſo at the Temple Mills, the fame may 
be done without- the leaſt Interruption to them 
now in Uſe. Ws 

Sir, I think the Conveniencies abovemention'd 
are ſufficient to ſhew my W heel to be worthy 
Notice; and, upon any Occaſion, I ſhall be rea- 
dy and able to demonſtrate, that all I have faid 
of it is Fact. 


J am, Sir, your”'s, 


W. HARDING. 


Fig. III. repreſents this Wheel Length Wa 
Fig. IV. the Front View, and Fig. V. a differ- 
ent View of its Fans Length-ways, with the 
manner how the Screw on the Axle-tree turns 
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An Account of a new Invention for rai- 
Jing of Water, and how far an Engine 
of this kind may produce a continued 
Motion, even though the Foundation be 
a Still Water, or a Fund of Water with- 
out any Current. 


"Hough I cannot boaſt of being ſo active in 

the World, as ever to make any conſider- 
able Advantages of the Diſcoveries which now 
and then are the Effect of my Studies; yet I 
am not leſs diligent than other People in the 
| Employment 
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Employment of my Time for the publick Good 
and ſometimes am lucky enough to hit upon an 
Invention that proves uſeful and profitable to 
thoſe who can puſh their Fortunes. 

Among other Things, which make part of 
my Studies, I have bent my Mind ſometimes to 
contrive Ways for raiſing Water, and meliorat- 


it. 
. of the — A which will afford m 
t 


Reader ſome Speculation, I ſhall give in theſe 
Pa that it may be brought to Practice, or 
at [eaſt cultivate ſuch Notions among the Curi- 
ous, as may help their Studies. 

But before 1 deſcribe my Engine, it will be 
neceſſary to ſhew my Reader on what Occaſion 
it may be employ'd, and in what Caſe it may be 
moſt uſeful, which I ſhall explain by deſcribing 
the Situation of the Ground, which firſt led me 
to the Thought of the Invention. 

Near one of the moſt magnificent Palaces in 
England, is a very large Pool of ſtanding Wa- 
ter, which lies ſo much below the Houſe, that 
it is with great Coſt and Labour that the Houſe 
is benefited by it; nor is it more uſeful to the 
fine Gardens that encompaſs it, than barely to 
maintain Fiſh, and ſerve for Ornament. The 
Lands which are adjoining to this Pool, are in 
ſome Places higher than the Houſe, and in o- 
thers much lower than the Pool; both which 
contribute to bring about my Deſign : For upon 
the higher Ground may be made ſuch a Reſer- 
voir as will ſerve the Houſe, and the Lands 
which lie below the Pool are of Service to my 
Purpoſe, for raifing the Water from the Pool 
to the Reſervoir to be made upon the high 
Grounds; from whence it might, for Ornament 
lake, be let fall in Caſcades into the firſt Pool, or 
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great Fund of Water, and ſo keep in Motion 
tor a long Time. As for Example, 

Fig. I. A is the great Pool of Water, from 
whence a Pipe muſt be laid to turn an overſhot 
Wheel in a Pond below it, mark'd B. The 
Motion of this overſhot W heel turns a Chain 
of Buckets, which dip in the Pond B, and are 
guided up and down by two Ropes, which are 
plac'd at ſuch Diſtances from one another, as to 
| ck the Chain tight; ſo that the full Bucket 
empty themſelves about fourteen or ſixteen Foot 
above the Surface of the Water in B; and the 
Water which 1s thus continually diſcharg'd from 
the Buckets into a Trough, runs into an upper 
Receiver mark'd C, where there may be aboui 
ten Foot gain'd in Height above the Pool A. 
When the Reſervoir C 1s full, we may let the 
Water run from thence to turn an overſhot 
W heel in the Reſervoir D, which muſt be ſo 
much lower than C, as to cauſe a Fall to tum 
the overſhot Wheel in D; and this overſhor 

Wheel will turn another Chain of Buckets like 
the former, ſq as to carry the Water high e- 
nough to run into the Reſervoir E, which we 
may ſuppoſe lies about ſixteen Foot higher than 
D; and then both the Wheels with their Chains 
of Buckets, will have rais'd the Water about 
twenty two Foot above A, or the great Pool: 
And if that is high enough for our Purpoſe, we 
may let the Water fall from thence in Caſcade 
to the firſt Fountain A, to ſupply the Draught 
of Water which is pa vo for turning the 
Wheel in B; and if this be rightly manag'd, and 
juſt Proportion obſerv'd, I am apt to believe 
will anſwer the End I propoſe of raiſing Wat, 
and the Water will be in continyal Motion, and 
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enrich it ſelf by rolling through the Air. And 
this Succeſſion of Motion I am at preſent per- 
ſuaded may be obtain d, if it is ſet on Foot at a 
Seaſon of the Year when the Land Waters will 
furniſh us with enough to fill the Reſervoirs 
mention'd ; and that there may be an Equipoiſe 
in the Buckets working up and down the Chains: 
| have already ſeen two Inſtances. 


CHAP. 


* 
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S. I. 


An Account of ſuch Inventions as are nou 
in Uſe, or may be practiſed with Suc- 
ceſs, for the forwarding of Fruits and 
Flowers, and the Preſervation of Ex- 

_ otick Plants, by Means of Fire in the 
Winter. 


. 


my foregoing Papers I have hinted 
at thoſe artificial Heats for the Uſe 
ot Gardiners, which are occaſion d 
by Fermentation, but it will now be 
my Buſineſs to treat of ſuch Conſer- 
vatories for the Preſervation of Plants in the 
Winter. The firſt I ſhall mention is a Contri- 
vance for forwarding the ripening of Grapes, 
and is likewiſe uſeful for preſerving ſome of the 
leſs tender Exoticks. This indeed is ſomewhat 
vary'd according to the Humour of the Archi- 
tect; bur I think all thoſe Variations are nearly 

alike ſucceſsful. | 
Fig. I. is the Ground Plat of a Wall, built 
ſemicircular in Sweeps, each Sweep meaſuring 
eight Foot over AA AA; at the Back of this 
are two Ovens B B, which are each four Foot 
long, and three Foot broad, before they open 
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into the Flues CCC; the Flues at the back of 
the Wall are two Foot over, and as much in 
height : When they come to turn at the Cor- 
ners they are reduc d to a Foot wide, and rife 
gently to convey the Draught of Smoak and 
Heat into the Flue C, which runs in the Front 
of the Niches, to be carry'd up the Chimney D. 
On the Top of this Front Flue are ſet the Pan- 
nels of Glaſs, which flope gently towards the 
Top of the Wall, where they meet a Coping ; 
n * middle of every Nich a Vine ſhould 
planted to be order d, as I ſhall direct here- 
after. 

Fig. II. is the Upright of the ſame Wall, 
made to front the South Sun, which muſt be 
nes in all the other Walls built for this 

2. 

ig. III. is the Ground Plat of a Wall built 
in Niches, in the Figure of half an Hexagon, 
each Nich eight Foot over A AAA. At the 
Back of the Ft Nich is an Oven or Fire-place 
three or four Foot ſquare, mark'd B. opening 
into a Flue B. of two Foot high, and a Foot 
and half over, reaching about two Foot and 
half high in the Wall: At the end of this Flue, 
where 1t enters the Chimney, about four Foot 
high of the Wall, is another Oven or Fire-place 
3s large as the former, mark'd C, which opens 
into a Flue C, which is of the ſame Dimenſion _ 
of the Flue B, and runs over or above, and pa- 
rallel with it. 

This Front is glaz'd and planted like the for- 
mer; the Niches of both are very proper for 

reſerving Cabbage-Lettuce in the Winter, and 

r young Salads; when the Fires begin to work, 
we may likewiſe put in Kidney-Beans, ores 

W 
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dwarf Peaſe; but I ſhall ſay more of theſe Thing 


in another Place. | 

The next Stove or Conſervatory I ſhall take 
Notice of, is, that lately built by Mr. Fairchili 
at Hoxton, which is contriv'd for ſeveral good 
Uſes; and among others, I am of Opinion, it 
will bring the Ananas or Pine-Apple to bear 
Fruit; it is ten or twelve Foot wide from the 
Front Glaſſes to the Back Wall, and about for- 
ty Foot in Length; the front Frames to which 

e Glaſſes are hing'd, lie * to the Back 
in ſuch a manner, as to drop about a Foot from 
an Upright, and the Roof or Cieling is higher 
in the Front about a Foot than it is at the bacł 
Wall; the Fire- place or Oven is about three 
Foot ſquare, mark'd A. Fig. IV. About a Foot 
high this Oven opens into three Flues mark'd 
BBB, running parallel to one another to C, the 
whole Length of the Houle. At C they am 
all reſolv'd into one Flue, which in the Breadth 
of the Houſe to D riſes about three Foot high- 
er, and then runs through a Flue E to the 
Chimney F, which givesa Draughtto the whole, 
and a due Degree of Heat every where. 

The Flue E is cover'd with ſquare Tiles, and 
is the uppermoſt of four Steps for the ſtanding 
of Pots: Between the Steps and the front Flues 
BBB is a Walk about three Foot wide, laid 
with Sand, which preſerves an Heat when the 
Fire is out. 

The three Flues mark'd B B B are cover'd with 
ſquare Tiles, ſo diſpos'd, that a Bed of Sand of 
a Foot thick may lie upon them, into which 
ſome Pots with the moſt tender Plants are to be 
{et 3 and ſuch a Sand Heat is accounted the moſt 
conſtant of any other, and may be regulated to 

We in , 
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any — of Heat, by adding or taking away 
of Sand. | 
Over the Fire-place A are three Pipes of 
Farth, about three Inches each in the Bore, 
which being heated, let into the Conſervatory 
an Air duly warm, and prevent the Damps and 
Stagnation of Air in the Houſe -and near the 
ame Fire- place is plac'd an carthen Pipe, which 
conveys hot Air at Diſcretion into a Glaſs Frame 
mark'd HHHH by G, which is the Front Wall 
of the Conſervatory I have been deſcribing : 
This Front Wall is about two Foot high, upon 
which the great Glaſs Frames of the 8 
tory are reſted. This Wall mark'd GG is heat- 
a by the Fire in the Flues, and is contriv'd fo 
$ to make the Back of the Frames mark'd HH, 
communicate a gentle Warmth to them. 
Againſt this Wall from G to G are to be 
planted ſome of the common May Cherries, - 
which are flow Growers; and though the Wall 
may not be in the Clear above twenty Inches 
high from the Surface of the Bed, yet by lead- 
ing the Shoots of ſuch 'Trecs horizontally, the 
Trecs will have full Room enough to grow and 
bear Fruit. ST 

Upon the Bed, or in the Frame mark'd 
HHHH and III, may be planted Tulips, Nar- 
ciſſus, Jonquils, Hyacinths , and towards the 
Front, which is the ſhalloweſt Part, Crocus's 
and Winter Aconites, to come in December. The 
Bed HH, Sc. will bring its Flowers perhaps a 
Month ſooner than that mark'd III, proporti- 


; onable to the Diſtance from the Fire-place. Ar 
dle End of the Bed mark'd II, Cc. is an earth- 
j en Pipe to let warm Air out of the Conſervato- 
x ry into the little Frame, in caſe of extraordina- 
o y Froſt. The Figures, 1, 2, 3, are ſo many 
Y Eg ET 5 | Steps 
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Steps cover'd with ſquare Tiles without Flues 
under them, for the Pots of leſs tender exotick 
Plants; ſuch as Aloes, and others, which come 
from Places from twenty five to thirty five D 
Latitude: * a _ of Sand mo vil 
hot enough for ts from twenty five De 
Latitude to the Line. The Door Way is 4K 
which opens from another Houſe into the Con- 
ſervatory; ſo that the Air which enters it u 
opening the Door is never over cool, but is ſoſt- 
en'd by the Warmth of the Fire-place. An 
Houſe of this kind may be divided by a Partiti 
on of Glaſs; for any thing leſs tranſparent would 
occaſion too great a Shade in both Diviſions, at 
the very Seaſons when the Sun's Preſence is moſt 


3 
The Uſe of the Partition is, that we may 
give Air to the Plants in one Diviſion, when vr 


give none to the other; for the Plants in one 


ould be only ſuch as come from Places of. Nor- 
thern Latitude, and the others of South Lati- 
tude, which always have different Seaſons of 
Growth, as their natural Spring happens either 
in this or the other fide the Line; and we ought 
to humour our Plants, and encourage their ſhoot- 
ing, only at ſuch Times as it is natural for them 


ro grow. 
6% 6M Stoves or Conſervatories, the Fire- 
lace is a kind of Oven cover'd with Plates of 
ſt-Iron, fo that the Space of the Oven is + 
dout ten Foot in Length, and five in Breadth, 
and the Flue leading from it runs parallel with 


the Back of the Houſe, and then taking a Tum 


runs along the Front, juſt within the Glaſſes, 
ending in a Chimney that paſſes through the 
End-wall : This Flue is about fourreen Inches 
wide, and about eighteen in Depth, and is 5 
* ver 
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ver d with Iron Plates of about two Foot in 
h: Over the whole is laid a Covering of 
of three or four Inches thick, and upon 
that a Pavement of ſquare Tiles. A Stove or 
Conſervatory thus —— for giving Heat, 
may be about fifty Foot in Length, ten Foot 
wide, and ten Foot high in the back Wall from 
the Floor, and ſhould always have a Door or 
two opening into ſome other Houſe or Room 
to let in regulated or corrected Air, when the 
Heat is too intenſe; for Air may be too much 
nrified or refin'd by Heat for a Plant to live in, 
3s it may be for an Animal to live in. For want 
of this Caution, I have known Plants have 
chang'd their healthful Verdure for fa pale, ſick- 
ly Colour, which has ended in Death; and I 
am perſuaded, many a Man has grown ſickl 
for want of a due Freedom of breathing a well 
regulated Air, which I am fatisfy'd may be ren- 
». "Fi or leſs agreeable to our Conſtitutions 
The Fires to be us'd in theſe Stoves or Fur- 
naces are either Wood, Coal, Turf, or Peat. 
The firft is ſudden and unconſtant, affording 
amuch hotter Smoak than either of rhe others, 
and therefore is the beſt for warming the Walls, 
for forwarding of Grapes and other Fruits, where 
the Flues are of great 3 | 
The Coal yields a more ! eg Heat, and af- 
fords a Smoak of a moderate Warmth, and may 
do well enough to warm Flues of a moderate 
Length: But Turf or Peat, ſuch as they burn 
in Holland, gives us a conſtant equal Heat, and 
yields no perceptible Smoak; it warms the Air 
in the Flues, and never diſturbs Plants; and 
where this is burnt, there muſt always be a 
much larger Oven to gather a Fund of Heat 


than 
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han when we burn Wood or Coal; and where 
fach Ovens or Fire- places are large, and coverd 
with Iron, we may cover their Pavement or 
Floors with Sca Sand, four, five or fix Inches 
thick, to regulate the Heat, and give an agree. 
able Dew to the Plants, in Imitation of what 
they would meet with Abroad. 

d would not have my Readers miſtake this 
Dew, for a Damp which often riſes in green 
Houſes; that Damp proceeds from a moiſt ſtag. 
nating Air. The Dew I ſpeak of is a 
circulative Air, fill'd with vegetative Salts, 
ſuch as nouriſh Plants; but the Damp deſtroys 
them. | 
I have ſometimes thought, that if it was poſ- 
ſible to have a Room built adjoining to a Glak- 
houſe, and to have its Windows face the South, 
that in ſuch a Place one might cultivate the 
moſt tender Plants without great Expence for 
the continu'd Fire in the Glaſs-houte might be 
contriv'd to keep the Air in the Room adjoining 
of a conſtant Warmth, equally the ſame Dy 
and Night, and might alſo be of excellent U 
in ſome chymical Preparations ; for the Glaß- 
houſe Fire burns for many Years without Inter- 
miſſion. I offer this as a Hint worth impror- 
ing by the Curious, who can have Opportuni- 
ties of building a Laboratory or a Conſervatory 
for raiſing of Plants, to have a Communication 
with the Furnace of a Glaſs-houſe. I ſuppoſe 
by ſuch Means, as well as by the Stoves I have 
deſcrib'd, we might well enough ripen the Au- 
nas, and raiſe Plants of Cucumbers and Melons 
at any Time in the Winter; and the Bananas 
Guavas, and other Weſt-Indian Fruit, as wel 
as the Mango of the Eaſt-Indies, would, doubt- 
leſs, grow very well in ſuch warm Places. ** 
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e Dutcheſs of Beaufort, whoſe Memory will 
ver be grateful to the learned Part of the 
World; had ſeveral Gzavas ripen'd at Badmin- 
m even with leſs, Heat, than may be produc'd 
in the Stoves I have mention'd: And I can ven- 
ure to affirm, it was from her Grace's excellent 
Judgment and Delight in Botanical Affairs, that 
we are chiefly oblig'd for the preſent Splendor, 
Omament and Richneſs of our Britiſh Gardens; 
the great Advantages of Health and Peace of 
Ar ed this kind of Science, ſoon 
made an Impreſſion upon the Faust moſt 
lkarned, Men in the Nation, I am told, that 
ſoon after her Grace had ſet the Example, it be- 
came the Study of the learned Lord Capel, Sir 
William Temple, the late Biſhop of London, and 
Mr. Evelin, whoſe. Vigilance and Induſtry in this 
philoſophical Diverſion brought Gardening to 
bo great a Perfection, that it afterwards|became., 
not only a general Entertainment, but a publick 
Benefit. So. much has the Study of this Art 
encreas'd 8 5 —— e _w—_ which time. 
theſe *prea onages began it, that, as I am 
mp4. there war herons ten chen A- 
ers of Ground employ'd in Gardens for the. 
Uſe of the London Markets, and now there are 
computed about one hundred and ten thouſand 
Acres cultivated for the ſame Purpoſe. 
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An Account of the Ananas, or Weſt-Indi 
an Pine- Apple, ds it now floterifhes in 

Sir Matthew Decker's Gardens at Rich. 
mond in Surrey, under the Care and Me. 
nagement of his ingenious Gardiner Mf. 
_ Henty Telendle. 


> a 
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k Plant 1 am going to. treat of i 
NT M- catl'd the Pine-Apple,. from the Re 
ſemblance the Shape of its Fruit bear 


abe hich larger, is Arg the Fine of the Fea 
'The Cones I ſpeak of are of a woody Subſtance, 
whether on the Pines, Pineaſters, Firs, Cedars, 
or Cypreſs, but the Fruit of the Ananas is ſoft, 
tender and delicate, and excels all the Fruits in 
the World in Flavour and Richneſs of Taſte 
The Cones of Pines and Firs, we muſt obſerve, 
are of different Shapes; ſome painted at the Top 
of a conick Figure, as the Apples or Cones ot 
the Scots Fir; others of equal Bi at Top 
and Bottom, like the Cones of the Cedar of 

Libanon; 


Lianen; and as theſe Cones in their Sh 
ſo do we find the Fruit of Loring has te 


ferent Figures; I find ſome of the Ananas with 
Fruit almoſt pointed on the Top, ſome broader 


on the Top; in a Word, the Figures or Forms 
of the Ananas Fruit are as various as the Apples 
or Cones of the Fir or Pine Tribes; Which I 
have often obſerv'd in thoſe Fruit of the A4nanes 
which have been brought us as Rarities from the 

Meſt- Indies. | * 
But as the Pines and Firs make large Trees, 
4 on ng * hand , d 15 her- 
ceous Plant, perenni ,caves in 
the Manner and Form of an the," $ y are in- 
deed leſs juicy or ſucculent than thoſe of the 
Abe Succotrina, but far the moſt part ſaw'd on 
the Edges like it: Some kinds of our Pine- 4p- 
nes haye Leaves above two Foot long, which 
w more upright, 2 their Leaves 
wards; and again, o are ſhort and ſlen- 
der. In the Amſterdam Gardens, I have obſery'd 
about eight or ten ſorts which one might well 
enough diſtinguiſh by the Diverſity of their 
Leaves, but the Directors there had not the Art 
of ſhewing us their Diverſity of Fruit. One 
Fruit I confeſs I have ſeen there, but it was not 
larger than a common Wewington Peach, and 

even that was eſteem'd a great ity. 

From the Enquiry I made there, I found that 
ſome of the Plants were brought thither from 
the Dutch Factories in the Eaft-Indies, but the 
greateſt Number of ſorts came from Surinam 
and Curaſau, belonging to the ſame Nation in 
the West- Indies; from both which Places their 
whole Store of Ananas amounted five Y ears ago 
the 


to about two hundred Plants, which by 
T 2 Skill 
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CH AP. II. 

An Account of the Ananas, or Weſt-Indi 
an Pinc-Apple, as it now flouriſhes in 
Sir Matthew Decker's Gardens at Rich- 
mond in Surrey, under the Care and Ila. 


nagement of his ingenious Gardiner Mr, 
Henry Telende. : 


H Plant I am going to treat of is 
g's call'd the Pine- Apple, from the Re- 
CN. 5A ſemblance the Shape of its Fruit bears 
0 the Cones. or A ples of the Pine- 
Tree; but in nothing elſe but the Shape of the 
Fruit is the Pire-Tfes and the Ananas alike : 
The Cones or Apples of the Pine-Tree Race, 
ſuch as Firs, Cedars, and even one may mention 
among them the Cypreſs, appear knotted or 
knob'd, like the Fruit of the Mulberry, but 
are much larger, as are the Fruit of the Ananas. 
The Cones I ſpeak of are of a woody Subſtance, 
whether on the Pines, Pineaſters, Firs, Cedars, 
or Cypreſs, but the Fruit of the Ananas is ſoft 
tender and delicate, and excels all the Fruits 
the World in Flavour and Richneſs of Tale. 
The Cones of Pines and Firs, we mult obſerve, 
are of different Shapes; ſome painted at theTop 


of a conick Figure, as the Apples or Cones of 


the Scots Fir; others of equal Bigneſs at Top 


and Bottom, like the Cones of the Cedar of 


Libanon; 
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Libanon; and as theſe Cones vary in their Shape, 
{ do we find the Fruit of the Ananas has dif- 
ferent Figures. I find ſome of the Ananas with 
Fruit almoſt pointed on the Top, ſome broader 
on the Top; in a Word, the Figures or Forms 
of the Ananas Fruit are as various as the Apples 
or Cones of the Fir or Pine Tribes; which J 
have often obſerv'd in thoſe Fruit of the Ananas 
which have been brought us as Rarities from the 
Weſt- Indies » 

But as the Pines and Fjrs make large Trees, 
ſo on the other hand our Pine-Apple is an her- 
baceous Plant, perennial, and bearing Leaves in 
the Manner and Form of an Aloe; they are in- 
deed leſs juicy or ſucculent than thoſe of the 
Aloe Succotrina, but for the moiſt part ſaw'd on 
the Edges like it: Some kinds of our Pinue-Apb- 


ples haye Leaves above two Foot long, which 


w more upright, others curl their Leaves 
ckwards z and again, others are ſhort and ſlen- 
der. In the Amſterdam Gardens, I have obſerv'd 
about eight or ten ſorts which one might well 
enough diſtinguiſh by the Diverſity of their 
Leaves, but the Directors there had not the Art 
of ſhewing us their Diverſity of Fruit. One 
Fruit I confeſs I have ſeen there, but it was not 
er than a common Newington Peach, and 


eyen that was eſteem'd a great Rarity. 
From the Enquiry I made there, I found that 
ſome of the Plants were brought thither from 


the Dutch Factories in the Ea/t-[ndiesz but the 
greateſt Number of ſorts came from Surinam 
and Curaſau, belonging to the ſame Nation in 
the Weſt-Indies; from both which Places their 
whole Store of Ananas amounted five Years ago 


to about two hundred Plants, which by the 
T 2 Skill 
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Skill of the Gardiner were in better Health than 
any I had ever ſeen in England, or any other 
Part of Europe; but the Art of bringing them 
to Fruit was not yet underſtood. 

But Mr. Le Cour of Leyden, a Gentleman of 
extraordinary Skill in the Affair of Gardening, 
was not diſcourag'd by the ill Succeſs which we 
had all met with in the Education of this Plant; 
he xcſolv'd to ſpare no Pains or Expence to bring 
this delicious Fruit to Perfection, if poſſible, and 
render it familiar to this Quarter of the Earth; 
he built Stoves of diverſe kinds, as J am inform- 
ed, to a great Number, before he met with one 
that would anſwer his Deſign, and at length had 
the Happineſs of producing and ripening ſeven 
hundred Fruit in a Year, and encreaſing the 
Plants to that Degree, that his Gardiner told 
me, he often bury'd or flung away ſome hun- 
dreds of them. By this Gentleman's Curioſity 
and generous Diſpoſition, the excellent Flavour 
and rich Qualitics of this Fruit became known 
ro molt of the great Perſonages in and about his 
Nation: For, though cvery Year the Traders 
to thoſe Countries, where this Fruit is natural, 
bring home the Pire- Apples growing to be r- 
pen'd here, yet that Fruit has not the high Fla- 
vour which is found in thoſe which are cut full 
ripe in the Place of their Education. I have 
{cen ſome Fruit of Mr. Le Cour's, which were 
about four Inches long, and far excecded that 
which I obſerv'd in the Amſterdam Garden for 
Subſtance; and we are beholder to this Gen- 
tleman for ſending Plants ro Exgland, which 
now produce much larger Fruit than, as | 
am told, he has yet had in his own Garden. 
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It is not long, ſince I was Eye-witneſs to ſe- 
veral fruited Pine- Apples at Sir Matthew Deck- 1 
er's at Richmond, about forty in Number, ſome | 
ripening, and others in a promiſing Condition | 
the leaſt of which Fruit was above four Inches | 
long, and ſome were as large as any I haye ſeen 1 
brought from the Weſt-Indieß. I meaſur'd one | 
near ſeven Inches long in pure Fruit, and near 
thirteen Inches about; it was within two or | 
three Days of being ripe, and was then yellow 
on the outſide, not unlike the Colour of Orpe- | 
ment. Among theſe curious Plants, I obſerv'd 
ſome Fruit which tended to Ripeneſs, that were 
more inclining to a purple Colour ; and ſome 
Plants which were not yet ſet for Fruit were 
very remarkable in their fares. by being ſtrip- 
ed with red; but every ſort I found were equal- 
ly vigorous by the ſame Way of Management, 
and, in my Opinion, would have all been fruit- 
ful at one Time, if they had been of the ſame 
Age or Growth. 

But not to dwell too long upon the Hiſtory 
of their coming among us, I proceed to givg 
an Account of the Method now practis'd at Sir 
Matthew Decker's at Richmond, for the Produc- | 
tion of this excellent Fruit, which Mr. Henry | 
Telende, his judicious Gardiner, has render'd fo | 
aly and intelligible, that J hope to ſee the Ana- 
was flouriſh for the future in many of our En- 
gi Gardens, to the Honour of the Artiſt, and 
- the Satisfaction and Pleaſure of thoſe who can | 
N afford to eat them. | N 
h Mr. Telende's Account of the Progreſs of the 
| MW Plant from the firſt flipping or planring the 
Crown of the Fruit to the ripening Fruit, upon 
thoſe Suckers or Plants, is as follows. | 
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In July and Auguſt we are to take off the 
Suckers, or young Shoots which ſprout from a. 
bout the Root of the large Plants; and it is chen 
neceſſary to prune off the wounded Parts at the 
Root End of the Suckers, till we make them 
ſmooth, and can perceive little Spots, which 
ſhew us the Rudiments of the Roots. Theſe 
young Plants fo prepar'd, muſt beplanted fingly 
in ſuch Pots as are commonly us'd for Auriculas, 
which arc about fix Inches in Diameter on the 
Top, and ſomewhat more than four Inches wide 
at the Bottom; in the planting theſe, as well a 
the Crowns, we muſt preſs the Earth very cloſe 
and hard about them. 

The Earth moſt proper for them, as I am in- 
form'd, muſt be very timely ſifted, and rather 
light than ſtiff, ſuch as a ſandy Loam, of a black 
fort; but if it is a mixt Soil, it ſhould be three 
or four Years old to be well incorporated. 

This Time of Planting, and the Degree of 
Heat which Mr. Zelende gives them, makes them 
ſtrike Root in a ſhort Time; and from what I 
can learn, ſome of the fame Plants will prepare 
for Fruit the Spring following, eſpecially the 
Crowns of the Fruit, as in the Figure at 4. 
The Time of their Bloſſom at Richmond, is com- 
monly about April, when their Fruit appears a- 
bout the Bigneſs of a Tennis-Ball; but this de- 
pends upon the Degree of Heat: The Flowers 
then ſhew themſclves ſingle on each Knot or 
Knob of the Fruit, about ten Parts in twelve 
ol an Inch in Length, of a blue Colour; but 
is obſervable, that thoſe which produce Fruit 
of the red kind, bear Flowers of a deeper blue 
than thoſe of the yellow fort, which kind the 
Ligure repreſents. Here it is obſervable, that 
from the firſt Appearance of the Fruit amo 
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the Leaves, to the Time of «ts bringing the 
Flowers, is about three Weeks; and then the 
Bloſſoms begin to open on the lower Ring of 
Knots or Knobs of the young Fruit, and gra- 
dually flower to the Top of it in about eight 
Days Time; but this Time of flowering is in 
roportion to the bigneſs of the Fruit. As it is 
1 or ſhorter, its Number of Circles or 
Knots will be more or leſs; for as the Fruit is 
longer, the Circles of Knobs are in greater Num- 
ber; and as all Flowers have a certain Length 
of Time to bloſſom before they fade, fo, conſe- 
quently, thoſc Fruit which have the largeſt Share 
of Circles, muſt hold longer in Bloſſom than the 
ſmall ones. 

Mr. Telende reckons about five Months from 
the firſt Appearance of the Fruit to the Time 
of its full ripening; and obſerves, that when it 
tends to Maturity, it firſt 3 from green 
to a grey or whitiſh Colour, and in about nine 
Days more it is fit to cut, having then gain'd 
its full Colour and Flavour: But I ſuppoſe it 
will not ripen in Winter ſo quickly from the 
Bloſſom, as it does with him, who has for a Year 
or two ripen'd them in the hotteſt Months. He 
tells me, that to judge rightly of the Ripeneſs 
of the Fruit, he firſt examines whether it is of 
the yellow or the red fort, and if it is of a full 
Colour; alſo he obſerves, that when either fort 
changes towards brown, it is paſt its Excellence, 
or is over ripe; but if it is in full Perfection, 
we may preſs in the Knots or Knobs of the 
Fruit gently with the Finger and Thumb, and 
they will return again: 'The yellow or red fort 
muſt be bright in Colour to be good. 
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When the Fuit is ripe, the next Thing to 
be conſider'd is, how to N * upon the Ta. 


ble, and manage it there; for this Fruit is of 


that Nature, that if it is not skilfully prepard 
after it is gather'd, it loſes half its Beauties. 

It is commonly cut from the Plant with a lon 
Stalk, ſo that it may be ſet upright in a Tube 
of Glaſs, to crown the Top of a Pyramid of 
Fruit ; and wholoever once taſtes of it, will 
undoubtedly allow, that it deſerves a Place above 
all other Fruits, as well for its beautiful Appear- 
ance, as for its delicious Flavour, which partakes 
of every Thing that can be tound agrecable in 
all kinds of Fruit. | 

To prepare it for eating, hold the Fruit Bin 
one Hand, while with the other you twiſt off 
the Crown of Leaves at the Top, which ſhould 
be preſently return'd to the Gardiner, to be 
clcar'd of the Pulp which adheres to it, and 
planted for Increaſe. When the Crown of 
Leaves is off, begin at the Top to pare off the 
Rind of the Fruit; which 24 be 0 done, that 
none of the outſide Husks remain, which would 
be very troubleſome in eating. When this is 
done, cut it in Slices croſsways, to be laid ſingly 
upon a Plate; for if they are laid upon one an- 
other, it is hard to ſeparate them, the Fruit be- 
ing of a gummy Nature, ſticking like Honey: 
Thus it is ready for cating without any Addition 
of Sugar, Wine, Cc. to help its Flavour. 

The next Thing to be mention'd, is Mr. Te- 
lende's Method of making the hot Bed of Tan- 
ner's Bark, for the Education and Ripening this 
Fruit in the more gentle Seaſons of the Year; 
and this I ſhall ſet down exactly agreeable to his 
preſent Practice, which may ſerve as the * 
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ard and Pattern to all the reſt ; for whatever In- 
yention comes into the World fo perfect as this 
has done, I think ſhould not be vary'd in any 
Thing, leſt we ſpoil it, as too many have done 
already, by endeavouring to mend good Things. 

Firſt, His Frame 18 made of whole Deal, cloſe. 
ly jointed, after the manner of an hot Bed Frame, 
but its Proportion is different. 

The * of this Frame is eleven Foot, di- 
rided equally into four Lights or Pannels of 
clear Glaſs, in Panes of a moderate Size; the 
Wideneſs of the Frame is ſeven Foot and half; 
the Back is three Foot high, and the Front a- 
bout ten Inches. | 

The Place or Pit for the hot Bed is ſomewhat 
more than five Foot deep in the Ground, made 
proportionable to the Length and Breadth of 
the Frame; the Sides of this Pit are lin'd with 
Brick-work, and the Bottom cover'd with Peb- 
bles or Rubble Stones. This being prepar'd, he 
2 about the middle of February, as much 

ot Dung or Horſe-Litter for the Foundation 
of this Bed as will raiſe it from the Pebbles a- 
bout a Foot high, and then lays on the Tanners 
Bark as equally as poſſible, till the Caſe of Brick- 
work is fill'd, beating down the Tan gently 
with a Prong, or preſſing it down caſily with a 
Board; for if it was to be trod, or beat too 
hard, the Tan would not heat in three Months. 
A Bed of this kind, he tells me, will take up 
three hundred Buſhels of Tan, or Tanners Bark; 
and if it be well made, will heat in about fit- 
teen Days, provided the Frame and Glaſſes are 
et over it; Sha if it remains uncover'd, it will 
= come to its Heat in leſs than ſix Weeks 

ime. 
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When the Bed breathes a right Heat, which 
we are to judge of by a Thermometer, (a 1 
Mall mention by and by) we bring the P 
from the Stove to it, either to have their Pots 
quite plung'd into the Bark or Tan; or if u 
opening the Holes for them, we find the Bark 
too hot, then ict them in only half Way, lay- 
ing a jew Pebbles under the Bottom of each 
Por, that the Water may pals frecly through 
them. We are alſo to take Care that we do 
not remove the Plants from the Stove to the 
Bed, in Froſt or Snow, for fear of injuring 
them: And we muſt as carefully examine our 
Bed from Time to Time, whether the Bark 
gon mouldy, mufty, or dry, which it will often 

o in the Summer; we mull, in ſuch Calc, water 
it, to recover its Heat. 

The Ananas is no great Lover of Water; a 
very moderate Proportion only mult be given at 
the Time it does not grow or ſhoot ; but fre- 
quent and gentle Refreſhings are neceſſary when 
the Plant flouriſhes, and eſpecially during the 
Time of the Growth of the Fruit. 

A Bed of Tanners Bark, prepar'd and manag d 
according to theſe Directions, will maintain a 
conſtant Degree of Heat, ſufficicnt to give theſe 
Plants the utmoſt Vigour they require, from + 
bout the end of February to the end of Oddoler 
following; and then the Plants muſt be agan 
remov'd into the Stove or Conſervatory. 

During the Time the Plants are in this Bed, 
we are conſtantly to keep them cover'd with 
the Glaſſes, unleſs at Times of Watcring, or 
ſuch neceſſary Works as are unavoidable. In 
the exceſſive Heats, indeed, the Glaſſes are tilted 


up at the Back of the Frame; and at ſuch Tio 
hen 
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when the Evenings are cool, the Bed muſt be 
carefully cover'd with ſubſtantial Mattreſſes of 
Straw. A Bed of this kind ſinks about a Foot, 
from the Time of making it to the end of Sum- 
mer; which happens to be very convenient in 
this Affair, or elſe the Plants would grow too 
tall for the Frame, before the Time of houſing 
them. | : 

The Water (Mr. Telende obſerves) which is ne- 
ceſſary to refreſh or water theſe Plants, ſhould be 
kept in a Place where the Heat is equal to that 
of the hot Bed; or when they are in the Stove, 
he would have the Water ſet in the ſame Place, 
that ray, Ban not feel the leaſt Check by re- 
ceiving Water, which is colder than the Air 
they breathe. 

Thus we are, by the W Remarks, in- 
ſtructed in the Method of preſerving and for- 
warding the Pine- Apples, from the middle of 
February to the end of October; and at the ſame 
Time we may judge how uſeful ſuch a Method 
of Culture would be to all ſuch Plants as are 
Natives of Climates as hot as Jamaica, the Ca- 
ribbee-1ſlands, and two or three Degrees more 
South. The Guava, which comes trom thence, 
a Fruit of delicate Flavour, will ripen here as 
well as the Pine-Apple; and there is no doubt, 
in Reaſon, but the Bananas, Plantains, and e- 
ven the Mango, would proſper as well with 
ſince the ingenious Perſon who has brought the 
Pine- Apples to the ſame Perfection in England 
that they attain to in their own Country, has 
pointed to us in a Thermometer, the juſt De- 
pre of Heat he conſtantly gave them; which 
Heat is then ſurely agreeable to that of the 


Country they came from, for otherwiſc they 
cou 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


could not appear under his Care with ſo good 


an Aſpect as they now do, even as 72 as fair, 


and as well taſted, as thoſe in the Weſt-Indies. 
The Stove I mention in theſe Papers, with 
the Iron Plates over the Flues, is of that fort he 
uſes; but for the greater Warmth, his is cover'( 
thick with Thatch on the Roof, and the Glaſſes 
well guarded with Shutters ;z and that the Fire 
under it may be conſtant, he burns only ſuch 
Turf as is commonly us'd in Holland, agreeable 
to Mr. Le Cour's Method, whoſe great Skill firſt 
brought theſe Plants to be admir'd in the Eur 


pean Gardens. 


But as I obſerv'd before, that the Degree of 
Heat neceſſary for this End, was pointed out 
to us by a Thermometer; ſo the ſame Degree of 
Heat mutt be as well obſerv'd in the hot Bed a 
in the Stove or Conſervatory ; we find by the 
Conlequence, that it agrees with that of the 
Country where the P:ne- Apples grow naturally: 
And by the ſame Thermometer we find, that 
the Heat of the Stoves and hot Beds may be 
Tais'd much higher, even to be equal to the Heat 
under the Line or Equator ; ſo that there is not 
any Plant upon Earth which may not be made 
to grow in Britain by ſuch Helps. The Si 


Tecs or Plants of the hotteſt Climes, whether 


the Nutmeg Tree, the Cinnamon Tree, the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Clove Trees, the Pepper or the Ginger, 
will certainly proſper in ſuch Stoves, if we give 
them their exact Share of Heat. 

The Thermometer us'd by Mr. Telende, has 4 
Tube about twenty four Inches long, and the 
Diameter of it about one cighth Part of an 
Inch; in which he has remark'd, when the Spi- 
rit riſes to fifteen Inches, the Air is cold 0 his 

ants; 
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plants; at ſixteen Inches and half, temperate; at 
ichteen Inches, warm Air, which is his Stand- 
i'd for Pine-Apple Heat; at twenty Inches he 
marks hot Air; and one and twenty Inches and 
half, ſultry : But theſe Degrees are differently 
mark d from the ſame Denominations in our 
common Engliſh Thermometers; his temperate is 
tout our warm Air; his warm Air, our hot 
Air; and his hot Air is about the ſame with our 
lultry. FIT | 

[ think there cannot be any Inſtrument more 
uſeful to Gardiners, who have the Management 
o Stoves or hot Beds, than Thermometers, re- 
gulated according to theſe Obſervations; and I 
have therefore directed ſome to be made for hot 
Beds as well as Stoves, by which we may at 
once be appriz'd of the Degree of Heat under 
the Line, and of the ſeveral Degrees diſtinctly 
mark'd for the natural Plants of every Climate, 
from the Line to the fifty ſecond Degree of La- 
tude. | 

In theſe Thermoweters J ſhall mark the Names 
lkewiſe of the principal Places, with their De- 
grees of Latitude and Summer Heat, whether 
they lie North or South of the Line, and alſo 
the different Times of Spring in the ſeveral 
Countries I ſhall mention, that ſo every Gardi- 
ner may underſtand when it 1s proper to apply 
his Heat in full Force, and what Degree of Heat 
he ought to uſe for the Welfare of any Plant he 
receives from any Part of the World: Theſe In- 
ſtruments may be had of Mr. John Fowler, Ma- 
thematical Inſtrument maker, in Swithin's- Alley, 
near the Royal-Exchange. | 
But becauſe every one of my Readers may 
not, perhaps, rightly underſtand the meaning of 
Thermometer or Thermoſcope, I ſhall here explain 

| it: 
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it: The Thermometer is an Inſtrument common. 
ly made of Glaſs, fill'd with tinged Spirit of 
Wine, or {ome other proper Liquor, Jefign F 
to meaſure the Degree of Heat or Cold of any 
articular Place, or at the fame Place at different 
Times and Seaſons. | 
At the Bottom of this Inſtrument is a pretty 
large Ball of Glaſs, fill'd with tinged Liquor; 
out of which rifes a Stem or Tube about three 
or four Foot perpendicular: To adjuſt the De. 
es of which. the Ball may be placed in Wa. 
ter which is juſt beginning to freeze, and then 
noting the Height of the Spirit in the Stem, 
make any particular Mark againſt it, O for Ex- 
ample; and graduate it afterwards up and down 
for Heat and Cold: This is us'd with us, and 
ſhews the feyeral Degrees of Heat or Cold in 
our Climate. But beſides this Inſtrument, it is 
neceſſary our Husbandmen and Gardiners ſhould 
be acquainted with ſome others, which will in- 
form them of the Approach of wet or dry 
Weather, that their Affairs in the Fields and 
Gardens may be directed with ſome Certainty. 
The firft is 
The Barometer or Baroſcope, an Inſtrument for 
eſtimating the minute Variations of the Weight 
or Preſſure of the incumbent Air; it is a long 
Tube of Glaſs hermetically ſeal'd at one End, 
and being fill'd with Quick-filver, is inverted fo 
as to have the open End of it immers'd or dip'd 
in ſtagnant Quick-filver, contain'd in a larger 
Glaſs under it; which larger Glaſs is expos'd to 
the Preſſure of the outward Air (after ſuch Im- 
merſion) the Quick-filver in the Tube being 
ſuffer'd to run as much as it will into the ſtag- 
nant Quick: ſilver, in which that Mouth or o- 


pen End is immers'd, there is wont to remain a 
Quantity 
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it: The Thermometer is an Inſtrument common- 
ly made of Glaſs, fill'd with tinged Spirit of 
Wine, or ſome other proper Liquor, deſipn'g 
to meaſure the Degree of Heat or Cold of any 


| pes Place, or at the fame Place at different 


imes and Seaſons. 

At the Bottom of this Inſtrument is a pretty 
large Ball of Glaſs, fill'd with tinged Liquor; 
out of which riſes a Stem or Tube about three 
or four Foot perpendicular: To adjuſt the De- 
grees of which, the Ball may be placed in Wa. 
ter which is juſt beginning to freeze, and then 
noting the Height of the Spirit in the Stem, 
make any particular Mark againſt it, O for Ex- 
ample; and graduate it afterwards up and down 
for Heat and Cold: This is us'd with us, and 
ſhews the feveral Degrees of Heat or Cold in 
our Climate. But beſides this Inſtrument, it is 
neceſſary our Husbandmen and Gardiners ſhould 
be acquainted with ſome others, which will in- 
torm them of the Approach of wet or dry 
Weather, that their Affairs in the Fields and 
Gardens may be directed with ſome Certainty. 
The firſt is 

The Barometer or Baroſcope, an Inſtrument for 


eſtimating the minute Variations of the Weight 


or Preſſure of the incumbent Air; it is a long 
Tube of Glaſs hermetically ſeal'd at one End, 
and being fill'd with Quick- ſilver, is inverted fo 
as to have the open End of it immers'd or dip'd 
in ſtagnant Quick-filver, contain'd in a larger 
Glaſs under it; which larger Glaſs is expos'd to 
the Preſſure of the outward Air (after ſuch Im- 
merſion) the Quick-ſilver in the Tube being 
ſuffer'd to run as much as it will into the ſtag- 
nant Quick-filyer, in which that Mouth or o. 
pen End is immers'd, there is wont to remain a 
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Quantity of Quick-filyer ſuſpended in the Tube, 
about twenty eight, twenty nine, or thirty Inches 
high, meaſuring from the Surface of the ſtagnant 
k-filver perpendicularly ; but more or leſs 
within ſuch Limits, according as the Weight or 
preſſure of the Air, incumbent on the external 
nant Quick-filver expos'd to it is more or 
leſs, leaving the upper Part of the Tube void, 
or at leaſt empty of common Air. 

The next is the Hygroſcope or Hygrometer, an 
lnſtrument contriv'd to ſhew the Moiſture or 
Dryneſs of the Air, according as it abounds with 
moiſt or dry Vapours, and to meaſure and eſti- 
mate the Quantity of fuch Moiſture or Dryneſs. 
Of this and of the forcgoing ſort there are ma- 
ny Varieties, which I ſhall mention and explain 
more fully hereafter, for the Advancement of 
Husbandry and Gardening; but I cannot con- 
clude this Chaptcr, without obſerving, that if 
the Method of cultivating this Fruit or any 
others that are famous in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies 
was rightly underſtood, we might be ſupplied 
with them in every Month of the Year ; the 
Guava has been brought to Ripeneſs at Chri/#- 
mas, by the Directions of the late excellent 
Dutcheſs of Beaufort. 

What remains yet to be explain'd of Fig. V. 
Is, that C repreſents the Bloſſom of the Ananas 
in its full Proportion upon the Knot which it 
grows upon, as it appears at the Time of Flow- 
cring. | 
D is one of the Knots of the Fruit in its full 
Bigneſs, when the Fruit is ripe and has been well 
manag'd. 


CHAP. 


| 
| 


f 


CHAP. III. 


Obſervations on the Management of the 
Ananas or Pine-Apple, ſince Mr. Te. 
lende's Method was publiſh'd, and of 
he extraordinary Growth of the Fri 
ſitive Plant, humble Plant, and others, 


from the warmer Parts of the Welk 
Indies. | 


S849 I'N CE I publiſh'd Mr. Telende's Ac 
0 Sl count of managing the Pine-Apples, 
I find that his extraordinary Succels 
has encourag'd a great many to under- 
Culture of that delicious Fruit ; and 


though the Stoves which have been built by ſc- 


veral Gentlemen for that Purpoſe, vary in ſome 
little Matters from the Stove at Sir Matthew 
Decker's at Richmond Yet I do not find = of 
them that have been try'd, but what produce 
ſome extraordina EAc& or other, which leads 
us more into the Knowledge of the Humour of 
that curious Plant, as well as others which are 
Natives of the ſame Climate. | 
The new Frame at the Phyſick Garden at 
Chelſea, wherein only the Uſe of the Tanners 
Bark has been try'd this Summer 1723, b Mr. 
Miller, the curious Gardiner there, is an Inſtance, 


that it is not impoſſible to bring Plants of the 
Latitude 


reer 


Latitude of eighteen or twenty Degrees to the 
utmoſt Perfection. About the beginning of Au- 
u, I obſerv'd the ſenſitive Plants there about 
eren Foot high in Bloſſom, and the humble 
Plants were then preparing to put forth their 
Flowers. The Plants call'd the Flower Fence, 
ſo much eſteem'd in Jamaica for the Beauty of 
is Bloſſoms, and ſome others of the ſame Coun- 
try, are ſaid to be in greater Strength than they 
were obſerv'd in Jamaica, conſidering the Time 
of their Growth from Seed, which were put 
n the Ground the Spring of the ſame Year; fo 
that now I hope my former Conjectures and 
Defigns will be rewarded, in ſeeing all the moſt 
excellent of the Indian Fruits brought to Per- 
fection in England; for where ſuch is the Suc- 
c& of a Frame deſign'd for Summer Uſe, I have 
no Room to deſpair. 

But as for the Pine-Apples, which I deſign 
nore particularly to treat of in this Place; we 
have Inſtances of their being brought to extra- 
ordinary Perfection at the Garden of the Right 
Honourable Spencer Compton, Eſq; Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, at Chiſwick ; and at 
that curious Gentleman's, Mr. Job» Warner's at 
Ritherbith, whom I had formerly Occaſion to 
mention on Account of his excellent Vineyard. 
There are ſeveral Stoves now built by curious 
Gentlemen on this Account; but as they have 
tot yet been prov'd, I ſhall torbear to mention 
them particularly, only to take Notice, that 
that which was erected this Summer in the Gar- 
dens of William Parker, Eſq; near Croydon in 
lurey, commands the Admiration of all the 
judges that have ſeen it, for juſt Architecture 
nd good Contrivance; the Deſign of it, beſides 
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the keeping of tender Plants during the Rigout 
of our Winer, and the reſtoring of ſick Plant, 
which is common to moſt Stoves, is likewiſe tg 
ripen ſome Fruits which have been ripen'd in 
other Stoves here, as well as in Holland, and to 
make new Experiments on others that have not 
been try'd; it is therefore endeavour'd to make 
this Stove capable of being heated differently in 
different Parts of it, in order to imitate in ſome 
ſort different Climates, which may be regulated 
according to different Heights of the Thermo- 
meter: For theſe Purpoſes it is fo contriv'd, tha 
in the Summer Time it may be uſeful by Means 
of Tanners Bark only, and in the Winter, both 
Tanners Bark and Fire may be us'd together, or 
Fire alone. 

I obſerve in a Stove which Mr. Fairchild hu 
built this Year in his Garden at Hoxton for Pine- 
Apples, and the moſt tender Plants; that he has 
rais d his Fire Flues above the Surface of the 
Floor of the Stove, which carries os good 
Reaſon along with it; for firſt, as theſe Flues 
are not buried in the Earth, there is no Danger 
of their raiſing Damps in the Houle z but, on 
the contrary, if any Damps would riſe there by 
any other Means, the dry Heat which will pro- 
cced from ſuch Flues, will rectify it, and render 
it fit for Plants, by quickening its Motion; for 
the more rarify'd is any Fluid, the quicker it 
in its Motion; ſo the leſs rarify'd is ſo much 
flower, or nearer Stagnation, and may become 
fo denſe by extream Cold, as to have no Mott 
on at all, and become entirely fix'd; and the 
Juices of a Plant are always more or leſs fluid, 


as the Temper of the Air is more or leſs hot or 


cold, or dry or moiſt; the Particles of Air are 
quicker 
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ticker in their Motion than the Parts of Wa- 
„er; and yet the Air of our Atmoſphere is no 
more than the refin'd Parts of Water rarify'd bY 
Heat, which, upon meeting with Cold, are con- 
dens'd in ſuch manner, as to be again reſolv'd in- 
to Water; and this Water again, by more ex- 
tream Cold, is fix'd in Ice; but then from that 
fad State, it may again be rcſoly'd into its firſt 
Condition by Heat: And this, I think, ſhould 
be particularly conſider'd by every Gardiner; 
for unleſs he can judge well of the State of Air, 
and how to correct or change it from one State 
to another, he can never work in this Way 
with any Certainty. And for the better point- 
ing out to every one the exact Degree of Heat, 
neceſſary to be obſerv'd in a Stove for maintain- 
1 Wl ing of the Pine-Apple, it is, that the Thermo- 
1c- neter is ſo ſerviceable to us; but I do not mean 
has MW thoſe which we meet with at every Place, for 
the Wl they are by no means to be truſted, unleſs they 
od WM vere all regulated by one Standard: For I have 
ues Wl (een in one Place above forty Degrees Difference 
ger in ſome Thermometers with printed Scales, at 
on the very ſame Time, ſo that no right Judgment 
by could be made from any of them; nor, perhaps, 
ro · MF ſhould we have rectify' d this Error, if it had not 
nder I been for Mr. Telende's Succeſs in raiſing the 
for Wl Fine-Apple, who mark'd his principal Point of 
it ö Heat on a Thermometer which he had in his 
uch ove, and by which he has regulated his Heat 
omeſ erer ſince; and from thence, and ſeveral new 
Obſervations made by the Curious, we are now 
| thei furniſh'd with uſeful Thermometers of one 
lunch Nandard, carefully regulated by the ingenious 
Mr. Fowler, Mathematical Inftrument Maker, 
ir a Xforemention'd. As the Degree of Heat by 
ths Means may be always known, ſo we are 
2 next 
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next to obſerve what is chiefly the Caſe of the 
Bark Heat, i. e. the Heat occaſion'd by Tan- 
ners Bark, which has not been touch'd upon be- 
fore in any of my Works. 

In the Beds of Tanners Bark that are made 
for the Winter, I find that all the Heat they 
produce is confin'd within the Body of Bark; 
they yield no perceptible Warmth above their 
Surface, as the hot Beds do that are made of 
Horſe Dung; ſo that they are capable only of 
warming the Roots of Plants, whoſe Pots are 


prongs into them; and therefore ſhould always | 


avec an artificial Heat by Fire, to warm the Air 
above, for elſe the tender Plants, that are plung'd 
in the Bark in the Winter Time, will rather 
miſcarry than come to good; for it is not to be 


{uppos'd that the Growth of the Root can be 


advantagious to the Plant above Ground, when 
the cold Air keeps the Juices in the Veſſels of 
the Branches and Leaves in a frozen Poſture; ſo 
that they cannot move, though the Vegetation 
of the Root puſhes with never ſo great a Force; 
and it is certainly the Caſe where there is only 
Heat below, a 
ſhews us, that Plants languiſh, if, there is not 
Sun enough in the Winter to keep the Juices 
above Ground in Motion, ſo without the help 
of Fire for that Purpoſe, they will not thrive; 
but where theſe two concur (I mean the Heat 
below, and the Heat above) then Plants do not 
fail of Succeſs, even of ſuch as is very ſurpriz- 
ing; witneſs what I have ſaid before of the 
Weſt-Indian Plants, under Mr. Miller's Care at 
Chelſea Phyſick-Garden, which have been cult 
varcd from the Spring to September, only by the 
Aſſiſtance of the Tanners Bark, and the Sum- 
mer's Sun. 


We 


none above; for Experience 
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We are next to conſider in what other Cir- 
cumſtances the hot Beds of Tanners Bark and 
Horſe Dung differ from one another. Fir/t, 
From the Obſervations I have made ever ſince I 
began with Gardening, I never knew the great- 
eſt Artiſt, in the Management of the hot Beds 
made with Horſe Dung, raiſe the Senſitive Plants 
bove two Foot high in one Summer, nor any 
of the other Weſt-Indian Plants above a fourt 
Part fo tall as they are at Chelſea, in the Beds of 
Tanners Bark; and this may be for two Rea- 
ſons, the one becauſe the Heat in the Bark is 
moderate, gentle, and laſts long; and the o- 
ther, — it is likely the Bark partaking of a 
arge Share of Richnels from one of the {trong- 
elt Vegetables, the Oak, and from one of the 
ſtrongeſt Animals, the Ox: I fay theſe two 
— Ingredients fermenting gently in the 

ark, may be a Means of nouriſhing the Plants, 
whoſe Roots are plung'd into it; for though 
the Roots are in the Pots, yet we are aſſur'd, 
that either ſuch Nouriſhment may be receiv'd 

the Holes at the Bottom of the Pots, or elſe 

the Moiſture in the Body of the Bark may caſi- 
ly be imbib'd by the Earth, of which the Pot 
s compos'd, which every one knows 1s porous 
enough to receive any Humidity or Moiſture : 
f this be ſo, then the Roots may have as much 
Nouriſhment as they want; for as I ſaid before, 
there is nothing evaporates from this Body of 
Bark that is in the leaſt to be diſcover'd, ſo that 
the Roots have all the Benefit of this Richneſs 
to themſelves. Now, where ſo much Nouriſh- 
ment 1s receiv'd by the Roots or Mouths of a 
Body, it is neceſſary in Nature that there ſhould 
be ſome Diſcharge, either by the Growth of the 
body, which is by explaining the Parts of a 
U 3 Plant, 
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Plant, or filling the Veſſels fuller of Juices ; or 
elſe ſome other Way, which will happen as the 
Temper of the Air is, where the fame Body re. 
ſides; ſo is it neceſſary to conſult the Quality of 
the Air, as well as the Diet of a Plant for its 
Welfare. | 
But it will be neceſſary that we conſider a 
little more of the Building: It is obſervable, that | 
in the Frames which are now built for the ten- 
der Meſt-Indian Plants; there is near ten Times 
as much Air inclos'd in the Summer Time, | 
where nothing but Bark is us'd, as I have men- 
tion'd in Mr. Telende's Account, than is common 
in old fort of Frames, and yet the Pine-Apples 
are in extraordinary Health. It therefore de- 
2 very much upon the Workman who | 
uilds the Frame or Stove, to underſtand what | 
he is about; and particularly how to diſpoſe the 
Firc-place and Flues, to know how to provide 
the proper Regulators for the Heat, and the Quan- 
tity of Space ſuch a Place ſhould fill; beſides | 
the Particular of diſpoſing the Glaſſes in the 
Front, which adds extreamly to the Welfare of 
a Plant; and this want of Knowledge being the | 
frequent Occaſion of Miſcarriages, I think my 
ſelf oblig'd to inform the Curious, that Mr. | 
George Eden, at the Brick-layers Arms in Miles's | 
Lane near the Monument, is a Workman of ex- 
traordinary Capacity in theſe Affairs, _ | 
built ſeveral Stoves and Frames for this Ule, af. 
ter the moſt conſiderate Deſigns of the Curr 
ous; and indeed, there is ſo much Nicety requi- 
red in the diſpoſing of the Fire Flues in the 
Walls and other Parts, that it is very neccflary 
to employ an underſtanding Workman. As for 
the Deſign of a Stove of this Sort, I have pre- 
vail'd with Mr. Rogers, near King Street, Cheap. 


fide, 


* 


* 1 1 8 2 — 
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fide, a very ingenious Architect, to compoſe a 
Draught agreeable to the Uſe requir'd, and to 
the Rules of Architecture, which I ſhall here 
preſent my Reader with. 75 
It is neceſſary to obſerve by the by, that the 
Uſe of the Thermometer is chiefly in the Win- 
ter; when we make ohr Fires, or give artificial 
Heats, then we are to keep the Spirit up to Pine- 
Apple Heat, or thereabouts, rather x np than 
under that Point; but in the Summer Time, the 
natural Heat of the Sun when it is confin'd in a 
Frame, will be ſo much, that the Spirit would 
be up at the Top of the Tube; but yet, that 
Heat in Summer, with the Addition of the Tan- 
ners Bark to the Roots, is no more than neceſ- 
fary for the ripening of the Fruit, as the artifi- 
cial Heat in the Winter is neceſſary for the 
Growth of the Plants. | 
For the Uſe of ſuch as may propoſe the pro- 
pagating or culture of the her 2a in more 
outhern Parts, the neceſſary Directions are giv- 
en in the following Letter, which I drew up 
on Purpoſe for Mr. John Clark, an eminent Mer- 
chant at Oporto; which, with that ingenious 
Gentleman's Anſwer to it, may be of good Uſe 
to help our Obſervations, and reach us to judge 
of the Difference of Climates; and that the 
Management of a Plant in one Climate, ſhould 
be different from the Management of it in ano- 
ther Latitude, 


— 
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fide, a very ingenious Architect, to compoſe a 
Draught agreeable to the Uſe requir'd, and to 
the Rules) of Architecture, which I ſhall here 
preſent my Reader with. PT EET 
It is neceſſary to obſerve by the by, that the 
Uſe of the Thermometer is chiefly in the Win- 
ter; when we make ohr Fires, or give artificial 
Heats, then we are to keep the Spiritup to Pinc- 
Apple Heat, or thereabouts, rather above than 
under that Point; but in the Summer Time; the 
natural Heat of the Sun when it is confin'd in a 
Frame, will be ſo much, that the Spirit would 
be up at the Top of the Tube; but yet, that 
Heat in Summer, with the Addition of the Tan- 
ners Bark to the Roots, is no more than neceſ- 
for the ripening of the Fruit, as the artifi- 
cial Heat in the Winter is neceſſary for the 
Growth of the Plants. 1 
For the Uſe of ſuch as may propoſe the pro- 
ting or culture of the hee e in more 
duthern Parts, the neceſſary Directions are giv- 
en in the following Letter, which I drew up 
on Purpoſe for Mr. John Clark, an eminent Mer- 
chant at Oporto; which, with that ingenious 
Gentleman's Anſwer to it, may be of good Uſe 
to help our Obſervations, and reach us to judge 
of the Difference of Climates; and that the 
Ma ent of a: Plant in one Climate, ſhould 
be differen from the Management of it in ano- 
ther Latitude, | 7 75 
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To Me + John Clark, Merchant Oporto, 


iy Lu, you's 8, i724 


—— the Annes or Pine-Apple ng 
tugal; the Method of doing which with us you 
will find in Mr. Telende's Account, OE] 
3 ſe: Mr. Clark has ſent you. But as [your 
imate has much the Advantage of ours in ri- 
penng Fruit of any fort, ſo you muſt ſurely 
e extraordinary Succeſs, though there mult 
be ſome Akeration- in the Way of. Manage 
ment. | 
- In the rſt Place, your Sun is fo not! in the 
Hermes: Months, that the Glaſſes of your hot 
Bed Frames would ſcorch and burn your Plants, 
if they were to be cover'd in the hee Time of 
the Day; therefore I rather recommend Frame 
of Canvas to cover the Plants in the Time of 
the Sun's great Heats, and the Glaſſes only to be 
3 Plants about an Hour before Sun 
ag. yo anger; Nights, and keep a Body 
«of $i ir in the Frame, till the Warmth of 


the following Day approaches; ſo likewiſe in 
your hot Weather, the Plants will require more 
frequent Waterings than with us, but not more 
at a Time than we would allow them in our 
Climare, 


Your 


— = Ce, 2O0oy”n 5 = 
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| Your Seaſon of Spring, 1 ſuppoſe, is about 
ſix Weeks before us, as much good Time 
for ripening of Fruit after us; But, I would 
gladly know from you, how far I am right in 
my Conjectures concerning your Spring and 
Autumn Seaſons z and alſo when your great Rains 
fall, which will help to inform us how to culti- 
vate Plants that come from the Country where 
We, have got a Thermometer for, yqu, where- 
If Your Heats may be regulated; {= it is Ta- 
to direct your artificial Heat in Winter 
than in Summer; for your Summer Heats will 
fling the Spirit ſo very high in the Glaſs, that 
it will be beyond A and as the Sum- 
mer Sun is a natural Heat, ſo it needs not be any 
otherwiſe regarded, than by keeping it from 
ſcorching the Plants. ld noel Serie of; 
This Inftrument ſhews the Degrees of Heat 
or warm Air neceſſary for Plants which grow 
near the Equinoctial Line, and from thence is 
mark'd upon the Scale the ſeveral Degrecs or 
Proportions of warm Air requir'd for Plants 
which are Natives of Climates in ſeveral De- 
grees of Latitude, as far as 40, which is as much 
or more than we have Occaſion to uſe in or a- 
bout the Latitude of London, which is 51 Deg. 
30 Min. for we find by Experience, that t 
lants of Virginia, whole Latitude in the moſt 
Northern Point is about 38 Degrees, wall live 
abroad, and defend themſelves againſt the Rigour 
of our Froſts. So likewiſe we have many Examples 
of Plants from the North of Carolina, whoſe Lati- 
tude is about 34 Degrees, that will generally bear 
our Winters without Shelter: But from about 3. 
to about 26 or 27 Degrees, we 
ſhelter 
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ſhelter them every Winter in a common Green- 
houſe, ſo that no Froſt may invade them. 
Aſter this, as we come nearer to the Tropicks, 
or the Line, we muſt be diligent to give the 
Plants the ſeveral Degrees of Watering natural 
to the reſpective Climates; and for that end we 
ſhould learn when the Seaſons are that the Rains 
fall in Countries of different Latitudes. Nor 
ſhould we too inadvertently attempt to harden 
Plants, but rather ſeek to increaſe their Strength, 
by making them grow and increaſe in their 7% 
dies; for in the common Way of making them 
hardy, though they yet live with us, they loſe 
their na Intent of bearing Fruit, and ſo be- 
come uſeleſs. 

In the Culture of Plants therefore, it is not 
enough only to give them ſuch a Share of 
Warmth or Shelter, as will barely keep them 
alive; but we muſt give them ſuch Heat at pro- 
per Seaſons, as may equal, if poſſible, that of 
their native Country, which in a particular 
manner ſhould be regarded in the Culture of 
ſuch Plants as grow between the Tropicks; but 
that has remain'd an Uncertainty, till Mr. 7e- 
lende luckily diſcover'd the Degree of warm Air 
in Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, where the Pine- 
Apples chiefly delight themſelves; and as they 
ſucceed under the Influence of the Heat he gives 
them,' ſo we may be ſure, every other Plant 
| prowing in the ſame Degree of Latitude may 

made to proſper with us, whether they come 
from the North or South Side of the Line. 

It is neceſſary likewiſe to obſerve the Courſe 
of the Sun, in the Culture of Plants which 
come from any of thoſe Latitudes mark'd in the 
Thermometer, and apply to them the Go 
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Heats of their ve Countries, at the Time 
when the Sun ben neareſt thoſe Places which they 
were brought from; and when we receive Plants 
from Countries where the Sun paſſes over twice 
in a Year, our artificial Heats ſhould at ſuch 
Times be chiefly ſupported. 

Thus, Sir, I have mention'd what I think 
will be neceſſary for your Uſe at this Time, 
with to the Thermometer; but when 7 
know the State of your Climate, can ſay more: 
In me — while, * I am unknown to 

on, I am no tranger to our Meri 
e ud conclude, 4 ” 


Your moſt humble Servant, 
f $5 #0 command, 


R. BRADLEY. 


1. Clark e e Aufurr to the 
oregoing Letter. 


w To Mr. 13 F. R. d. London. 
Operto, April 16, 1723. 
'$1R 


Am extreamly oblig'd to you for your Fa- 
vour of the 28th of January, and the Ad- 


_ e ve me eee the Culture of the 
3. had much Trouble to preſerve 
— two Plants my Father ſent me, through the 


little Care Maſters of Ships generally take in 
| bringing 


bringing Plants; and beſides, L have not had the 
N to mind their Propagation ſo well 


am fully bent upon all Diligence for to have i 
the next. „ f e n 51646 . 
The Ananas is a Plant very common in the 
Paortugueze Colonies in Brazil; lo that few Seca. 
faring Perſons and Factors who have been there, 
are unacquainted with it. 
Doubtleſs, the Thermometer you have con- 
triv'd, to ſhew. the proper D s. of Heat m- 
1 to * A * r N their EN. 
igiou ; impatiently ex that 
Which roy As ; +4 pleasd to Eniſh me, for 
which 1 give you my hearty Thanks. 
We are ſituated here within a League of the 
Sea, in a hilly, rocky Country; few Grounds 
are improv'd, but what are humid, or elſe have 
little bring of Water near them, to moiſten 
in Summer Time. In our Wine Country, which 
is about ſixty Miles diſtant, Eaſtward, the Heat 
and Cold is more exceſſive thin with us, by 
reaſon the Mountains are much higher and ſtcep- 
er. The Summer Weſtern Sea-Breezes do not 
reach that Country ; and the Reverberation of 
the Sun from thoſe rocky Hills heat the Air 
to ſuch a Degree, that the Night in the Sum- 
mer Seaſon is as hot as the Day. | 
We have our Spring ſooner about a Month 
than in your Climare, and the ſame Continuance 
of ek Weather longer in Autumn. The 
Winter Air is very ſharp and piercing to Plants, 
though we feel little or no cold Weather; but 
I ſuppoſe the Reaſon is, that our Air is more 
ſubtle, and not ſo condens'd as yours is. I have 
known in Winter a continual Rain for fix 
| Weeks, 
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Weeks, but ſome Years we eſcape without any. 
Our worſt Months are from the middle of De- 
ember to the middle of February; for in the 
latter End we reckon Spring _— 

I obſerv'd, in ſome of your Writings, the Ex- 

iment'of cutting or laying the Branches of a 
55 in the Ground, and the next Seaſon rai- 
ng the Roots into the Air, which will do the 
Office of the former Branches. It is the Prac- 
tice here to do ſo in the Increaſe of the Fig- 
tree, becauſe they find it very tedious before it 
will bear from Suckers. Their Method is lay- 
ing the top Boughs of any Branch into the 
Ground, and in the new Seaſon ſawing off the 
Branch, and ſtaking it as upright as poſſible; 
which top Stump in the Air will ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly, and quickly give Fruit: I am told, that 
the China Orange may be us'd ſo; and then, they 
lay, we Fruit of the new made Tree is without 
| CIS. | n 3 | 

A Fryar has promis'd to graff me this Seaſon 
the Carnation ch Fennel; he ſays, the Flower 
will be entirely green, as well as the Plant; and, 
he aſſures me, the Colour will keep tWo or three 
Years the ſame, and after that, changes to the 
Colours common to that Flower. He adds, that 
in this Country the beſt Stock for graffing Stone 


Fruit upon, is the Peach, for its Flavour is com- 


municated into the Fruit of the Graff; as like- 


wiſe, if you graff a Peach upon a Mulberry, the 


Fruit will kavr the purple Dye to the Stone, and 
the pleaſant acid Flavour. If I can make a 

Obſervations here worth your Notice, I ſhall 
communicate them to you with Pleaſure: The 
Natives are the leaſt curious in ing of 
any Nation in Europe; any Thing uncommon 
* $8 We 2 1S 
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is in the Convents, where ſeldom x 1 
it. I am, | ** n 


Sir, 


3 Nur moſt bumble Servant, 


JOHN CLARK 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning Quickſitver - found in Eng- 
land, 4 5 the a and The 
mometer, in a Letter to W. Waller, Eſq; 
. particularly, how far thoſe Inſtrument; 
are neceſſary in the Culture of Exotick 


„ K a . > 


* _— — nn — — . 


Plants. 
eee | 
Had the Favour of your Letter 
concerning Minerals and ſubterra- 
$i neous Riches, which I am very ſen- 
ile abound in our Britiſh Soil 


and ſuch as are already diſcover'd 
and underſtood, bring great Profit to the Na- 
© tion; but I am aſſur d, there are many others 
© that are daily before us, which are art preſent 
© uſclels for want of the right Knowledge of 

: their 
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ith their Virtues. You are certainly very juſt in 
your Obſeryation, that we ought not to neg- 
t ſect the Study of theſe Things; for every Diſ- 
© coyery in this Way is a publick Benefit, and 
gains Riches to a Nation, not only from its 
intrinſick Value, but by employing many Hands 
© to work it. 1-43 
K, © The clay Grounds which abound in Mid- 
© dleſex, ee near London, is an Inſtance, 
© that Things of the moſt trifling Appearance 
© may be render'd vaſtly profitable to the Own- 
| er, the Undertaker, and the Publick, in the 
© making of Bricks with this ſort of Earth; 
© and the Landlords receive large Premiums for 
© the Earth upon every Acre, tome five, ſome 
© fix, or ſome ten Pounds for every Acre, be- 
© fides as much Rent yearly as they might let 
© their Land for, if it was fit for den 
© Ground. 8 
The Undertaker of a Brick-kiln, beſides 
© the Charge of the Premium, Rent, and keep- 
© ing Teams of Horſes, may perhaps be at the 
© Expence of about five or fix Shillings per 
* thouſand for making and burning theſe 
© Bricks, if they are only Place Bricks, may be 
© ſold at London for about fourteen, fifteen or 
g e Shillings a thouſand; or if they are 
Th ood Stock Bricks, I ſuppoſe he may ſell them 
© tor about twenty Shillings per thouſand, in 
© Proportion to his Expence in making and 
© burning them. | 4 
„The Advantage to the Publick is from the 
© Number of People employ'd in digging and 
© preparing the Earth, in making and modelling 
* the Bricks, in employing Coal to burn them, 
* m loading and u 2 — them, and e 
1 them 
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them from Place to Place; in employing thaſ 
© who barn and the Lime, bring 
© the Sand for Mortar, thoſe who make the 
Mortar, and thoſe* who lay the Bricks for 
© building; ſo that perhaps one thouſand of 
© Bricks, from the making to the laying, may 
© employ twelve or fourteen Hands. But in ſe- 
© veral' Countries, ſeveral forts of Earth are 
© us'd for this Purpoſe: Some People are luck 
© enough to find a Vein of Earth, which wi 
| © do for this Uſe fimply, or without Mixture; 
© others are oblig d to mix two or three Sorts 
© together,” to make a Body fit for Brick Earth; 
© and fome near the Sea ute Sea Ouze to makes 
© ſuch as are call'd Flanders Bricks. 5 

In Devonſhire, and ſome other Countries in 
© England, there is a fort of red Earth which 
© the People uſe for building Walls, which they 
* call Cob; their Garden Walls and Fences a- 
© bout their Houſes are generally made with itz 
© they it firſt like a thick Mud, mixi 
© chop'd Straw with it, and raiſe their W 
© by laying one Shovel full upon another, and 
© ſmoothing over the Outſide; this Mixture will 
© harden in a few Days, and the Walls built 
© with it will out-laſt ſome fort of Stone, as I 
© have obſerv'd in Buildings of both ſorts, which 
© were erected at the ſame time. 
When was laſt at Exeter, a curious Cler- 
6 man told me of an Obſervation of his ſome 
Fears ſince, in and about that City, which I 
© think may prove of great Advantage to the 
© Publick, if it was judiciouſly ſought into. 

© This Gentleman tells me, that towards the 
< Faſt-End of the City, when the People dig 
© deep enough for the Foundation of an vaſe, 
e ä 1 
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© jt is common to find Quickſilver diſpers'd a- 
6 niongit the Earth; inſomuch, that in about 
can Hour or two he has gather'd as much as 
c fill'd a Thumb Bottle, as he call'd it, or more 
than the Quantity of two Ounces; and at the 
ſume time mention'd ſome Perſons now living, 
© who had done the ſame about the ſame Place; 
© ſo that I wonder it has not been more general - 
y taken Notice of. , 
When I conſider the Subtilty of this Mi- 
© neraly/ how finely its Parts are capable of be- 
ing divided and ſeparated by the moſt gentle 
W armth, even ſo as from leſs than a ſingle 
© Grain' evaporated by Fire, to ſuffocate four 
© Perſons in a large Room; and that, if we put 
an Ounce or two of it into an hundred Bot- 
© tles of Water one after the other, and give 
the Water and Quickfilver together a gentle 
Heat, every Bottle of Water by this means 
vill gain that uſeful Quality from the Quick- 
(filver, which makes it ſbvereign in ſcrophu- 
lous Diſtempers. I ſay, this. declares ſuffici- 
' ently the Subtilty of its Parts; for in theſe 
many Times of infuſing the ſame Ounce of 
Quickſilver, we do not find at the laſt it has 
loſt of its Weight, although it is plain it has 
f alter” the Quality of the ſeveral Waters it has 
been infus'd in, and therefore muſt have par- 
taken of its Parts. Dy B. 
Nov, from theſe and many more Obſerva- 
tions of the like Nature, I am at preſent of 
Opinion, that the Quickſilver which is found 
in Devonſbire near the Surface, in ſmall Parti- 
cles or Drops, may 2 from a great Body 


of it lying deep in the Ground; and that the 
* {mall — diſcover'd, as I have related, are 
Vol., II. * « Afſemblages 


\ 


© ledge, as our 
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x Aſſemblages of the ſubtle EMuvia, which are 
. continually riſing from the Body or Fund be- 
low; for in Quickſilver we find a naturd 

Tendency of each Part to the other. For 
Example, if there were fifty of the leaſt Drop 
* we can imagine to be laid ſeparate upon 2 
* ſmooth level Body of an Inch ſquare, they 
* will in a little Time unite or run all into one 
* Maſs. It is therefore worth the Enquiry of 


© thoſe who live about Exeter, to examine fur- 


© ther into this Affair: The Clergyman whohy 
© the Care of the Pariſh of Mambead, about fix 
© Miles from Exeter, can inform them of the 
Place where it was uſually gather'd. - If there 
© ſhould be a large Fund or Body of Quickſilver 
found in this Place, as there is good Reaſon 
© to believe, the Uſe it may be of to the Nati- 
on is too well known to necd an lanati- 
© on, unleſs in one Particular, which is {o new, 
© that I believe few People have yet heard of 
© itz which is a Method for raiſing Water with 
© Quickſilyer, lately invented by Mr. Hoskins, 2 
Gentleman of great Ingenuity and uſeful Know- 
ation already has experienced 
in ſeveral Inſtances. _ 

The 8 of Quickſilven us'd- for Ba- 
rometers at preſent is but trifling; but ſhould 
vVe once be happy enough to ſee our Husband- 
men and Gardiners come to underſtand this 
© Inſtrument rightly, I am perſuaded few would 
be without it, and the Expence of Quickſilver 
* would be greater. It is my Opinion, ſuch 
Indexes of Weather may not only contribute 
to help us in our Culture of Plants, but fave 
© many a good Crop, which is often loſt for 
© want of judging rightly of the Weather. 
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t The Barometers and Thermometers, which 
J have lately obſerv'd at Mr. Parrick's in the 
Old- Baily, have many Excellencies which are 
© not common in ſome others I have ſeen, and 
therefore I ſhall ſend you their Deſcription and 
© Uſe, in Mr. Patrick's own Words. 
© There is lately invented- a curious pendent 
© Barometer, wherein the Quickſilver riſes and 
© falls perpendicularly, in ſome twelve, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty five of thirty Inches, inſtead 

© of three in the common ones. N 
It diſcovers the moſt minute and ſmalleſt 
© Alterations in the Air, ſhewing the Weather 
© much ſooner, and more certainly than any 
© common Barometer; and this is an open Tube 
© or Pipe without a Ciſtern of Quickſilver at 
© the Bottom, wherein the Expanſion and Con- 
© tradiction of the Column of Mercury is near 
© three Inches, and this in the moſt equal Fube 
( yet: met with. 7H =: yt 
© By this the Inclination of the Air is to be 
© known at Pleaſure; for by moving it a little 
© up and down with the Hand; you ſhall' im- 
© mediately behold the Quickſilver riſe and fall 
very conſiderably ; which, if it riſe, it will 
© be fair Weather; if it fall, then expect Rain. 
LAlſo an excellent diagonal Barometer, where- 
in the Mercury moves in an oblique Tube, for 
the Space of thirty Inches inſtead of three in 
the common one; and is ſo nice, as to divide 
* an Inch into an hundred Parts, for the ſame 
* Purpoſes as the former: It has a Thermome- 
ter on the ſame Frame, ſhewing ninety De- 
* grees of Variation berween the greateſt Hear 


and the greateſt Cold. 
e 6 Theſe 


© theſe: 
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© Theſe Barometers will be of particular Uſe 
© to Farmers, in aſſiſting them in electing Times 
© when, to ſow and reap: All theſe are ſo con- 
© triv'd, that they may be ſafely ſent to any Place 
r compleatly fix d; and Inſtructions are given 
© with my Glaſs, to explain their Uſes to the 
meaneſt Capacity. 
His Rules and Obſervations. for. know- 
. 8 the Weather, by the various riſing and 
ng of the Wemher-glaſ or mer, us 


1. That the leaſt. Alterations in the Riſ: 
c. and Fall of the Mercury, in the Tube, ſhould 
be regarded in order for the ue finding the 
© Weather by * 

2. The! ag of the Mercury preſages fair 
8 © Weather, as e Ealing — the con- 

* trary , viz. Rain, Snow, high Winds and 
; Storms. 

© 3. In Summer, if the Quickſilver: be * 
© bout. Fair, and the: Weather very hot for 
© or five Days, then expect black Clouds to riſe, 
© and/a brisk Gale with T hunder, and 4 Shower 
" c EW, and ſo go off. 

4. In Winter, the Riſing perſäges Froſt; 
© and in froſty. Weather, if f the Mercury fal 
three or four Diviſions, there will certainly 
« follow, a Thaw. ; but in a continued Frofl, 

ik. the Mercu u riſes, it will certairdy ſnow. 
7. When foul Weather happens ſoon after 
c TY falling of the Mercury or Quickſilver, ex- 
© pe&t but little of it, —＋ judge the ſame ſoon 


< when the Weather proves fair, thortly after 


the Mercury has riſen. 

© 6, In foul Weather when the Mercury ri- 
C les much, and ſo continues two or three Days 
1 ; 6 before 


e TI 
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before the foul Weather is over, then expect a 
© Continuance of fair Weather to follow. 

7. In fair Weather when the Mercury falls 
© much, and continues for two or three Days 
© before the Rain comes, then expect a great 
deal of Wet, and high Winds. 

© 8. The unſettled Motion of the Mercury 
6 denotes uncertain and changeable Weather, as 
& Suri-ſhine, ſome black and white Clouds, with 
© frequent Showers.  _* we Le 

* 9. If the Mercury be up at Fair and don't | 
© fall, and it happen to rain, then expect but 
ü eee 3 

10. If the Mercury be down at Rain, and 
don't riſe, and the Weather proves fair, then 
expect it not to continue. 

© 11. We are not ſtrictly to mind the Words 


„ 2 


0 9 


© that are engraven on the Plates, though for 
© the moſt part the Weather will agree with 
them; for if the Mercury ſtood at much Rain, 
* and do rife up to Changeable, it preſages fair 
Weather, altho' not to continue fo long as it 
© would have done if the Mercury were higher; 
and ſoon the contrary. _ | RT 
© Theſe Directions ſerye for moſt Weather- 


© Glaſſes or Barometers now in Uſe, as well for 


| © ſuch where the Mercury or Quickſilver does 


© not move more than three Inches, as thoſe 
where the Motion of the Mercury is thirty 
Inches. So far the curious Mr. Patrick, 

© But to know how to judge {till with 7 588 
* er Certainty of the Alteration of the Wea- 
* ther, we may accompany one of the forego» 
ing Inſtruments with an Hygrometer, which 
* will fore warn us of wet and dry Weather, by 
pointing to us the Degrees of Moiſture or 
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Drynels in the Air, and how one or the other 
increaſes. The beſt, Inſtrument I, know of 
this kind is made of a Cat-gut, about a Yard 
in Length ſuſpended, having a Plummet or Piece 
of Lead, with an Index or Pointer hanging 
at the lower End, by which means the Cat- 
gut will twiſt or; untwiſt as the Air dries or 
moiſtens, and ſhorten or lengthen ſo as to raiſe 
and ſink the Plummet with its Index, which 
will mark the Degrees we ſeek after: The 
Weight of my Lead is about two Ounces; 
but ſome who uſe fine e e inſtead of 
Cat- gut, put a greater Weight of Lead. 

© The Twiſting or Untwiſting of either the 
Cit-gut or Cord occaſions the Lead with the 
Index to turn round, as well as riſe and fall; 
ſo that I chuſe to mark my Degrees upon an 
open Skrew of Braſs, within which the Plummet 
and Index has its Motion. There may be 
many Devices for the Figure of the Weight 
or Plummet, as a Cupid with an Arrow in his 
Hand to point at the Degrees; or a Bird with 
Wings extended for Flight, with ſome Bough 
or Branch in his Mouth to ſerve for an Index: 
Theſe F 805 may be gilded for Ornament 
Re z others may be contriv'd as Fancy di- 
; IRE ids 9 
When we are provided with theſe two In- 
ſtruments, we ſhould-compare the Motions of 
one with the other, in order to judge what 
Proportion the Riſe or Fall of the Quickſilver 
in the Barometer bears. to the Twiſting of the 
Cord or Cat-gut, whoſe Degrees of Motion 
we may obſerve. by the Index or Pointer of 
the Hygrometer; and at the ſame time compare 
6 both theſe with the Riſings and Fallings of 
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the Spirit in the Thermometer, to know what 
© Degree of Heat or Cold attends every different 
© Change of Weather. | 
The Thermometer, ſays Mr. Patrick, ſhews, 
© by Inſpection, the preſent Condition of the 
© Air, whether it be hot or cold; which Day 
© in Summer is hotteſt, and in Winter coldeſt, 
© or any Part of the Day; and from thence ma- 
© ny uſeful Experiments have and may be made, 
© 012. diſcovering the hotteſt or coldeſt Bath, or 
© the Degrees thereof. So likewiſe of any Spring, 
© how much one exceeds the other in Cold- 
6 nels. b 
© To the Thermometer, Mr. Patrick ſpeaks of, 
*is fix'd a Scale of ninety Degrees number'd 
© from. the Top downwards, with a moveable 
© Index joining to it, which is deſign'd to in- 
© form the curious Obſerver how the Heat and 
Cold changes from the Time he laſt beheld it, 
according to the various Degrees of Heat and 
© Cold in all Latitudes of the World; as by the 
Trial of two Thermometers which have been 
© regulated abroad, one by the great Dr. Halley, 
* Secretary to the Royal-Society, in his late 
* Southern Voyage, and the other by Captain 
* William Johnſon, in his Whale-fiſhing Voy- 


age to Greenland; the firſt has a Degree of 


Heat under the Line, and the Degree of Cold 
in 88 Degrees North Latitude, as Mr. Patrick: 
* informs me. 

When I can perſuade my Brother Planters 
* to uſe theſe Inſtruments, I hope they will, in 
© their ſeveral Stations in and about Britain, 
make their Remarks upon their ſeveral Moti- 
* ons, and fixing London as the Standard, com- 


* municate what Remarks they make in the ſe- 
| X 4 « yeral 
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© yeral Countries they reſide in; for by com- 
© paring one with another, we may come near 
© a Certainty what Plants will grow and pro- 
© ſper in every Part of the Kingdom; and hn 
© many Obſervations of that Nature draw ſuch 


© Concluſions as may be of univerſal Benefit. 
© I am, | 


SIX, 
Yours, &c. 
R. BRADLEY. 


As I have taken Occaſion to publiſh this Letter, 
I think it not amiſs to preſcribe a Method for ſome 


of my Readers to follow, in the Accounts or Ob- 


ſervations they make on the Alterations of the 
Inſtruments named in it, viz. the Barometer, 
Hygrometer and Thermometer, the meaning of 
which Terms I have explain'd before in this 
Work. | | 

The Method I ſhall propoſe, is that which is 
now. practis'd by the Order and Direction of the 
Honourable Samuel Molyneux, Eſq; to whom the 
learned Part of the World is oblig'd for many 
grand Diſcoveries. \ 

To give an Example of this Method accord- 
ing to the Directions preſcrib'd by the aforeſaid 
curious Gentleman, we are to provide a Book 
for twelve Months Remarks, which ſhould be 

k | made 
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made fix times every Day. At which Times is 
obſcry'd, Ug7t, 200 mn d 


in the Barometer. Nen. 
24ly, The Alteration of the Hygromoter. 


I 65 The riſing or falling of the Quickſilver 


34ly, The Riſe or Fall of the Spirits in the | 


Thermometer. 255 F 

4thly, The Point of the Compaſs from whence 
the Wind blows, and as near as can be gueſs'd 
with what Strength. And 

thy, Whether Rain, Snow, Hail, &c. and 
what Quantity fallen. 


Each Leaf of the Book deſign'd for this Uſe 
muſt be divided into ſeveral Columns; the firſt 
for the Day of the Month and of the Week: 


The ſecond, for the Number of Inches and Parts of | 


an Inch in the Tube of the Barometer, where 
the Quickſilver ſtands at the time of Obſerva- 
tion. The third, to mark the Degrees pointed 
at by the Index of the Hygrometer at the ſame 
Time. The fourth, to ſhew the Number of 
Inches and its Parts in the Thermometer, where 
the Spirit ſtands at the Time of obſerving. The 
fifth, to mark the Winds, and their Strength. 


And the ſixth, for the Quantity of Rain fal- 


lng, and Diſpoſition of the Clouds and Air. 
But I ſhall give an Example of five or fix Days 


in the Month of June 1721, taken from the 


Book I mention, that whoeyer will be curious 
in this Way, may keep their Weather Books af- 
ter the ſame manner, to be more eaſily compar- 
ed, and the Difference of Weather or Strength 
of Heat and Cold in ſeveral Parts of Britain 
may be known, But in this Caſe we muſt re- 

oy member 
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member wieat I have. ſaid before, that all the 


Thermometers ſhould be firſt regulated by one 
Standard. d 


N. B. In the Column of the As J. 


ſtands for Inches, and P. for the Number o 
Parts of an Inch. 


Friday, 
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From an Example of this Nature any one 
ay eaſily diſpoſe himſelf to keep a Weather 
Book of the Country he refides in; and, by 
omparing the Motions of the Quickſilver and 
Spirit with the Weather at the Times of Ob- 
ſervation, may, with a little Practice, be able to 
rejudge nearly what Weather will happen. In 
ome other Papers I ſhall explain a little more 
the Uſe of theſe Inſtruments, -. having prevail'd 
upon ſome. curious Perſonages to keep the fame 
kind of Regiſter in diverſe Parts of the King- 
dom, who have promis'd to fend me ſuch Ob. 
ſervations as they make in the Courle of theſe 
Experiments. I think it would add much to 
their Value, if we could be aſſur'd by a con- 
ſtant Remark, that upon every Change of Wind 
there is a Breeze, a Gale, or brisker Motion of 
the Air, than was before, and whether the Wind 
does not always change in, or immediately after 
2 Storm of Thunder; and thoſe who have an 
Opportunity of making an Obſervation at ſix 
1 Hock every Morning, would, I think, very 
much illuſtrate an Undertaking of this kind, - 
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Obſervations concerning the propagating 
Plants from the hotteſt Climates, an 
' of naturalizing them with us; as all 
Proper Rules for ate, of Seeds & 

broad, and of the Method of tranſport- 

ing them from one Country to another 
with Safety. bete 


To Mr. BRA DLE Y, Oc. 


SIR, | 4 


INC E you are arriv'd to that Perfec- 
tion, as to be able here at Home to 
make Climates anſwerable to any what- 

S229 ever aſſign'd Abroad, and produce 


able to r in England whatever Fruits, 

Plants, or Flowers, which being either uſctu, 
curious, or profitable, are produc'd in the warm- 
er Climates; and which, I doubt not, but in 
time it will be thought a national Intereſt to 
have naturaliz'd here. I believe, it will not be 
improper for Seamen to cultivate a N ha 
dence with you, ſince thereby we may perhaps 


point 
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point out ſomething bur little, if not entirely 
unknown to our Engliſh Gardens. . 

Indeed, two Things have prevented Sea-far- 
ing Perſons from bending their Thoughts this 
W. Firſt, A Perſuaſion that Vegetables pro- 
duc d in thoſe hot Climates could not live with 
us; which Impediment you have now remoy'd 
by your Stoves, hot Beds, c. The ſecond is, 

t we being but little acquainted with the 
vegetable World, know not which are Rari- 
ties, which not; which you have already got, 
and which are entirely unknown to you; which 
Difficulty J hope you will alſo remove by pub- 
lſhing a Catalogue of ſuch Exoticks as you have 

: And alſo, what others you would chief- 
ly with to be brought over to you; as likewiſe 
the Methods of doing it with moſt Likelihood 
of Succeſs. In the mean time I ſhall venture ta 
mention to you ſome Things which I thought 
moſt remarkable when I us'd the Sea; not doubt- 
ing your candid Acceptance of my well-mean- 
ing, however imperfect my Performance ma 
be. And the firſt thing I ſhall take Notice of, 
s the Palm-tree of Guinea, the Juice of which 
i not only a pleaſant Drink, but alſo reckon'd 
ſo effectual againſt the Stone, that I have heard 
the old Cuinea Surgeons give their Opinion, that 


it would as caſily diſſolve the Stone in the Blad- 


der, as Water does Loaf-Sugar : And I can 
ſpeak on my own Experience, that it is a moſt 
excellent Diuretick, and ſo effectually cur'd me 
of the Gravel, that I have not been troubled 

with it theſe twenty three Years ſince. | 
Palm-Oil is alſo excellent in ſeveral Caſes, as 
Aches, Sprains, Bruiſes, Swellings, and alſo of- 
ten taken inwardly by the Negroes ; but for 
224 What 
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what Diſtempers I had not Language enough 


to inform my ſelf. 
Their Jamm is of the Potato- Tribe, but yaſth 


larger; it is more mealy, is of a larger whiter 


Grain, which ſhines like that of double-refin'd 
Sugar, and is ay r | 

The Coco-Nut is pleaſant to Taſte, and 
the Milk or Water contain'd in it diuretick; 
but the Tree being very tall, and a flow Groy- 
er, will hardly be worth our attempting here. 

The Water-Melous are a moſt curious Fruit, 
and deſerve our greateſt Application; there ar 
two ſorts, the red and the white, but the rel 
are beſt. They are eaten commonly cut out in 
Slices, but the Pulp maſh'd, and eaten with 
* Wine and Loaf- Sugar, is incomparably 

ne. 

I come now to our Weſt-Indies, where they 
have a red Potato, which is as ſweet as a Par 
inip: And at Barbadoes they make of it a very 

leaſant Drink, Which they call Mobby, which 

believe would take mightily with our Quality 
herein Summer; for it cools, and muſt be good 
againſt Conſumptions, as all the Potato-Tribe 
are; and, to take off the Windineſs of its being 
bortled, it is generally drank with Wine. 

The Barbadoes China-Orange far exceeds the 
Lisbon in the Richneſs of its Juices. They have 
allo a Fruit of the Orange Tribe call'd a Shad. 
dock; it is from four to eight times as big a 
an Orange : It is a moſt noble Fruit to look at, 
and not unpleaſant to the Taſte z beſides, the 
Bloſſom is very large, ſweet, and fine, like thy 
Orange; there are two ſorts of it, the red and 
the White; the red is the preferable. 


The 
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The Guava is a very good Fruit, fo is Plan- 
tain; but the Bonana is very fine, and could it; 
be produc'd here, would anſwer the Coſt and 
Trouble. The Lime is very good againſt the 
Scurvy, and ſome prefer Punch made of it be- 
fore that of Lemons: It is hardy, and whereas 
it grows well in the Iſland Majorca, where they 
have ſometimes much Snow, I doubt not but it 
would thrive with us, and make a moſt beauti- 
ful Ever- green Hedge. I wonder the Sugar- 
Cane has never been attempted in our Stoves, 
upon the Account of its being the fineſt of 
Pickles. 

The Mango of Malabar would be of great 
Account in our Gardens, and would be prized 
more for the Deliciouſneſs of the Fruit, than 
the Excellency of the Pickles. And ſince I am 
upon the Subject of Pickles, I have heard that 
our large white Plum has been attempted with 
Succeſs that Way; and that the ſmall Capers of 
Majorca are thought to exceed the large ones' of 
Thoulon. 

The Indian Corn is what I believe would ve- 

well deſerve our cultivating here ; for if an 
Acre of Reeds is worth two Acres of Corn, here 
you would have Reeds and Corn too; and the 


Corn (beſides ſeveral other Uſes) is ſo excellent 


for fattening Hogs, that it makes their Fat hard 
x Brawn, and not flabby, as ours generally is; 
The Reeds make a laſting and impenetrable 
Thatch, ſmall Fences, c. and the Produce is 
prodigious. wes 

The Cranberry would alſo be ray well worth 
your Care; it would bear our Winter abroad 
extreamly well, and would require the Stove on- 
fo. Summer, when your other Exoticks are all 

road. | 
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I much admire that none of our Quality hate 
eſſay d to make the Virginia al pr and 
Mocking-bird Natives of this Ifland, for though 
that Country is hotter in Summer than ours, yet 
they have ſome Winters colder. A Friend of 
mine, who had a Grove near his Houſe, had one 
got looſe, who continued in the Grove till J. 
nuary, that ſome Boys came a Shooting that 
Way, aftcr which it was never heard of. If we 
were but induſtrious this Way, our Woods 
would in a ſhort time rival our Operas, and our 
Songſters from America, put thoſe from Italy out 
of Countenance. I ſhould not even doubt, but 
that the Jamaica Nightingale, with his moſt 
tweet Note, might be naturalized here; ſince 
the Turtle-Dove; which is a Native of the hot- 
ter Climes, does very well wild in our Woods, 
as I have often obſery'd between Petersfield and 
Port ſimout h. 

It is a Pity no Body has cſſay'd to make the 
Prickle-pear of Jamaica uſeful: I am perſuaded 
it would make a beautiful and laſting Dye, it 
any ingemous Perſon would ſet heartily and in 
- goodearnelt about it. : 

When I contemplate on that eternal Verdure, 
which reigns over all that Part of the torrid 
Zone that I have been in, I am amaz'd from 
whence it is, that Nature ſupplies thoſe vaſt 
FTrees and other Vegetables with Moiſture ſuf⸗ 
ficient. to maintain them, not only with Life, 
but in flouriſhing Beauty, without one Drop of 
Rain for ſix Months together, a parching Sun 
daily exhauſting them, and the Earth fo dry, as 
to be cleft ſeveral Yards deep. Should I con- 
jecl ure it is from the vaſt Dews that fall every 
Night, it would thence undeniably follow, that 
there is a Circulation of the Juices in Ve 2 
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bles; and that the Branches aſſiſt the Roots, as 

yell as the Roots the Branches. But this is a 

Piece of Philoſophy not ps univerſally eſta- 
bliſh'd, and which 1 muſt leave to your greater 


Genius and Experience to n upon. ing, 
with all Submiſſion, | 


S1R, | 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


Oftob., 4, 1722+ | S. C. 


The fo Letter has four Things in it, 
which I eſteem to be highly conſiderable in point 
of Gardening, and its The firſt is, of 
Climates, 2. of their being artificially made 
with us. The ſecond gh — find out the beſt 
Methods of im porti ign Plants to this 
Kingdom. Thirdly, A N iecefliry of — 
known to the World the Uſes _ Virtues 
ſuch Exotick Plants as are brought to us. And, 
laſtly, What is extreamly worth our Conſidera- 
* ; n is, that Plants have a conſiderable 
Share of Nouriſhment, which they draw from 


' the Air, by. way of their Leaves and Bark, as 


well as from the Earth and Water by means of 
their Roots. 

As to the firſt part of this, which intimates, 
that we have in ſome meaſure imitated the warm- 
eſt Climates of the World here in England by 
artificial Heats. It is true, we have now in 
Practice ſeveral Ways, which have been lately 
try'd for the Production of Heats of almoſt eve- 


Ty Degree neceſſary for the Welfare of Plants 
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of foreign Countries; and the laſt Year has giy. 
en me the Pleaſure of finding, that thoſe Ne 
thods, I have recommended in my former Paper 
have had ſuch good Succeſs, that more Gentle. 
men have taken that Part of Gardening u 
them, in the laſt twelve Months, than has been 
known for many Years before. It is evident 
too, that where we can, by ſuch Means, render 
Exotick Plants any ways uſeful, though there 
is ſome little Expence or Trouble in bringing it 
about, yet a little extraordinary Trouble, * 
it is crown d with reaſonable Profit, will not be 
grudged by the Undertaker. The late Inſtance 
of bringing the Ananas or Pine-Apple to Per- 
fection in England, by the Ingenuity of Mr. 
Telende, has ſo far gain'd upon the Curious, that 
already many of our [Nobility have undertaken 
the lame Improvement; and it is not to be doubt · 
ed, but a Year or two more will make this Un- 
dertaking much more general; and then J have 
good Hopes of ſeeing my Deſires compleated, 
of introducing all the Weſt-Indian as well as Eaſt 
Indian Fruits among us. | 
Tanners- Bark is of extraordinary Uſe for 
making Plants ſtrike Root quickly; and as there 
is little or no Steam riſes from it, ſo the Leaves 
of ſuch Plants will not be ehdanger'd, as often- 
times thoſe are which are ſet upon hot Beds 
made of Horſe Dung. | 

We mult obſerve too, that the Bark, when it 
is juſt taken out of the Vats, is ſubject to heat 
with Violence, and grow mouldy on the Top, 
and then ſpeedily loſe its Heat; but the belt 
Bart is that which has been out of the Vats a- 
bout a Fortnight before we uſe it, and that will 
heat gently and gradually, and continue hot a 
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The ſecond Thing to be conſider'd, is, the 
Method of importing Plants and Seeds from fo- 
reign Countries with Safety; and how ſuch 
Gentlemen , who go abroad may judge of the 
Plants be: Beg with in foreign Parts, whether 
they may be acceptable to us, or not. 

As to the bringing over of Seeds and Plants, 
I have been pretty large upon that Head in my 
New Improvements and other Writings of Gar- 
dening; but I ſhall take occaſion here to men- 
tion two or three new Particulars which are ne- 
ceſſary to be obſery'd in thoſe Caſes: I have al- 
ſaid, that it is the beſt Way to gather the 


= 
Seeds in their Shells and Caſes, and ſo to * 


them to us; for beſides the Help ſuch Caſes wi 
be to preſerve the Seeds during the Voyage, 
they will help to inform us of what Claſs or 
Order the Plants are of which they were taken 
from; or if we have occaſion to 2 over 
Plants in Boxes of Earth, we may ſow ſome of 
the Seeds in thoſe Boxes of Earth, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Tree-kind, becauſe by that Time 
they come to us, they may be in ſome Forward- 
to grow. But it we have not this Conve- 
nience, we may follow the Method ſent me by 
a very curious Gentleman, whoſe Name I know 


not; but as it carries a Face of good Reaſon with 


it, as far as that can guide me, it has my Ap- 
probation, and it is this: When the Seeds are 
gathered, and as well dry'd as the Warmth of 
the Air of the Place can do, or a warm Pocket 
will do in three or four Days, then put them 
into à glaſs Bottle, or glaz'd Veſſel, cloſely 
ſtopp'd, rather with a Stopple of the ſame fort 
than with a Cork, for a Cork is apt to rot by 
change of Air; and then we mult take care to 


have 
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have this Stopple well cemented with Pitch, a 
Bees-Wax and Rozin : The ſaid Veſſel muſt tha 
be placed in a larger Jar, or Veſſel of glaz' 
Earthenware, and the intermediate Space he, 
tween both be fill'd with common Salt, even ſo 
as to cover the Stopple of the Seed-Bottle with 
Salt. By this Means, I Jucges that it will be 
impoſſible for any of the Seeds to be injured in 
their Page through different Climates; for ye 
I cannot diſcover, that any fort, of Inſect cu 
live in a Body of common Salt; or where Sal 
is the Medium juſtly regulated between the Air 
and the Body, then ſuch Body cannot purrif 
ſo as to be render'd a proper Nidus for any In- 
ſect to lay its Eggs in. e haye many Inſtan- 
ces of Fleſh that has not putrified after it ha 
been well prepar'd with Salt; and it is as rati- 
onal to think, that Seeds or Plants may be s 
well preſerv'd by it, when we conſider the Wa 
of pickling ſome ſorts of Fruits, which by only 
tting Salt to them, they are preſerv'd many 
| Mouth s, when of themſelves they would rot and 
be deſtroy'd ina few Days. 
This Salt alſo corrects the extraordinary Heat 
of the warmer Climates, and by its being thus 
made the Wall, as I may call it, between the 
hot Air and the Seeds, ſo through its Fixation 
and Coldneſs, it is not to be ſuppos'd, that the 
exceſſive Heat of the hotteſt Climates can 
trate through it, ſo as to occaſion any conſider- 
able Decay in the Seed. And we may conſider like- 
wiſe, that as this Salt is firſt fix'd by extraordi 
Heat, fo we cannot ſuppoſe, that while the Seeds 
are paſſing thro' the hot and dry Climates, the Salt 
can ſuffer any great Change or Alteration z and ſo it 
is as natural to ſuppoſe, that the Seeds which are un. 
der its Shelter cannot be much alter'd ; and ik well 
| a. 
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know, that a Climate about the Latitude of 
ours is rarely diſpos'd to melt Salt, ſo that un- 
der ſuch Shelter we can hardly find any Seeds 
to be brought to us that will not be in good 
perfection. And this has led me often to ad- 
mire at the Principles in Nature, that diſpoſe 
ſome Bodies to fix themſelves from Liquids by 
violent Heat; and others, which are in their 
Principle as Liquid, to be only fix'd by violent 
Cold. It is a Subject worth Conſideration, and 
will greatly help to the Deſign which we have 
now before us. It is alſo worthy our Notice, 
that ſome Plants do not grow in the Summer 
Months, but only have a vegetative Motion in 
the Winter; and others are only in Motion in 
the Summer, and upon the leaſt Approach of 
Cold, are fix d, and loſe their Vegetation. 

But to return to my Subject. We are next 
to conſider of the beſt Means for the Tranſpor- 
tation of the Plants themſelves, and that ma 
be done, in a ſhort Voyage, without any Eart 
about the Roots, if they are Trees of any Sub- 
ſtance; that is to ſay, of an Inch, or an Inch 
and half Diameter in the Stem; but they muſt 
be very clear of Wet before they are pack'd up, 
otherwiſe there will be a Ferment about their 
Bark which will deſtroy them. I have known 
ſome Trees which have grown after they have 
been without Earth for ten Months, Orange 
Trees eſpecially; and a Willow Twig, which I 
us d to carry in my Hand for more than ten 
Months, is now, after Years ſticking to the 
fide of a Bank, become a good Tree. ; 

But for tranſporting of Plants, which require 
Earth to grow in while they undergo a long 
Palage, I can give no better Directions Loa 
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what J have lately obſerv'd in a Letter of M. Ry. 
Mark Catesby, a very ingenious Gentleman, writ, wy 
ten from Carolina to Mr. Fairchild, concernim 
dy of hav by Sea, * wx * babe 
Experience of, as appears from the 
arieties FE Virginia Plants. which of late Yeu by t 


lows. 


To Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
S I R, 


remote Parts, to ſend. them in Tubs, and 


the Miſcarriage. Winter is the beſt Time; 
October if it could be, and to put the Tubs in 
the Ballaſt, which keeps them moiſt. and mode- 
rately warm. So manag'd, I have had beſt 
Succeſs with Plants from England; for on the 
Quarter-Deck they are often wetted with Salt 
Water, and require the greateſt 'Tendance from 
bad Weather, and even with the greateſt Care 


they milcarry, as they did with me. It is ſo hot 
in the Hold in Summer, that they ſpend their 


Sap at once, and dye, ſo that that is not a Time 
to ſend any Thing. 
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1 had almoſt forgot one Thing relating to the - 2 
Carriage of Seeds from one Place to another, 24 
which this Gentleman uſually practis'd with Suc- | 
ceſs, i. e. that he always us'd to put the Seeds 
in the Shell of a Gourd, and ſeal them up, and 
by that means I have not known them to miſ- 
carry, in ſeveral Parcels which he has ſent from 
Virginia to England. 
Now we are come ſo far, it is neceſſary that 
we obſerve, that a Catalogue, however neceſſa- 
ry it is, of thoſe Plantswhich will be acceptable 
to us, will fill up a larger Volume than I pro- 
poſe in theſe Writings 3 and then too we are 
in want of many of the Names, given them by 
the People of the Countries where they grow, 
and to call them only by the Names given them 
by our Botaniſis, would not be intelligible to 
my but ſuch as have ſtudied Botany; ſo that at 
preſent, I know no better Way, than adviſing 
in general all thoſe Gentlemen who-uſe the Sea, 
are diſpos'd to collect either Plants or Seeds 
abrdad, to let them be chiefly of ſuch ſorts as 
are uſeful in their Timber, or in their Wood 
for Dying, or in their Roots, Fruits, Cc. for 
Phyſick or Diet. Indeed, ſo far we may ven- 
ure to preſcribe, in particular, that the Guava 
brought over to us in Plants, ſuppoſe of an Inch 
Diameter in the Stem; and likewiſe the Tama- 
rind, in the ſame State, might be made to proſ- 
per with us; and ſo too the Plantains and Bona- 
na's of the Weſt-Indies ſhould be brought to us 
in Plants of ſome Strength, if we expect to 
have the defir'd Succeſs with them; the Cinna- 
mon-tree alſo from Ceylon, the Pimento from Ja- 
maica, and any other Spice-Trees rather in Plants 
than in Seeds; or if the freſh Seeds of the Nut- 
i meg 
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meg could be gather'd, they may be planted 
a Tub of Earth about 620 78 45 
coated with Clay about two Inches thick, a 
dipt in Bees-Wax. Ginger without curing, if 
the Roots are moderately dried in the Pocket o 
the Sun, will come well to us: The Mango i 
likewiſe oy defirable, and I doubt not, but the 
Stones, if they are preſerv'd in Clay, or Bees. 
Wax, or Earth, may be eaſily made to proy 
here with our Stoves. I am perſuaded, by ſome 
Experiments made by William Parker of Heal. 
ing, Eſq; that all Plants which have rezinou 
Juices will bear our Climate without Shelter; 
for that curious Gentleman has already tried: 
vaſt Variety of thoſe kinds in the open Ground, 
and ſome. of them, which are Natives of the 
warmer Climes, are as unconcern'd at our Win- 
ters, as if they were Natives of our own Cl. 
mate; and I have found, that the Plants of Chin 
and Perſia do very well with us. As for Me- 
lons, Water-Melons, Gourds, or Pumpkins and 
Squaſhes, we have already, I believe, moſt of 
the ſorts, though there are few among us that 

uſe their Fruit, except of the firſt ſorts. 
The Gentleman, who has been ſo kind to ſend 
me the Letter which has occaſion'd theſe Ob- 
ſervations, mentions a Thought of his concern- 
ing the naturalizing the Lime, or wild Lemon, 
as ſome call it, in our Climate. I find, that this 
ſort of Plant is apt to bear Fruit plentifully with 
us, and to ripen its Fruit well, which is a cer- 
rain Sign of its Welfare in our Latitude; and all 
the Orange or Lemon Race are hardy enough 
to ſtand the Winter with us, in common Green- 
houſes ; and even ſome are hardy enough to ſtand 
abroad in our moſt Southern Quarters. 1 
| c 
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The greateſt Adventure of this kind that ever 
was attempted in England, was that famous In- 
troduction of the Orange-Trec and Myrtle by 
Sir Francis Carew and Sir Walter Raleigh, who, 
whilſt they reſided in Spain in Queen Elizabeth's 
Time, choſe theſe Fruits for our general Enter- 
tainment, and firſt made them familiar to our 
Climate in the Year 157857, when theſe great Men 
diſcover'd the building of the Spaniſh Armado 

ainſt us. Tradition informs us, theſe Orange- 
Nees were immediately brought to Bedington in 
Surry, one of the Scats belonging to the ancient 
Family of the Carews. They were then in Ca- 
ſes, and there was at firſt no other Safeguard for 
them in the Winter, than ſetting them into a 
Pit in the Ground, and covering them in ſevere 
Weather with Boards and Straw ; and they were 
thus preſery'd for ſeveral Years, till at length it 
was judg'd practicable to plant them in the na- 
tural Ground, where they have remain'd in ex- 
traordinary Health and Vigour, by giving them 
only a little Shelter in the Winter by means of 
2 Frame of Timber, which could be taken to 
ieces at Pleaſure. But now the worthy Gentleman 
Yi Nicholas Carew, who at preſent is the Poſſeſſor 
of that fine Seat, has exceedingly adorn'd theſe 
beautiful Trees, by building a new Conſervato- 
ry for their Defence in Winter; which is ſo e- 
legantly contriv'd, that though the Trees in 
3 may be eſteem'd one of the Wonders 
of our Country, their new Place of Shelter 
gives them ſo great a Luſtre, that it ſeems as if 
the ſame curious Deſign, which was begun by 

the learned Predeceſſors of this Family, is ſtill 
ſupported and maintained by their worthy Suc- 
ceſſor: And this is the more valuable, as it is re- 
mar!kable, 
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markable, that few Great Families have theſans 
Spirit kept up for two Generations; what is { 
up by the Father, is often deſtroy'd by the Son; 
what is bought by one, is often ſold by the othe, 


Theſe Orange-Trees were the firſt that eye 
were known to be brought into England, an 
the firſt likewiſe that were ſet in the natun 
Ground; and from the extraordinary Produced 
Fruit in theſe,” I doubt not hut that we har 
been encourag'd to undertake the Culture of thi 
noble Tree, and have now made it to be fo f. 
miliar with our Engliſh Soil and Climate. We 
have likewiſe an Inſtance of the 11050 Growth 
of the Lemon, and its bearing Fruit, even in 
the natural Ground, at a Gentleman's at Peter- 
ſham near Richmond. But this, as I am told, ha 
ſome little Shelter in the Winter to defend it 
from the ſevereſt Froſts. However, in Dew 
ſhire there are ſome Oranges which grow abroal 

without it. \ Print 
I have, in ſome of my Writings, . taken No- 
tice of the famous Orange-Trees at Bedington, 
ſoon after I was firſt ſurpriz'd with their Beu- 
ty. But as to their Dimenſions, I can now more 
articularly explain my ſelf,” from the Account 
F hve got from Mr. Henry Day, the ingenious 
Gardiner, who now has the Management of 
them. “ The Orange-Trees, ſays he, at Si 
« Nicholas Carew's at Bedington, are fourteen 
Foot high from the naked Ground; for in 
„ theſe there is not the Advantage of any Ad- 
& dition, ſuch as a Pot, Tub, or Gil to be rec- 
c kon'd in their Height : The Girt of the Stem 
« is twenty nine Inches, and the ſpreading of 
« the Branches is twelve Foot one Way, and 
3 4 | ce nine 
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nine Foot another; theſe are continually full 
(of Fruit; which ripen perfectly, and are as 
W« compleatly adorn'd with Flowers. 
Among theſe Trees is a Myrtle of the Spaniſh 
Broad-leav'd kind, which is above cighteen Foot 
high, and ſpreads forty five Foot; and if we 
Jon to this the Myrtles I have ſeen growing in 
Devonſbire in the natural Ground; I cannot fee 
WW Occaſion of Fire for theſe forts of Plants, tho? 
Wit is commonly us'd in our Greeh-houſes; but, 
indeed, when Plants are in Pots, they are much 
more ſubject to ſuffer by the Froſt, than if they 
had the Poſſeſſion of the free Ground; and the 
more woody the Plants are, they ate ſtill the 
more hardy: . At the curious Mr. Mhitmill's at 
Horton, I obſerve ſeveral Plants of Myrtle in 
good Health, which have ſtood many Years 
n the natural Ground, without any Shel- 


- rr. | 5 : 
(Wy Among other Things, I would deſire, that the 

Rivers, Bogs or Lakes, in the ſeFeral foreign Parts, 
» Wh becxamin'd, and that, without Scruple, any Herb 
or plant growing therein, if it has Seed Which is 
„pe or near ripe, may have the Seed gather'd, 
ud put into an earthen; Veſſel, with Water and 
Earth. N. B. Some of theſe ripen their Seed 
: under Water. 'They might thus be brought to 
) 


us, and if it is remark'd, whether they grow in. 
ruining or ſtanding Water, we can eaſily pro- 
pagate them with us. Tn theſe forts of Plants, 
aty one may be ſure to bring us 8 new 


i 


I" 

1 

nW: 4 
it he will take the Pains to gather the Seeds; 
e- for, as yet, I do not know any but my ſelf, who 
m fas brought any new Water-plant to England, 
ot or has ever attempted it; and ſome of them are 
xd * ſurprizing in their manner of Growth. L 
nc OL, II. Z. cou 
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could wiſh likewiſe, that we could get fone 
Plants or Seeds of & 5 to grow with u 
and ſome of the true Rhubarb, if poſſible, for 
this laſt has not yet grown in Europe, as I coul 
ever find; though once, I remember, the lay 
Mr. Jacob Bobart thought he had got it. 
The Hollanders, who are certainly the mol 
induſtrious People in the World, make it a gren 
Part of their Buſineſs to collect Plants from 4l 
Parts of the World, in order to chuſe out thok 
which may be uſeful to them, either at Home 
or in ſome of their Weſt- Indian Plantations, and 
the States there give Encouragement to 
ſuch as do their beſt Endeavour in this Way; 
for that Nation finds its Advantage by ſo doing, 
as in one particular Inſtance is evident and tha 
is, in cultivating Coffee in Surinam, which, with 
great Difficulty, they firſt got from Arabia Felix 
to Batavia, and thence to the Cape, ſo to 4m 
ſterdam, and then to Surinam, whither they ſent 
it in the Year 1714; and I now am inform d 
that the Surinam Plantation has already bom 1 
| good Quantity of Coffee; but I think it woull 
much BE the f= of our Nation — 
- Courage the Importing of ſtrange Plants, 
an — upon 3 — the Happinel 
of our Soil and Situation, and the great Variety of 
. Climates in which we have Plantations or Set- 
tlements abroad. I have already bcen the Oc 
caſion of planting ſeveral Millions of Ever-greet 
Oaks in England, and have naturalized the C 
per to our Climate, with ſeveral other Plant 
of Uſe; but the Plague raging about Thoulon, | 
have not been able to get Seeds over to make tht 
Caper as common in England as I deſign'd it; but 
I doubt not but in a few Years we might have 
apers 
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enough of our own Growth to ſerve the 
Nation; and though the Value of them may 
not perhaps be thought conſiderable, yer weare 
ſure they will ſufficiently pay the Rent of the 
But I come now to my third Propoſition, 
which is, that when we gather Plants abroad, 
we ſhould, if poſſible, learn the Names they are 
call d by in the Country, and their Uſe or Vir- 
tues, and take ſome Notice of their Soil and 
Situation, but eſpecially the Climate; and, if it 
could be done, we ſhould know the Humour of 
every Climate a Plant is brought from, that is, 
how long the Heats laſt, and when the Rains 
begin to fall and terminate; for by theſe Hints 
we may be ſure of making every Plant laſting 
and valuable to us, which may be —_ from 
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any Part of the World: And for the of 
Heat requir'd to imitate every Climate, I have 
already directed my Reader to the moſt ingeni- 
ous Mr. John Fowler for his regulated Thermo- 
meters 


As for the Birds mention'd by my Correſpon- 
dent, which might be brought from other Coun- 
tries to be aide familiar with us, it is certainly 
to be done, and will ſucceed very well; for we 
have had many Inſtances of Fowls both of the 
Land and Water, which have done very well 
with us: As for Example, thoſe collected by 
Admiral Churchill, the Earl of Portland, the 
Duke of Ormond, Mr. Dubois, and ſome pri- 
rate Gentlemen of my Acquaintance, where e- 
ven the Birds and Fowls of the hotteſt Climes, 
ſeem'd to rejoice as much in our open Air, as if 
they had been at Home, even ſo far as to lay 
their Eggs, and breed wa us. Ar the 8 * 

2 o 
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of Portland's there were Parrots, which fr 
ſeveral Years, and, as I am inform'd, are at this ſur 
Day flying wild in his Woods, Canary-Birg are 
are bred here without Difficulty, if we gin the 
them Shelter; and I am inform'd by a Perſon of Ml fur 
Honour, that he had two Paroquets had young Fr 
ones hatch'd at his Houſe. Indeed, the two Pl: 
latter are generally kept in Houſes, and there. nd 
fore, having more Warmth, may be excited u an. 
breed; but I am perſuaded we might bi thi 
them to breed in the open Air, by a Method ch. 
which I have experienc'd among ſome forcign ill At 
Fowls with Succeſs, and after a little mor i * | 
Knowledge in it, deſign to communicate. NK 
need we deſpair even of preſerving and continy- R 
ing with us thoſe Birds and Fowls which ar fo 
Birds of Paſſage, ſuch as W oodcocks, Quails A 
Nightingales, and even Storks themſelves; for WI w 
we have had many Inſtances, that W oodcocks Ml be 
have bred in England, and that Quails have livd Ml f 
with us the Year about, and Nightingales hav ft 
been kept with us for ſeveral Years; and I re- 


member a Stork that has tarry'd one whole th 
Winter in Health with us. It has been ſuppo- Ml * 
ſed by ſome, that this laſt Bird retires to the I ® 
Moon in the Winter, or, with more Probabi- d: 
lity, as far as China or its Confines. But where- Ml © 
ever Nature directs theſe to go when they have WM \ 
their natural Liberty, yet we find, that when 
they are reſtrain'd by Accident from leav- I 
ing us at the Seaſons of Paſſage, they can 
ſubſiſt with us for ſeveral Years; fo that it is i © 
poffible to tame them, and keep them with us fr 
conſtantly, as well as other Fowls; or elſe, if. 
we were to have them young, and at once allow WW ® 
them! the Freedom of our Fenny Countries, 1 


2 | ſuppole F * 
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ſuppoſe they would be as conſtant to us as they 
are to other Countries. I am perſuaded, that 
the Iſle of Ely and Fens in Lincolnſhire would 
furniſh them ſufficiently with Food, ſuch as 
Frogs and Fiſh, c. to intice them to uſe thoſe 
Places every Summer, notwithſtanding the old 
ridiculous Notion, that they will not breed in 
any Government but a Commonwealth; it is 
their Food and right Treatment which engages 
them and all other Birds and Fowls to any Place. 
And fo, therefore, if we have a Mind to have 
a Rookery, we may, I ſuppoſe, eaſily compaſs 
it by breeding up a good Number of young 
Rooks tame, and letting them looſe a little be- 
fore Breeding-time, where there are high Trees. 
And Nightingales alſo may be bred rame, and 
turn'd out where there are Buſhes; and I have 
been told, they have bred every Yecar in the 
fame Place by ſuch Means. We have alfo In- 
ſtances enough of foreign Beaſts which have 
been naturalized to our Climate but, indeed, 
there is no Occaſion for any of them to come 
among us, but ſuch as are Beaſts of Burden, or 
are proper for Food. The Camel and Drome- 
dry, I think, would be of Service to us, for 
carrying Burdens, and their Swiftneſs. Like- 
wiſe, I have known, that Fiſh have been 
brought hither from the Eaft-Indies, and have 
lv'd ſeveral Years; and, at this Day, Mr. John 
Warner, a curious Gentleman at Rotherhith, has 
ſome ſorts of Fiſh in his Ponds which he brought 
from Germany: So that, in a Word, I am of 
Opinion, that there is not any Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, 
or Plant, which may not be brought to live 
with us, and many of them to be ſo naturaliz'd 
to our Climate, as to breed and proſper with us 
only, by being a little taken Care of in their 
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Food. But we mult obſerve, that when we in 
troduce either Animal or Vegetable, we muf 
imitate, as much as poſſible, the Mode of ther 
Life in their own Country; for this muſt be 
preſery'd equally, whether we have a Quadry 

de, a Bird, a Fiſh, a Vegetable, or even a 

2 if we propoſe Succeſs in our Under. 
ta . | ' 

1 Wo yet to conſider one Part of this Let. 
ter, which relates to a very capital Point in 
Vegetation; i. e. the Way which Nature tale 
to Pal the Growth of Plants, and preſerve ther 
Life, beſides what Nouriſhment they get from 
the Earth through their Roots. 

My curious Correſpondent obſerves, that in 
ſome of the hotter Climates, the Earth is with- 
out Rain for fix or ſeven Months together, and 
is ſo much parch'd and dryed every Summer Ses. 

ſon, that there is hardly any Moiſture to be found 
in it for three or four F oot deep, and the Heat 
are fo exceſſive during that Time, that without 
the refreſhing Dews of the Nights (which arc 
very conſiderable) the Plants nk inevitably pe- 
Tiſh; for they can have no Moiſture but w 
they receive from the Dews; and that Moiſture, 
he tells me, ſupports the Trees and Plants in a 
flouriſhing State; for the Leaves, by the exceſ- 
five Heat of the Sun, contract themſelves to- 
wards the end of the Day, but expand them- 
ſ:lves, and become more explain'd by the fallin 
Dews of the Nights; ſo that they poſſeſs a moi 
agreeable Verdure in the, Mornings and firſt 
Parts of the Day: From this Moiſture, likewiſe, 
of the Dews, the fame Plants receive Nouriſh- 
ment 7. 7 to bring Fruit to Perfection. Thus 
is the Caſe of Plants in hot Countries, as my 
Correſpondent intimates in his Letter; and, 5 
9 
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Windows and Doors cloſe ſnut for a few 
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he well obſerves, helps very much to explain 
the Motion of the Sap, or, in other Terms, its 
Circulation; for by theſe Dews feeding the 
Leaves in the Nights, the whole Plant is nou- 
riſh'd ſo as to ſupport itſelf againſt the extreme 
Heats of the Pay. | 5 
The Fact alone may be diſputed by ſuch Peo- 
ple as have not been led beyond the Limits of 
their own Country; or, at leaſt, have not had 
ſome Experience in the Culture of Exotick 
Plants. the latter, which is next our View, 
we find, that when we confine a Plant from the 
Air in a common Conſervatory, by keeping the 
ays, 
the Leaves of that Plant will turn yellow, or ot 
a pale Colour, which is a certain Token of Sick- 
nels; and if then we continue to confine it 
without the Freedom of freſh Air, we mult give 
it over for loſt; chis is certain, Experience fur- 
niſhes us with Examples of it ey Ref We 
may then be aſſur' d, it is not the Nouriſhment 
drawn by Roots alone which ſupports a Plant; 
but the Air muſt likewiſe contribute. There is 
a Moiſture in the open or freſh Air which is im- 
bibed by the ſpongy Parts in a Plant, that com- 
municates itſelf to its principal Parts, and helps 
to nouriſh the Veſſels through which the com- 
mon Juices move in their Circulation, as it is in 
the Caſe of an animal Body, which being con- 
find from free Air, cannot be healthful. 
We have a remarkable Inftance of the great 


Helps which Plants receive from the Air, in the 


ſeveral ſorts of Sedums and ſome Ales, which 

being taken in Branches and Slips, and hung up 

in ſome Room where the Air has a free Paſſage, 

thoſe Branches and Slips will remain firm and 

green for many. Years A moreover, when the 
| S 
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Air is tending to Moiſture, theſe 8 and 
Slips will put forth Roots, which ſometimes 
ſhoot to a very great Length and Thickneſs; 
but at the Approach of dry Weather, or if they 
are debarr'd from free Air, they ſhrink and dry 
up. This ſpringing of Roots from the Parts 

of Plants: which never had any Roots before, de- 
notes, that there is ay Property in the Air 
which,.is neceſſary. for Growth of Plants, 
though not for the N . of Plants; for 
The: Roots are thus made by frequent Changes of 

eather. We find the Plants do not. enlar 

theraſelves, but decreaſe radually in their Sob⸗ 
ſtancęe: It is then plain 7 4 t the Air contributes 
to explain and unfold the ſeveral Parts of Plants, 
as well as the Earth and Water. But what I 
have already ſaid in ſome of my former I reati- 
ſes concerning the Anatomy of Plants, will give 
us a better Light into this curious Scene of Na- 
ture, and will lainly ſhew us, that all the. Parts 
of a Plant are b o interwoven, one with the other, 
that not any one Part of the Body can be affect- 
cd, but; all the reſt; muſt ſhare with it ; which 
cannot be accounted for, without Allowing, that 
there, is a Circulation of Juices in Plants, and 
that the Air is abſolutely neceſſary to aſſiſt in 


that Operation, by ee the ſeveral Parts 
in a way of Action. 


* Apothe r Inſtance to prove the N eceſſity of 
Ay to rt Plants, is, gr nn when Plants, fuch 
2 rees and ſome others, have been a 

| 995 Time without Earth, ſuch as their Caſe is 
when they are in their Pad: e from Genoa to us, 


We find no. Remedy ſo good to bring their Veſ- 


ſels to a right Tone, or ta prepare them for Ac- 
tion, as to lay them for a few Days upon a 
Nee of Ground, in a ar Place. The Eu: 

' 514 
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dia riſing from ſuch Ground, moiſtening the 
Air, reform the has , which ar firſt laying 
down were ſhrunk, ſe them for the 
Reception of the Frlices of L* Earth. When- 
eyer thoſe Plants are ſet into it, they will then 
grow liberally ; hut if they were-to be immedi- 
ately planted from the Cheſts they were brought 
in, without Preparation of this kind, their 
Growth would be hazardous; which is all Iſhall 
* at rhis Time relating to the Letter. | 


* 
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Particular Obſervations concerning the Cul. 
ture of the Coffee-tree, and other tender 
Exotick Plants, with a Table contain 
ing the Names of Places and their Di. 


grees of Latitude, from whence we muy 
expect curious Plants, in a Letter 1 


William Parker of Healing, E/q; 


— 


HEN had the Pleaſure of ſeei 
LF your curious Garden at Healing, 
obſerv'd ſo many foreign Plants which 
vere naturaliz'd to our Climate, that 
——=—__=z [ could not help reflecting how ulc- 
ful an Example your Method might be to the 
Gentlemen of our Country; who, above all o- 
thers, have Opportunity of trading to foreign 
Parts, and eſpecially to America, where Abun- 
dance of uſeful and profitable Trees and Plants 
are Natives. In Maryland, Virginia and Cart 
lina, we have diſcover'd many Plants which the 
late Dutcheſs of Beaufort, the late Dr. Compton 
Biſhop of London, Samuel Reynardſon, Eſq; and 
ſome other Virtuoſi of the firſt Rank, made far 
miliar to the Engliſh Climate: But hitherto no 
Gentleman has attem ted to diſpoſe of fo great 

Varieties of foreign Pl. | 


ants in the open Air, * 
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ſo good Succeſs as you have done, I remember 
an Obſervation you was ſo kind to acquaint me 
with, which I think very extraordinary, viz. 
that among your Experiments in ſetting foreign 
Trees abroad in your Garden, you found that 
ſuch Plants as had reſinous Juices would bear our 
Winters, though they were Natives of much 
warmer Climates than any I have mention'd; 
and indeed there are Witneſſes enough in your 
Garden of that fort. If we were to follow this 
Example rightly, I ſuppoſe in a few Years our 
Woods and Groves would be adorn'd with ma- 
ny rich and uſeful Trees, which at preſent, thro? 

e Fear we have of venturing ſuch Curioſities 
abroad, are hardly eſteem'd worthy our Notice, 
or at leaſt neglected as uſeleſs Things in our Cli- 
matez for though we can with the greateſt Fa- 
cility preſerve them during the Winter Seaſon 
in Houſes, yet, as the End of the Trees I mean 
is chiefly to make good Timber, or to yield - 
ſome Benefit from their Berries or Fruits, which 
they will not produce till they are of a much 
larger Size than we can manage in a Houſe; fo 
it has been hardly thought worth our while to 
cultivate them at all, conſidering the great Ex- 
_ we mult be at to no Purpoſe, but for the 

e of Curioſity only. I hope, however, the 
Example you have now ſet us, will overcome 
theſe Difficulties. Indeed, that Houſes of Shel- 
ter are neceſſary to preſerve ſuch Plants during 
the Winters, for the firſt two or three Y 
till they have got Strength, is undeniable; and 
3 ſoon as they come to ſuch a State, as to be a 
little acquainted with our Climate, by being 
harden'd by Degrees, to ſer them abroad in 
Groves as you — done, is as neceſſary; and 
they will then thrive apace, and give us not on- 
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ly the Pleaſure of obſerving their Variety, but 
likewiſe a promiſing Proſpect of receiving Be- 
nefit from them. The Ilex, though the Va- 
lue of its Timber has for a long Time been well 
known, befides its being a moſt beautiful Ever- 
green; yet, though we have had Examples of 
er Years ſtanding, that it would proſper well 
in the open Air of our Climate, very few or 
none have offer'd to cultivate it in any Quantity 
with us, till I enter'd upon it: and ſince that 
Time, which is within the e ſix Years, 
many Millions of them have bcen rais'd here 
from Acorns brought from /taly, Spain, and 
Virginia, as well as great Numbers of Cort 
Trees, which grow very well with us. But if 
there are ſome Trees abroad, in the Climates I 
{peak of, whoſe Virtues are not yet known; my 
Opinion is, that even thoſe ſhould not be neg- 
ledted; for as there was nothing created in yan, 
ſo I ſuppoſe that theſe will ſome Time or other 
diſcover themſelves to be of uſe, as well as thoſe 
have done which are now uſeful to us. But 
ſince the Arrival of your Coffee-Trees, and the 
eat Deſign you are carrying on, of bringing 
torward the delicious Fruits of the warmer Parts 
of the World, by Stoves, or Hot-houſes, I 
{hall, in Obedience to your Commands, give 
you an Account of the Management of the 
Coffee-Trees, as I obſerv'd it at the Phyſick- 
Garden at Amſterdam; and I ſhall add to it ſome 
Remarks I have got together concerning the 
Spring-Seaſons in the ſeveral Climates of the 
World, to ſave you the Trouble of calculating 
in particular for every Plant you receive from 
Abroad; for without that be done, we may 
give our Plants Heat at a wrong Seaſon, and 
weaken them, perhaps, beyond Recovery. _ 
| Pp ow : 
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The Coffee- Trees at Amſterdam, which proſ- 
per ſo well there, that they bring Bloſſoms, and 
ripen Fruit every Year, are kept conſtantly in a 

laſs Caſe, which, as near as I can gueſs, is a- 
Four fifteen Foot long, and about twelve Foot 
wide, the Height about twenty Foot, the Front 
is all Glaſs z under the Floor is an Oven for Fire, 
which leads into Flues, that after their Paſſage 
here and there, end in a Chimney as our other 
Stoves do. They uſe no Tanners Bark in this 
Houſe, nor = the Plants any Air immediatel 
from Abroad all the Summer, but through little 
Caſements about a Foot ſquare, placed about the 
middle of the great Windows or Pannels of 
Glas; and even theſe little Caſements are ſel- 
dom open'd, becauſe there is a Door which o- 

out of this glaſs Caſe into a large Green- 
houſe, which they commonly keep open in the 

Summer Time. ; 

It is a Cuſtom there likewiſe, twice or thrice 
in a Summer to clean the Leaves of the Plants 
with wet Sponges, which takes off the Duſt 
that ſtops the Pores of the Leaves; and I look 
upon this to be of conſiderable Uſe, becauſe I ſup- 
poſe the Leaves receive ſome Nounihment from 
the Air, which circulates about them, and con- 
ſequently the whole Plant is benefited by it. 

I obſerv'd that the Gardiner there gave them 
frequent Waterings, a little at a Time, and their 
Earth was very light; but eſpecially the Sum- 
mer when the green Fruit was toward ripening, 
he gave them more Water than at other Times, 
i.e. in June. It is obleryable, that. when the 
Fruit is ripe about the beginning of Fly, it muſt 
be gather d, and immediately the Seeds mult be 
clear'd from the Pulp, and ſet in the Ground, 
otherwiſe they will not ſprout. 'This ae 
- -larly 
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larly the moſt excellent Gardiner at Amſterdam, 
Mr. Cornelius, obſerves diligently ; and though 
| ſent ſome Berries freſh gather d by the Poſt, 
which were not above four Days in the Paſſage 
to London, to a very great Artiſt, they could 
not be made * 3 therefore, 1 think it 
much the beſt Way to have the Coffee-Seedz 
you expect come over in Earth, by way of 
Rotterdam, or Helvoet-Sluis, which will be much 
ſooner with you than by Way of the Texel from 
Amſterdam; for ſometimes I have known a Ship 
has been two Months in the Paſſage from An- 
ſterdam to London, by Way of the Texel, and 
the Seeds would be quite 0 oil'd in that Time, 
for in the natural Earth only, J have ſeen ſome 
Coffee Plants above Ground within three Weeks 
after the Seed was put into the Ground. And 
ſo the Cocoa-Nuts, of which the Chocolate is 
made, ſhould be either rais'd in Caſes in the Coun- 
tries where they grow, or elſe the Nuts planted in 
thoſe Places a due Depth in Boxes of Earth, ſo that 
they may come up inthe Paſlage, if it 1s their Na- 
ture to be quickly hatch'd,or appear aboveGround, 
or otherwiſe we muſt not expect them to do 
any good with us; for I am told, that in the 
very Country where they ripen, they will not 
grow if they are kept out of the Ground threc 
or four Days after they are gather'd. What I 
{ay of the Coffee-Berries being ſpoil'd by being 
ſo long in Earth, as two Months from Amſter- 
dam to London, will only happen if they were 
to be put promiſcuouſly into a Body of Earth, 
not if they were planted an Inch or two deep in it. 
As for the Time of making the Fires in the 
Stoves, they begin in October, and continue it 
conſtantly, till the Weather is warm enough 1n 
the Spring for the Plant; I ſuppoſe this — 
nu 
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ned Fire in the Stoves is neceſſary to continue 


the Growth of the Plants, when the Juices 
ate once flowing; for to warm the Houſe one 
Day, and let it cool the next, will certain] 
check the Growth of a Plant; and this Meth 
which we have taken too often in our Exgliſb 
Green-houſes, has, in my Opinion, greatly con- 
tributed to deſtroy many a lant. And 
then again, the Practice which has been ſo com- 
non with us to ſet Plants of all Climates toge- 
ther in one Houſe, and give them all Heat at 
the fame Time, has been another Means of de- 
ſtroying Plants; but as your Stove is contrivd 
in fich a manner, as to be ſeparated one Part 
from the other by a Partition, ſo, I judge, 
your Heat may be govern'do as not to be every 
where at the ſame Time alike, and therefore may 
bring Plants of different Climates to Perfection. 

The Gardiner of the Amſterdam Gardens has 
an extraordinary Regard to this, as I obſerve 
from his o_ his Stoves into many Parts ; 
and I find in each only the Plants which come 
from one Country. | 

The Coffee-Tree, which grows naturally in 
the Kingdom of Taiman in Arabia Felix, is 
found from the Latitude of 18 to 20 Degrees 
North; and the Dutch now have it growing at 
Batavia, 7 Deg. South Latitude, and at Suri- 
1m, 8 Deg. North. So I doubt not but in any 
of our Settlements between the bs, wa we 
might have Coffee in as t Perfection as in 
its Native Country even towards the 
Southermoſt Parts of Carolina; for it is experi- 
enc'd in your Garden near Croydon, which is 
near the ſame Latitude with London, viz. 72 
Deg. and a half North Latitude, the ordinary 
Plants of Countries aboye 16 Deg. more gen 

war 
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ward. thrive very well, without . Shelter; 3 60 
that I ſee no room to doubt of the good Sye. 
ceſs of the Coffee-Tree, if it is only moy'd 10 
or 11 Deg. more North than its Native Place, 
eſpecial hy fee both Taiman and Carolina 2 
N orth Latitude, and conſequently the Time of 
the Sun's Progreſs towards them is the f 
though the Spring of the firſt is a little ſooner 
than fl other; 1 yet am of Opinion, that the 
Places which lie without the Tropics only five 
or ſix Degrees, have always Warmth enough to 
keep Plants that grow naturally about five or fix 
Degrees within the Tropics. 
This being all I can remember of the Coffee 
Tree and its Culture in the Gardens at Amſer- 
dam, I ſhall proceed to give you a Liſt of al 
the principal Places Names, & rom whence we 
may expect to receive Plants, and mark to 
cach of them their Degree of Latitude, whe- 
ther North or South, which I ſhall think very 
well worth my While to have put in the Order 
you will find it, if it may prove ulctul to you. 


Alphabetical 
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t Alphaberical LIST of the Names of 
Places in the ſeveral Parts of the 
r 


World, with their Degrees of Latitude, 
/ R/T ONS ͤ ⁰ 


\\ th 


1 - . * 
N C * 4 . 


\ 


1 from 49 co 4 North. 5 0 IH) 

4 Azores Iles, from 39 to 37 North. 

Agiers, and the greateſt Part of Barbary Coaſt, 
from 37 to 35 North. | N 

Alexandria, 31 North. 

Aden, 12 North. 

Anboina, 3 South. 

Antegoa, 17 North. n... 

Amazons N from 18 South to the Line. 


„ ld 127 wir » 


Angola, 11 Sout 
K 


Buenos Aires, 35 South. .' 

Barbadoes Ifle, 13 North: 

Brazil, from 35 South to the Line. 

bermudas, 33 North. gs 

Bahama Iſles, from 28 to 22 North. 

Bayador, 26 North. . | 

Byſagos, 11 North. EP: 

Baudera Baſhee in the South of Perſia, 28 
North. | 

Borneo Iſles, from 6 North to the Line, and two 
Degrees South. 
Vo“. II. Aa Banda, 
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Banda, the Nutmeg Iſland, 4 South. 
Bencola, 4 South. * 

Batavia, 7 South. 

Bombay, 19 North. 

Bengale, 23 North. 

Canada, from 50 to 38 North. 
Carolina (North) from 36 to 33 North. 
Carolina (South) from 33 to 30 North. 
Calefornia, from 44. to 23 + North. 
Cuba, from 22 to 19 North. 

Caribbee Iſlands, from 20 to 10 North. 
Cape Verd Iſlands, from 18 to 12 North. 
Canary Iſlands, from 30 to 28 North. 
Cor ſica, 42 North. 

Candia, 35 North. 

Cyprus, 35 North. 

Cambaya, 23 North. 

Cormandel, from 16 to 8 North. 
Camboyda, 14 North. 

Ceylon, from 10 to 6 North. 
Conchinchina, from 20 to 10 North. 
China, from 41 to 20 North. 

Chuſan, 30 North. 

Ceram Iſle, 3 South. 

Curaſan Ifle, 12 North. 

Carthagena, 11 North. 

Cape Horn, 64 South. 

Chiloa Ifles, 42 South. 

Chili, from 44 to 24 South. 

Cape St. Auguſtine, 8 South. 

Cape Frio, 23 South. 


* 


South. 


Cape of Good Hope, or Cape Bona Eſperanza, 34 Y i; 
Cafres, 


Ja 
Ja 
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Cafres, 15 — * : 
* * 
Flrida, from 38 to 24 North... 
France, from fo to 42 and + North. 
hurt Ventura, 28 North.” 

furmoſa Iſle, from 25 to 22 North. 
Firt St. David, 12 North. 

Fort St. George, 13 North. 

— Iſles, 33 South. 


G. 


Gibraltar, 36 North. 

Greece, from 41 to 36 North. 

Cuinea (Upper) from 18 North to the Line. 
Gambia, 13 North. 

Gold Coaf in Guinea, 8 North, 

Guconda, 18 North. | 

Cmbroon, 27 North. 

Guinea (Lower) from 17 South to 3 North. 


H. 


Hiſpaniola, from 20 to 18 and + North, 
Honduras Bay, from 20 to 17 North. 
Huwgary, from yo to 46 North. 

torn Cape, 64. South. 

Hottentot's en. from 34 to 30 South. 


I. 


Ja 2 18 North. 

lah, from 45 to 39 North. 
_y in 73 3 North. 
Japon or 7 5g ® 2 from 40 to 20 North. 
Java from Sto to 6 South. 

Aa 2 Lichon; 
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Ls 
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Lisbon, 39 North. 
Lima, 11 1. | 


1 * 
. . - ww 
M. 


Mona Iſle, famous for odd Plants, 15 North, 
Molucca Iſles, from 10 South to 3 Nath. 
Macaſcar, from 5 South to 1 North. 
Madagaſcar, from 26 to 11 180 
Moſambique, 14 South. 

Maryland, 39 North. 

Mexico (New) from 38 to 28 North. 
Mexico, from 28 to 16 North. 

Madera Hes, 32 North. 

Minorca, 40 North. 

Majorca, 40 North. 

Morocco, 55 North. 

Malaca, from 10 North to 1 South. 
Mindanao, from ↄ to 7 North. 
Mogodor, 35 North. 

Malabar, from 12 to 3 North. 
Mindoro, 13 North. 

Maldive Hes, from 8 North to 3 ae 
Madura Iſle, 7 Soutn. 

Montabay, 2 South. 

Miſf//ippi River Mouth, 28 North." 
Montſerat, 16 Nort g. 125 
Magellan, from 54. to 34 South. 
Mataman, 18 South. 

Monomotapa, 17 South. 


N. 
Newfoundland, from 70 to 48 N orth, 


J 
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Mu- England, from 44 to 1 
New-York, from 41 to 40 
New-Spain, from 17.to 7 N oth, 
Naples, 41 Nort 
Nankin, 32 N orth. 
Nicobar 1ſles, 9 North. 
Nevis Jie, 17 N orth. 


= 
-* % 


=_ 
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Oroonoko River Mouth, 9 North. "OF | 
opens, 41 2. North. | WILLS 
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Penfilvania, 40 North. 

Portugal, from 42 to 37 North. 

Pegu, 18 North. | 

Paragoa, 10 North. 

N Iſles (New) from iT Non f to de 
me.” 

Phillipine Iſles, from 18: to 9 North., 

Pekin, 40 North. 

Porto Bello, 10 North. N 

Paraguai, from 37 to 18 South. 

Peru, from 24 South to 1 North. 


Porto Figuro, 16 South. 


R 


Rio de la b 5s 35 Somth 
Rio Maia 23 


S. 


St. Helena, 15 2 South. 


St. Sebaſtia 22 South. 
_ Aa3 St. 
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St. Salvador, 12 South. | 
St. N South. _ 

Surinam, or. '7 

Spain, from 43 to 36 North. 

Sardinia, from 40 to 39 North. 

Sicily, from 39 to 1 North. 

Scanderone, 36 * North. 

St. Thomas Ie, under the Line. 

Surat, 20 North. | 

Sumatra, under the Line. 

Smyrna, 38 North. ' . - 

Socotra Iſle, 13 North. 

Solar Iſles, about 7 South. 

Siam, 15 North. 

St. Chriſtophers, 17 North. 


T- 


Thoulon, 43 North. 
Tripoli, 32 North. | . 
Turkey in Europe, from 48 to 41 North. 


Ternate, the Ifland where the Clove-Trees grow, 


2 North. 
Timor Iſle, 9 South. 
Trinidad Iſle, 10 North. 
Terra del Fuogo, from 56 to 54 South. 


V. 


Virginia, 37 North. | 

Vera Cruz, in Campeche Bay, 18 North. 

Ventura Forte, 28 North. 

Viſapour, 17 North. 

7 1 Cruz, in the Amazons Country, under the 
ine. 


Taiman 


Lai 


In 
1 
in 
W 
l 
5 
1 
t 
T 
1 
nc 
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m 
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Iaiman in Arabia Felix, the Coffee Country, 20 
North. . - x L 


Z. 


Zanguebar, from 16 South to the Line. 


And now, Sir, that I have given you an Ac- 


count of the Latitudes of Places, I think it 
may not be amiſs to ſend you likewiſe the fol- 
lowing Memorandums, for the Uſe of your 


Gardiners, that they may better underſtand the 


Uſe of the foregoing Lift of Names, by know- 
ing at what Seaſons the Sun is neareſt to any 
Wag Place, and in what Months fartheſt 
0 


m it, that.the Fires may be lated accord- 
ingly. The Figure annex'd repreſents the Globe, 


with the Equinoctial Line, and the two Tro- 


pics; whereby they will find that the Extent ot 


the Sun's Progreſs is 47 Degrees from the Tro- 


pic of Cancer to the Tropic of Capricorn; and 


that the Sun has its Courſe from Tropic 
Tropic twice every Year: I think it proper, as 
I now talk to Gardiners, who, perhaps, have 


not had the Opportunity of any great Share of 


Learning, to treat them upon this Head in the 
moſt ealy and familiar Way, and talk of the 


Sun's Motion backwards and forwards, which 


they generally believe, rather than to perplex 
them with ſpeaking of the Earth's Motion, which 
they, perhaps, cannot compreheng. 


A a 4 From 


— —— — — 
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titudes have the fame Share af ix as the North 
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_ A.A. toB. in the Figure, is North La. 
titude 

From A. A. to C. is South Latitude. 

From D. to D. we ſhall find the Degrees of 
North Latitude mark'd 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, which 
is near the Southermoſt Part of England, Londen 
is F2 and + Degrees. 

rom E. E. we find the Degrees of South La. 

titude mark d 10, 20, 30, 40, Cr. 

Every Diviſion in that Circle of Degree, 
whether it is mark'd Black or . er is two 
Degrees, or 120 Miles. 

The Sun is upon the Line March 11. and al- 
ſo. upon the ſame Line!Szprember'10 ; ſo that at 
either of thoſe Times the Sun's Influence is e- 
qual on both Sides the Line: All che South La- 


Latitudes. 

The Sun is at che Tropid of Canet, une 11, 
which is the utmoſt Extent of its Cour North- 
ward: 'This Tropic is- 23 Degrees and * North 
of the Line, which, reckoning ſixty Miles to 
each ee, is 1410 Miles between the Tropic 
and the Line, which is the Progreſs of the Sun 
in thirteen Weeks, or a Quarter of a Year; ſo 
that in the Sun's 2 from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the Line, it retreats 15 and + Miles 
every Day, or about 108 Miles per Week; 
which in a Month of 30 Baye! 1s 46 7 Miles or 
above 7 Degrees and =: © - 


For the better explaining of this fog the fol: 
lowing Remarks. 

June 11, the Sun in the Tropic of Canter, or 
23 Degrees and / North Latitude. 


July about the 11th, the Sun about 16 De- 
goes Narth Latitude, | | 


Aug 


AFOPIC ot Cancer. KA - | 


South Pole. 


North, 


Pole. 
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Aiguſt about the ſame Day, about 8 . 
Nack Laie _ l Pi I" 
September about the 11th, upon the Line. 
Oftober about the fame Day, about 8 Degrees 
South Latitude. 
November about the ſame Day, near 16 De- 
grees South Latitude. hr e 
December about the ſame Time, the Sun in 
the Tropic of Capricorn, its fartheſt” Bounds to 
the Southward. 
January about the ſame Day, it has return'd 
or come nearer to us about 5 mg and is 
then near 16 Degrees South Latitude. 3 
February about the ſame Day, the Sun is a» 
bout 8 De South Latitude. 
March about the ſame Day, the Sun is return- 
ed to the Line. | 
April about the ſame Day, the Sun is advanc 
ed to about 8 Degrees North Latitude. 
May about the ſame Day, the Sun isadvanc'd 
to about 16 Degrees North Latitude. | 
From this and the Figure, any one may eaſily 
find out in what Latitude the Sun is in every 
Month, and how it approaches or goes farther 
off the native Country of the Plants we deſign 
to cultivate ; for Example, if we were to keep 
the Nutmeg-Tree, let us look for Banda in the 
foregoirig Sande, and we ſhall find it in 4 
Degrees South; then ſee in the Figure the 
Months when the Sun is neareſt that Place, which 
we ſhall find Seprember and October, and January 
and February; in theſe Months we muſt keep 
Fires in our Stoves, at leaſt up to the Pine-Ap · 
le Heat in Mr. Fowler's Thermometers; and ſo 
deed the Fires muſt be ſtill kept on from the 
firſt lighting in September, till we may place 
them in a glaſs Caſe in Tanners Bark, which 
ka may 
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may begin about the middle of April, and lat 
till the T ime we begin to ry ain in 
September; for we muſt conſider, that Places ſo 
near the Line are always very much under the 
Sun's Influence, though more at ſome Time 
than others; ſa when ſuch Plants are with us, 
we ſhould only give them Air dire&ly from A- 

broad in our hotteſt Days of Summer. 

Suppoſe, in the next Place, we were to 

agate the Tea which grows in China, let us 
PE for China in the foregoing Catalogue, and 
wee ſhall find it extend from 41 to 20 North La- 
titude. I ſhall ſuppoſe that the Tea grows 2 
bout the middle of the Country, which is 30 
Degrees North, or about the fame Latitude with 
South Carolinaz then as we have Plants from 
the South Parts of Carolina, which after a little 
Care to harden them, will ſtand abroad with us, 
I make no doubt but the China Tea, which ap- 
pears to grow about 50 Degrees North, aj 
cw propagated. with us; but eſpecially would 
proſper exceeding well, to be planted in South 
Carolina, from whence we might ſoon bring 
0 6 Quantities, if it was once planted there, 
and make three or four Returns for one China 
Voyage. But as to the propagating of it in 
England, if we were to give it Shelter in the 
Winter, we may ſee by the Figure, that the 
Summers in China are only a little earlier than 
with us, and the Winters are of courſe much 
about the ſame Time; beſides, as 30 Degrees 
are out of the Tropics, there need not be any 
artificial Heat applied, nor any other Care taken 
to preſerve the Ter with us, to give it ſome 
little Shelter in extream froſty Weather; and it 
is a Query whether even that be neceſſary or 
not; for e muſt be careful not to give Heat 
. ob to 
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to 2 Plant that does not require it. This we have 
experienc'd in the propagating of the Caper z 
we us'd to put it into our warmeſt Stoves, and 
took a great deal of Pains with it to no Purpoſe, 
till I ſow'd it in ſome old Walls, and gave it the 
free Air, and then it anſwer'd the End of bear- 
ore as well as it does at Thoulon. 

hile I am ſpeaking of tranſplanting theſe 
Riches from one Place to another, I cannot 
help wondering, that the Cochineel, which is 
plainly an Inſet, is not induſtriouſly propagated 
in our Weſt-Indian Settlements ; ſeeing it might 
be done only by tranſplanting one of the ſort of 
Opuntia's whereon this Inſect has laid its Eggs, 
that alone would ſoon fill a Country with it; 
as well as the Plant neceſſary for 1t to feec 
upon. | 

per a third Example, let us conſider Barba- 
does, whoſe Latitude is 13 North, whether or 
not the Sun in its oc Diſtance from it be 
more than the Sun is from England in the long- 
et Day? We ſhall find by the Figure, that at 
the ſhorteſt Day with us, the Sun is diſtant 
from Barbadoes 36 and + Degrees; but in our 
longeſt Day the Sun is only diſtant from us 2p 
Degrees, which is 7 Degrees and + that the 
Sun is then nearer to us Wa it is to Barbadoes 
at our ſhorteſt Day. I have heard that the Nut- 
meg-Tree was once in Barbadoes, and proſper'd 
very well; and I fee no Reaſon why we _ 
not try it in that Ifland once more, or at leal 
the Cinnamon, which now grows in Ceylon, 
whoſe Latitude is from 10 to 6 North. 
Confidering the Latitude of Jamaica, which 
is 18 North, no Place could better fit the Cof- 
fee-Tree than this ; ſo the moſt Southward of 
the Caribbee Iflands would do very well for the 


3 | Pepper, 
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Pepper, Clove-Trees, and any of the Spice, 
for the Nutmeg grows in 4 Degrees Nort „the 
Cloves in the Iſland Ternata 2 Degrees North 
the Pepper in Borneo 6 Degrees North, as well 
as under the Line. and the Cinnamon at Ceylon 
from 10 to 6 North; ſo I doubt not but th 
will all do well in the South of the Caribbee 
- Ifles, which he in 10 Degrees North, for even 
10 Degrees difference between the Tropics is 
of little Import to Plants which are Natives of 
the torrid Zone. RH” 8 
There is one Example more I think neceſſary 
to offer, and that is, if we receive Plants from 
the Cape of good Hope, we ſhall, if we look in- 
to the Table, find its Latitude to be 34 Degrees 
South, then if we look into the Figure we may 
ſce that the Cape is near 11 Degrees beyond the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and, we may ſuppoſe, has 
much the ſame Influence of the Sun, when the 
Sun 1s in the Tropic of Capricorn, that Gibral- 
tar has from the Sun when it is in the Tropic 
of Cancer; for Gibraltar is in 36 North, as the 
Cape is 34 South : 'Their Winters and Sum- 


mers are directly oppoſite, and that is chiefly | 


what we have to regard in the Management of 
the Cape Plants; we muſt give them what En- 
couragement they have in the Months Novem- 
ber, December, January, and February; for the 
Figure ſhews us the Sun is neareſt to the Cape 
in thoſe Months, and indeed the Plants them- 
ſelves ſhew it us in their Attempts of flowering 
at thoſe Seaſons: But we muſt not ſuppoſe that 
all rhe Plants, we receive from the Cape, are Na- 
tives of that Place ; for there are many ſorts of 
Plants cultivated at the Cape, which are Plants 
of other Countries, ſo we muſt uſe ſome Cauti- 
en in this Affair. 1 
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In the Figure we may obſerve, that in the 
Month of May the Sun is juſt as near us as it is 
in July, and in April as it is in Auguſt, in March 
as in September; and yet though the Sun is equi- 
diftant from us in Jui and May, we N 
the Heat of Fuly is far ſuperior to that of May, 
which I ſuppoſe happens becauſe the Sun has 
had more Time to warm the Earth on our Sid 
and conſequently the Body of Air; but I think 
I have ſaid enough upon this Head to render my 
Scheme intelligible, and ſhall only add, that it. 
is my. Wiſh, that every one who goes abroad to 
the Countries where thoſe extraordinary Plants 
are, which I have mention'd, would be induſ- 
trious to bring them to us, that in due Time 
they may be render'd uſeful. I cannot ſuppoſe, 
indeed, that a Ship will put ſo far out 15 her 
Way, upon her Return from an Eaſtern Voy- 
age, as to leave Plants at any of our Settlements 
in America; but let the Plants be brought to 
England, there to be kept till a proper Oppor- 
tunity offers to ſend them to the Places del 'd 
for them; the new Stoves that are lately Bulle 
will preſerve them, if ſuch Inſtructions as theſe; 
be followed, let them come from what Latitude 
they will; nor let any one deſpair of Succeſs, 
though they have not Stoves immediately of 

their own to put the Plants into which th 

bring over, ſo long as there is ſuch a Garden as 

Mr. Fairchild's at Hoxton, near London, where 

ſuch Things may be immediately taken Care of, 

and manag'd with Skill. I remain, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 
R. BRADLEY. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


A Method of — Orange-Trees in 
England, ſ as to make them thrive and 


bear more profitable Fruit than has yet 
ripen'd with us by the ordinary Prac- 
tice. 


JHOUGH we have ſeveral very fine 
iy Orangeries in England, which pro- 
Al B84 duce Abundance of Fruit, yet as that 
PFruit has not always the Advantage 
of ſufficient Nouriſhment from the 
Tree, and the Tree is not without Hazard of 
being curb'd in its Vigour by Accidents, which 
often happen in the common Way of Practice, 
it may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of plant- 
ing Orange-Trees in the natural Ground, as we 
may obſerve them now growing in Sir Nicholas 
Carew's Gardens at Bedington, in Sarry, where 
they always fruit in great Quantity, and bring 
their Fruit to extraordinary Perfection, without 
being ſubject to the Inconveniences which too 
frequently attend thoſe 'Trees that are cultivated 
in Tubs, Pots or Caſes ; ſuch as chilling the 
Roots, frequent occaſions of Shifting, want of 
the neceſſary Quantity of Water, or having too 
much of it; while theſe that are planted in Au 
na 
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natural Ground are free in Growth, nor loſe 
their Vigour by ſhifting, or can be ſulje& to 
wy Terps 3 Ape from 29 roſt, 

which may be as w guar againſt, as F the 
were to be ſet into a Green- Houle, \ F 
Therefore I think what I ſhall now trat of 
may be uſeful, not only in Ergland, but . about 
Paris too, where this ſort of Fruit is ſo ligh 
priced, that I have paid too Livres for three m- 
ones, which were not larger than con- 

mon Walnuts; ns þ were the Growth of ſone 
Orangery of that Province, for the Pari ſſan 
have not commonly the Advantage of receiving 

this Fruit from Lisbon. | 

When I was at Bedington on purpoſe to take 
this View, I obſerv'd ſome Orange-Trees which 
had been tranſplanted from Caſes into the Ground 
near the great Trees, about three Years before 
the Year 1719, and thoſe were grown above 
three times as much as any Tree I ever faw 
grow in a Pot or Caſe in that Proportion of 
Time ; as I judge from a Plant the Gardiner 
ſhew'd me, which he ſaid was of the ſame Term 
of Growth with the reſt, but was then a ſmall 
Tree in Compariſon with thoſe in the natural 
Ground. | 
The Conſervatory for theſe Plants in the 
Winter ſhould be a kind of Frame, which may 
be taken to pieces, and carried quite away in 
the Summer: The Expence of taking down and 
putting up ſuch a regular Frame as I mean, 
would not be cqual to the Expence of Caſes or 
Pots, or even of the extraordinary Attendance 
the Trees would require if they were to grow 
in Pots; and much leſs expenſive would be a 
Frame of ſuch a manner than ſome Green-hou- 
ſes: Beſides, as the Management of * 
N recs 


Trees in Tabs or Caſes is almoſt as different 4 ac 


the Minds of the Gardiners who cultivate them; h 
fo if mere Thould happen an occaſion of chang- ¶ Nc 
ing a Gardiner, the Plants in the natural Ground vi 


would not be ſubject to ſuffer: by a different MW Tr 
Tretment; but thoſe Orange- Trees which are n 
culivated in Tubs, are too frequently ſpoil'd b | 

the different Practice of different Men, as w 
incced as moſt other 1 31 a Garden; ſo 
tht it is to be wiſh'd a Gardiner might be con- 
ſtunt in one Buſineſs, .  _ 
If we have a Mind to cultivate Orange- Trees 
in the natural Ground, we may as well plant 
them in Walks, or in the Parterre, as any o- 
cher Tree, only ably". Coverings for them 
of Thatch, and Pannels of double Straw 
Mattreſſes, or ſuch Materials to be fix'd to a 
Frame, as may keep their Roots and Shoots 
from the Froſt in Winter: For in ſome Parts 
of Italy and France, where the Froſts are more 
ſevere for the Time they laſt, than they are in 
England, ſuch Coverings or Shelters as I men- 
tion are us'd with Succels, opening them now 
and then when the Sun-ſhines, and when there 
is no Danger of the Froſts hurting their Roots. 
And we may be aſſur'd of this, that the Trees 
lanted in the natural Ground will not ſo ſoon 
eel the Froſt, as thoſe in Tubs and Caſes; and k 
an Orange-Tr cc will certainly, in this Calc, do or 
well, if we only keep it from the Froſt. w 
While I am upon this Head, 1 cannot help WW ty 
taking Notice * a very ingenious Contrivance B 
for helping decay'd Oran 7 15 of Mr. Philip if 0 
Miller, Gardiner to the Company of Apotheca- v 
Ties, at the Phyſick-Garden at Chelſea. His Way Nc 
of reſtoring decay'd Orange-Trees, will add to I n 
our preſent Delight in cultivating them, 10 
2 N 0 
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alſo afford us ſome Proofs of the Advantages 
which thoſe Plants receive, when they draw their 
Nouriſhment from a large Fund of Earth; which 
will appear to be much ſuperior to that which 
Trees canreceive, when they are under the Con- 
fnement of a Pot or Caſe. 

Mr. Miller tells me, that ſome Orange-Trees 
were once ſo disfigured by ill Management, that 
they were judg'd by ſome unlearned Perſons to 
be of little br no Value; but that he obſerv'd in 
them ſuch a promiſing Aſpect, that he reaſon- 
ably! concluded, though they had: then none of 
the moſt gay Appearance; they had Virtue. e- 
nough in them to be improv d and become va- 
luable with a little Aſſiſtance; to this End; he 
thought it neceſſary to conſult their natural 
Mode of Growth, and treat them, if poſſible, 
in their own Way, as well with regard to De- 
fer of Heat, as neceſſary Liberty; for the firſt 
he preſcrib'd a glaſs Caſe well expos d, in which 
he directed a hot Bed of Tanniers Bark, ſuch as 
| have mention'd under the Head of the Ananas, 
u order'd at Richmond by Mr. Telende; he prun- 
ed their Heads, waſh'd and examin'd their Roots, 
and laid them in Water for a convenient Time, 
to make good the Loſs they had ſuſtain'd. 
When this was done he planted them in Baſ- 
lets of proper Earth, and fill'd up the Diviſi- 
ons between them with the ſame Soil, which 
was a ſure Way of giving the Roots due Liber- 
ty of ſearching for their Nouriſhment ; for the 
Baskets would admit of a cloſe Communication 
of the Roots with the Body of Earth, which 
was laid between them, and that Earth had no 
nouriſhing Quality in it that. the Roots could 
dot draw thorough the Baskets; the Conſe- 

Vou, II. B b quence 
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uence was, the Trees for the moſt part made 
hoots of two Foot, and ſome near three Foot 
long the ſame Summer, and produc'd Bloſſoms, 
I had once a Trial of the ſame kind, except; 
only. that my Plants were in Pots, and the 
were in Baskets; but, I confeſs, though mine 
w well, yet they were not ſo vigorous x 
r. Miller's, for I ſuppoſe my Trees wanted that 
Fund of Nouriſhment which gave the Trees, 
he mentions,. their Excellence of Shoot ; but 
beſides this Advantage to the Trees, the Baſ- 
kets they are-planted in, if they are ſtrong, will 
revent any Check at the Time of moving ſuch 
Trees to another. Place, when otherwiſe th 
muſt have been baulk'd in their Health and Vi- 
gour. 


To Mr. R. S. concerning the ordering of 
Orange-Trees brought from Genoa. 


S 7 R, 
HE Orange-Trees I have ſent you, which 
came from Genoa, ſeem to in good 


Health, their Bark is freſh, and the Shoots of 
the Head are ſtrong, full and green: I took 
them out of the Cheſt upon their Arrival, for 
fear of their getting the Muſt or Moldinels, 
which might have 1njur'd them; and from the 
Day I took them out of the Cheſt, to the Time 
the Carrier went from London, I laid them up- 
on the Earth in a ſhady Place in a Wood, which 
help'd to keep them in good Order, by the Cor- 
reſpondence they had. with the Effluvia or Va- 
| | pour 
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ou riſing from the Earth. I give you this 
elation, becauſe when your next Parcel of O- 
fange- Trees come to London, they may be treat- 
n 
Voyage to your Country- houſe; ial 
if Caen Shoots of the Heads of rg ons 
are any Way dried; for then by laying of the 
Trees upon moift Ground, where a moiſt Va- 


is 1 * „they will recover and 

ll themſelves, o as to become fit for Vegeta- 
tion; but when they are very dry in their Shoots, 
and by Way of copy they are immediately 
plung'd into Water, as the common Practice is, 
they are often overburden'd with watery Parts; 
which, though ſuch Treatment may make them 
appear healthful for a Month or two, it com- 
monly ends in Sickneſs; for this ſudden Refreſh- 
ment only ſatisfies them for a little Time, but 
the gentle Refreſhings of the Vapour, which 
gradually fills their Parts; may be afterwards im- 
47 y hying them ſome Hours in Water. 
t is ſome what like the Caſe of Animals, who 
have been a long Time without Proviſions, and 
when they come ſuddenly into Plenty, over- 
charge their Stomachs, ruin their Conftiru- 
tion; but when Creatures become thus half- 
fary'd, we find, that if their Aliment is diſtributed 
to them by gentle Degrees, they recover their 
Health ad . | | 
But ſuppoſing; the Trees to he in as healthful 
State as any that come from Abroad, we ſhould 
let both their Stem, Roots and Branches par- 
take of the Moiſture or Vapour of the Earth, 
two or three Days before we plunge them in 
Water, and then to lay them three or four Hours 
or more in a Pond or River, according to their 
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Bigneſs, will prepare them for planting: When 
this is done, prune off only ſuch Roots and 
Shoots as are dead or wounded z and at ey 
Wound, either in Wound or Shoot, lay on ſome 
ſoft Wax, or other ſuch ſoft Plaiſter, that the 
Circulation of the Sap may not be interrupted; 
but by no means cut off any of the live Roots 
or Wood, for that contributes to make the 
Tree ſhoot weak and fickly, as I have experi- 
enc'd. The Trees I have had from Abroad, I 
have always planted with their Shoots on as they 
came over, though it was not agreeable to the 
common Practice; and in three Years Time, 
they have made extraordinary Heads, far exceed- 
ing thoſe that were cut: But then the ſecond 
Year of their Growth, I prun'd off ſuch of their 
Shoots as grew diſorderly ; for then the Trees 
had got Strength, and were more able to bear 
wounding, than in their firſt ſickly Year. 
When they are prepar'd for planting, wema 
either ſet them in Baskets, and plunge the Bal- 
kets in Earth upon a gentle hot Bed, or elle ſet 
them in a well prepar'd Bed of fine Earth; or, 
according to Cuſtom, plant them in Pors, and 
ſet them in a hot Bed, or in a glaſs Caſe: But 
which ever Way we take, we could ſhade the 
Stems and Branches from the great Heat of the 
Sun; for too much Hcat of the Sun prevents 
them in their Growth. 
The firſt Way I mention of planting in Ba- 
kets is, I think, the beſt, and I recommend it to 
you before either of the reſt: But be ſure in 
ouſing them in the Winter, allow them room 


enough. | 


You 
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Vou may prune them more when they have 
gather'd Strength. I am, | 


Str, 
70 1 you moſt bumble Servant, 
X. BRADLEY. 


A Remedy for Otange-Trees, and other 
Trees, that are troubled with ſlipping off 
their Bark. brit | 

A Curious Gardiner ſends me Word that he 
has large Orange-'Frecs, which, from Time 
to Time, fling off their Bark in Flakes of about 

a Foot long ; the Diftemper ſhews itſelf by a 

Speck of Gum iſſuing out of the Bark, and in 

a ſhort Time after, the Bark flies from the 

Wood; and at the ſame Time great Numbers 

of ſmall black Inſects are diſcover d between the 

Wood and Bark. What is the Remegyt N 
The Method I propoſe to Remedy this Evil, 

is, firſt, to cut the diſtemper'd Bark from the 

Wood, till there is nothing to be diſcern'd in 

the Wound, but Health and Freſhneſs, without 

any Spots, then waſh the bare W ood with Wa- 
ter, wherein Tobacco Stalks have been boil'd: 

Let the Water at that Time be a little warm. 
To prepare the Water; take about one Pound 

of Tobacco-Stalks, and boil it for this Uſe in a 

Gallon of Water, about a quarter of an Hour: 

It is a ſovereign Remedy againſt Inſects, and 

elpecially thoſe in the Bark of Trees, as well-as 

thoſe in Skins of Animals. ry, 
| B b 3 When 
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| When this is done, take ſome Camphire, beat 
very ſmall, and apply the Powder to the naked 
Wood, two or three Inches above and below 
the Inciſion; which may be done, by eme a 
Linen Cloth in melted Bees-Wax and Rozin, 
and, while it is warm, ſtrowing the Powder u 
on it; and then immediately applying the Plai. 
ſter to the Place, and binding it on with Baß 
upon the diſtemper'd Part; this will deſtroy even 
the Eggs of thoſe Inſects, and when it has been 
on about a Year, take it off; and then you may 
uſe Cow-dung, if you pleaſe, to ſupply the 
Place. 'The two Ingredients, which I mention 
in this Caſe, have deſtroy'd many kinds of In- 
ſects that infeſt Plants; and from the Experi- 


ence I have had of them, I doubt not, but this 


Diſtemper of the TED When this is 
done, we may water the Heads of the Tree 
now and then, with an Infuſion of Tobacco: 
Stalks in Water. 


Preſcription will have a good Effect upon this 


Of propagating the Lemon and Orange- 
Tree by Layers, and of a new hot Bea, 
NC. 


To Mr. Bradley. 


rar Oporto, Octob. 22, 1723, 
SR, 


4 


Return you many Thanks for your accept- 
able Letter of Anguſt 1 7, O. F. with your 
her Directions in the Culture of the Pinc- 
Apple, 


I 
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Apple, which, as near as poſſible, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve. Of three Thermometers ſent me over, 
two have unfortunately been broke in the Voy- 
age; that which eſcap'd, was what you had 
mark'd the Height of the Spirit, London, May 2, 
I have made diverſe Obſervations by it; ſome- 
times I had in the Morning near fifteen Degrees 
leſs Heat than at Noon; and the hotteſt Days 
this Year, at Noon, the Spirits roſe to the very 
io of the Tube, that it was impoſſible to 
make any Obſervations. I plac'd another Ther- 
mometer by your's, which came from Holland, 
and had the Degrees mark'd on it; and though 
it was fix'd in a good Dial-board a quarter of an 
Inch deep; yet I found likewiſe, that the Sun 
had too great an Influence on the Spirit, and 
made it riſe too high; that I am of Opinion, 
ſeeing thoſe Thermometers require to be hun 
out in the Air, the Tube of them ſhould be ſo 
fix'd, to hinder the Power of the Sun, elſe there 
will be no Rule. Our Summer this Year has 
been exceſſive hot; thoſe that have liv'd in Bra- 
zi, confeſs we have had for ſome Days as warm 
Weather here as they. Our Summer Seaſon has 
laſted longer than uſual this Year, there having 
fallen no Rain till to Day for ſeveral Months; 
but however, the Weather with it continues fe 
warm, that the Thermometer remains at 35 De- 
rees; and, I am of Opinion, the coldeſt Sea- 
on here, when we have ſmall Froſts, is never 
more than yo Degrees; but of this I ſhall be a 
better Judge, by the Obſervations during the 
Winter Seaſon. 

In the Management of the Pine-Apple this 
Year, I have been —_— in the greateſt Heats 
entirely to ynſhelter the Plants, elſe the Sun 

B b 4 would 
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When this is done, take ſome Camphire, beat 
very ſmall, and apply the Powder to the naked 
Wood, two or three Inches above and below 
the Inciſion; which may be done, by qe a 
Linen Cloth in melted Bees-Wax and Roꝛin, 
and, while it is warm, ſtrowing the Powder u 
on it; and then immediately applying the Plai. 
ſter to the Place, and binding it on with Baß 
upon the diſtemper'd Part; this will deſtroy even 
the Eggs of thoſe Inſects, and when it has been 
on about a Year, take it off; and then you may 
uſe Cow-dung, if you pleaſe, to ſupply the 
Place. 'The two Ingredients, which I mention 
in this Caſe, have deſtroy'd many kinds of In- 
ſects that infeſt Plants; and from the Experi- 
ence I have had of them, I doubt not, but this 
Preſcription will have a good Effect upon this 
Diſtemper of the Orange-Tree. When this is 
done, we may water the Heads of the Tre 
now and then, with an Infuſion of Tobacco: 
Stalks in Water. Ws 


Of propagating the Lemon and Orange- 
| thy by Layers, and of a new hot Bea, 
NC. 


To Mr. Bradley. 


Opor to, Octob. 22, 1723. 
8 7 Ry 


I. you many Thanks for your accept- 
able Letter of Anguſt 17, O. S. with your 
irther Directions in the Culture of the Pinc- 
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Apple, which, as near as poſſible, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve. Of three Thermometers ſent me over, 
two have unfortunately been broke in the Voy- 
age; that which eſcap'd, was what you had 
mark'd the Height of the Spirit, London, May 2, 
I have made diverſe Obſervations by it ; ſome- 
times I had in the Morning near fifteen Degrees 
leſs Heat than at Noon; and the hotteſt Days 
this Year, at Noon, the Spirits roſe to the very 
Top of the Tube, that it was impoſſible to 

e any Obſervations. I plac'd another Ther- 
mometer by your's, which came from Holland, 
and had the Degrees mark'd on it; and though 
it was fix'd in a good Dial-board a quarter of an 
Inch deep; yet J found likewiſe, that the Sun 
had too great an Influence on the Spirit, and 
made it riſe too high; that I am of Opinion, 
ſeeing thoſe Thermometers require to be hun 
out in the Air, the Tube of them ſhould be ſo 
fix d, to hinder the Power of the Sun, elſe there 
will be no Rule. Our Summer this Year has 
been exceſſive hot; thoſe that have liv'd in Bra- 
zil, confeſs we have had for ſome Days as warm 
Weather here as they. Our Summer Seaſon has 
laſted longer than uſual this Year, there having 
fallen no Rain till to Day for ſeveral Months; 
but however, the Weather with it continues ſe 
warm, that the Thermometer remains at 35 De- 

z and,'I am of Opinion, the coldeſt Sea- 
on here, when we have ſmall Froſts, is never 
more than 70 Degrees; but of this I ſhall be a 
better Judge, by the Obſervations during the 
Winter Seaſon. 

In the Management of the Pine-Apple this 
Year, I have been oblig'd, in the greateſt Heats 
entirely to unſhelter the Plants, elſe the Sun 

| B b 4 would 
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would have ſcorched them up: One of them 
this Summer was very ſickly, and had like to 
have dy d; but about two Months ago I took 
the Plant out of the Pot, and planted in the 
Earth, which was heated at the Bottom with a 
little freſh Horſe-dung, which has recover'd it; 
the other has ſhot very vigorouſly, and I doubt 
not, but, with Care, to ſce Fruit from it the 
next Year. I thank you for your Advice con- 
cerning the Uſe of dry'd Sea-Sand. I am now 
about making my W inter Frame for the A 

and defign it in the following manner: To make 
it four Foot deep, the firſt two Foot to be the 
hotteſt Dung well ramm' d in, upon that a Foot 
and half of Sea-Sand, dry'd and heated as you 
order, and the _ {ix Inches, in which the 
Pots are fix'd, of dry Cork Duſt when it is 
burnt, which is of a very hot Nature. The 
Tanners in this Country make uſe of the Bark 
of the Cork Tree in their Buſineſs, which is 
what Bark remains to the Tree after the Cork 


is taken off; bur there are ſo few of them, that 


it is difficult to get enough; however, I ſhall 
make a ſmall Experiment of it as to Heat. The 
Ananas laſt Year thriv'd well enough in a hot 
Bed only, during the Winter. We want thoſe 
Things you can eafily procure; but however, 
Nature in ſome Meaſure ſupplies it through the 
Goodneſs of the Climate. ; am glad you de- 
ſign to try the laying of Orange- Trees in the 
Ground, I am aſſur'd it will ſucceed : Our Way 
of increaſing Lemon or Orange-Trees is by 


| earthing up a Branch, and peeling off a little of 


the Bark of that Part of the Branch which 1s 
in the Earth, to make it ſtrike Root the ſoon- 
cr; by thoſe Means, when it has got Rane th 

| ranch 


Branch . iS 1 4 _= a good new 
Tree, although it has Bloſſoms, and green and 
we Fruit bin it, for the Lad Ice bloſ⸗ 
ſoms and bears all the Year throughout: The 
Way of budding and graffing thoſe Trees on 
wild Stocks is found here too tedious. As Le- 
mons of late V ears here have bore a great Price, 
it has induced the Owners to endeayour to pro- 
te and increaſe that Fruit as much as poſſi- 
le: The largeſt and faireſt Fruit of that ſort, is 
graffed on a Citron Stock. I am truly, 
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Your obliged humble Servant, 
John Clarke, Jun. 


The foregoing Letter furniſhes us with ſuch 
Obſervations as my Reader could not excuſe m 
paſſing by, in a Work of this Nature, whic 
aims at the Good as well as the Amuſement of 
the Curiousz and though the laying of Orange 
and Lemon-Trees is in this firſt publiſh'd, yet 
conſidering the Reaſon of the Thing, I won- 
der it has not been practisd generally before this 
Time; for almoſt every one knows, that her « 
a Branch of a Tree in the Ground, will occaſi- 
on it to ſtrike Root; and then, why ſhould the 
Orange and Lemon-Trees be alone neglected ? 
for had it been try'd, I am convinc'd it would 
have been ſucceſsful, not only from the Aſſur- 
rance given by the curious Gentleman who gives 
us this Letter, but from the Experience of Wil- 
liam Thornton, Eſq; at Bloxham in Lincolnſhire, 

1 In 
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in whoſe Gardens, among many other fine Ex. 
periments of his, I found this Method us'd fue. 
ceſsfully ; but this Gentleman abounds ſo much 
in Rarities of this kind, as well as new Improye. 
ments in Husbandry, that to mention them 2 
they ſhould be, would almoſt make a Volume 
of themſelves ; and had it been my Fortune to 
have known the Maſter of ſo happy a Geniy, 
I doubt not but to have found as much Improve- 
ment from his Converſation; for Opus Arti fim 
probat; but this en Paſſant. 
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CH AP. VIII. 


Of the Improvement of Flowers, in an 
Account of Nanunculas raisd from 
Seeds by Mr. William Potter, Gardiner, 
at Mitcham in Surry. In a Letter to 


J. S. E/q; 


SIR, 
x 3H HEN I laſt had the Happineſs of 
pour Company, you defir'd I would, 
gas Occaſion offer'd, ſend you an 
Account of ſuch Curioſities as oc- 
— curr'd to me in the Way of Gar- 
dening; and I have now the good Fortune of 


v1 


with, either at Home or Abroad, and, I doubt 
not, but it will be the more acceptable to you, 

as * are a Lover of Flowers. 
was lately at Mitcham in Surry, to view a 
Collection ot ſeedling Ranuncula's rais'd there 
by Mr. William Potter, a Gardiner, having firſt 
heard of their Excellence from ſeveral of our 
beſt Judges, who had ſeen them in the Strength 
of their Bloom. I confeſs, among all that I 
have eyer ſecn pf the Ranunculus Kind, I have 
yet 
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yet never met with any that were ſo agreeable 
to me, either in Beauty of Colours, Variety of 
Make, or Largeneſs of Bloſſom; and though 

there are many hundred diſtinct ſorts of them, ] 
am yet puzzled to ſay which of them pleasd 
me beſt: There are many of them which haye 
all the Properties that we could expect in 1 

ood Flower; and the others are ſo widely dif. 
Brent from whatever has been ſeen in England, 
that they ſhine in ſuch Properties as my Know- 
ledge of Flowers could never give me Hopes of 
expecting; ina Word, they are Nonpareils, and 
deſerving of a much better Character than I am 
capable of giving them. YO 7h 

Their Colours are of all ſorts, in ſeveral De- 

rees, from the cleareſt White to the darkeſt 
Purple but the Azure- blue is only wanting, to 
carry them through all the Colours, to the deep- 
cit Black. Some of theſe Flowers are of one 
Colour alone, others with their Petals or Flower» 
Leaves, (trip'd with various Colouts which mark 
quite through, as the Carnations do,. which arc 
call'd Flakes. Some are powder'd or pounc'd 
with the gayeſt Colours, like the Carnations cal- 
led Picketees. Others again are ting'd on the 
Edges with Varieties of Colours ; and ſome 
have their Centers ſtain'd with Colours directly 
oppoſite to thoſe of their other Leaves. 

As for the Make or Figure of theſe Flowers, 
there are ſome ſhap'd like the Ranunculus, call'd 
the Turks Turbant, and ſuch ſorts as we have u- 
ſually cultivated in our Gardens, extreamly dou- 
ble, and blow very tall; others take the Form 
of Roles of ſeveral kinds, and have their Flower 
Leaves of that Shape, and diſpos'd in that man- 
ner. Some again are ſhap'd like the African 
Marygold, and others like the French Marygold, 

even 
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wen reſembling theſe in their Colours. Some 
lower like double Anemone's, and others like 
the fineſt double Poppies, bringing Bloſſoms as 
large as Peonies. Some are of a Star-like Fi- 
oure, and others turning their Leaves back, fo 
to form the Figure of a Globe: And there 
are many, of ſuch odd Figures, that I know not 
what to compare them with. | 
The greateſt Part of theſe Flowers blow near 
two Foot high, and branch liberally from the 
Root; ſo that it is not rare for one Root to 
bring near forty Flower-Buds to bloſſom with 
_> Strength: The manner of their Growth, 


and bringing their Bloſſoms, is much like that 


of the great yellow Ranuncula's of the Mea- 
dows, which hold in Flower near three Months, 
and are "ery hardy. 

Many of theſe are Semi-Doubles, which bear 
Seeds that ripen well, and come out of the 
Ground with little Trouble; and ſome of theſe 


are extraordinary, for having their Seed-bearing 


Veſſels of a bright yellow Colour : Bur it is an 
endleſs Work to mention every remarkable Dif- 
ference in them; you ſhould ſee them, to admire 
them enough. 

Though the Original of theſe Flowers came 
from Per/ia, I find the Offspring are very hardy, 
and reſiſt the Froſts, even better than our old 
forts of Ranuncula's, and will flouriſh any where, 
if the Ground be rightly prepar'd for them. 


The natural Soil in Mr. Potter's Garden is 
Merry light, with a gravelly Bottom; but his 


lower-Beds arc made with the following Mix- 
ture, which he gives me leave to mention, that 
every one may have the ſame Succeſs that he has 
had, in blowing this ſort of Flower. It con- 
liſts of rotted Leaves, rotted Wood, aſt Kt 


Horſe- 
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Horſe-Dung, and ſome of the Surface of the 
natural Earth; which he gathers altogether by 
pery fine for his Bed, r kehr in gar 
| ne er it Has lain toge 
— Time. And when theſe are prepar d, 
he plants his Roots about Michaelmas, ſo as to 
bury the Bud of the Root about two Inches and 
half deep. When they > *n to come out of 
the Ground, we may ſhetter them in 
Weather with Mats; and, as they begin to riſe 
Cover the Bed with a freſh Coat of the aforeſaid 
Earth, about half an Inch thick, which will 
greatly ſtrengthen the Roots, and eſpecially help 
the new forming Roots or Off- ſets: But this 
muſt be done carefully, without injuring the 
Leaves or their Stalks; for every bruis'd or bro- 
ken Stalk injures the Root, till the Plants come 
to flower, and even then too, if the Bloſſoms 
are frequently crop'd. There is one Reaſon in 


2 


particular for the coating the Beds with a little 


freſh Earth, which is, that the Ranunculus Root 
which is put into the Ground, . 
its Off- ſets near an Inch above it, and as they 
grow, the Mother-Root decays; and even thelc 
new Roots help the good bloſſoming of the 
Plant, becauſe they join with the Flower-Stalk, 
and help to nourith it, as well as receive Nou- 
riſhment from it; and therefore this freſh Earth 
helps both them and the Flowers. 

Now, when I conſider that your Soil is very 
ftrong and binding, I ſhall take the Freedom to 
offer you a little Advice from my own Practice: 
in a Soil which was ſo ſtiff, that it was judg'd 
fit for nothing but making of Bricks, and even 
upon ſuch 4 Soil I had we ic Succeſs, in 
the Culture of Ranuncula's, though it is ſuppo- 
fed by many, that a Clay Country will 17 blow 

| a Kanun- 
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a Ranunculus, or even ſuffer it to live, although 
the Beds are prepar'd with proper Soil. I con- 
fels, was the common Method of preparing Beds 
in fuch a Soil to be follow'd, we muſt expect 
the Roots to be deſtroy'd, or to produce very 
weak Flowers; for the uſeful Way of making 
theſe Beds, is to dig deep Trenches in this clay 
Ground, and fill thoſe Trenches with good light 
fifted Mould, which Practice I find to be wrong; 
for if we once dig Trenches in clay Groun 
they ſerve only to receive and hold all the Wa- 
ter that falls; ſo that the fine Earth which is 
put into them becomes a perfect BOB, which 
corrupts and chills the Roots, althongh they are 
planted ſomewhat above where the Surface of 
the Clay reaches; yet this muddy and ſtanding 
Water at the Bottom has ſurely an unwholeſom 
Vapour which riſes from it; and the Earth, in 
the upper Part of the Bed, is kept fo continu- 
ally moiſt by the Wet below, that a Ranuncu- 
lus cannot, by any Means, endure it; and I have 
experienc'd, that the beſt Drains that can be 
made from theſe ſort of Beds cut in Clay, will 
not ſufficiently drain them of the Wet they re- 
ceive, even — the Ground lieg ꝑpon a hang- 
mg Level. I therefore find it le in ſuch 
Ground, only to take off the ſuperficial Soil 
which covers it, three or four Inches deep, with- 
out entering the Clay, and then lay a little Coat 
of Sea. Coal Aſhes, or for want of them, ſome 
Lime Rubbiſh, and upon any of theſe, to raiſe 
my Bed about nine Inches or a Foot thick, with 
good prepar'd Earth, ſuch as I have mention'd 
above, or as I us'd to do about one third Part 
ſandy Loam, as much old Melon Earth, and the 
reſt rotted Wood and Leaves ; but theſe muſt 
be well mix'd together, and ſifted before we uſe 
N. 
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it. But I have had very. good Succeſs likewiſe 
in making my Beds for Ranuncula's of Mould 
that I, have, taken out of great Woods; I mean 
the Parings of the Surface, which has been chief. 
ly rotted Leaves and Wood, that has lain there, 
1 ſuppoſe, many Vears. The Reaſon I choſe 
that Soil, was, becauſe I obſery'd the common 
Ranunculus call'd Pilewort, grew and proſper'd 
in it wondertully : And a Gardiner at Acton, who 
made his Ranunculus-Beds of old Tanners-Bark, 
had his Ranuncula's proſper ſo well in it, that he 
had ſeldom leſs than eight or ten Roots En- 
creaſe, for every one he put into the Ground, 


I muſt obſerve likewiſe, that the Paths or 


Alleys between theſe Beds ſhould be fill'd up 
with Sea-Coal Aſhes, or Lime, or Brick-Rub- 
biſh, or Sea-Sand, to draw the ſuper-abundant 
Moiſture from the Beds, and keep the Ground 
about them as dry as may be; or elſe, if theſe 
are difficult to be had, we may lay the Alleys 
with Graſs-turf, which will likewiſe help to 
keep the Beds dry inthe Winter, which the Ra- 
nuncula's require. The raiſing the Beds thus 
upon the Top of the Clay, will ſuffer the Wet 
that falls to paſs away without incommoding the 
Plants, and qu may then expect a good Shew 
of Flowers. I have known this kind of Flower 
blow extreamly well under a South Wall. Iam, 


STR 
Your moſt bumble Servant, 
Richard Bradley. 
CHAP. 
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Seventy ſix Obſervations and Experiments 
concerning MANURIN,G; PLAN TING; 
GRAF HIN, and PRUNING of Trees, 


with the beſt Method of gathering and 
prerumg the Brut, by JM. El 


1 ” 


E2M% HOUGH we frequently meet with 
YES 8 concerning the 
Culture of Fruit- trees, yet it is ob- 

a= ſcryable, that every Day produces 

ſome improving Diſcovery amo 

the Curious. In the Time of my Practice f 

have pick d up the following Remarks, which, 

| think, will be of Service to every one who is 

a Lover of good Fruit. 


"+ "SS. # 6 
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| Obſervation I. Witti bs 


If any Branch in the middle of the Tree riſes 
with too much Luxunance above the reſt, in 
full ſappy Wood, we muſt cut it off cloſe to 
the Body of the Tree, bur with Regard, we do 
not injure the Bark of the great Wood we take 
it from; for ſuch a Wound would endanger the 
Health of the Tree, the wounded Part would 

Vor. II. C be 
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be a long Time recovering, and be ſubject to 
canker. | 


Obſervation II. 


We likewiſe muſt obſerve, that Trees ſhould 
be pruned but once in a Year, which I know iz 
very contrary to common Practice for there are 
too many People who are never without their 
Knife in their Hand; the continual Pruni 
makes a Tree ſhoot into falſe Wood, and miſ- 
carry of its Buds defign'd for Fruit; it inter- 
rupts the free Paſſage of the Sap to ſuch Buds, 
by diverting it to ſupport the wounded Parts of 
the Tree, and ſo we loſe the Benefit which 
would ariſe from the preparing Buds for Bloſ- 
ſom, which otherwiſe might have been fruitful 
the ſucceeding Year. 'The Reaſon why Trees 
ſhoot more in Wood when they have been large- 
ly prun'd, than they did before, is becauſe the 

oot had fill'd itſelf with Juices proportionable 
to the Nouriſhment its ſtanding Branches re- 
uir'd; but when many of them are cut away, 
the fame Fund of radical Juice goes to the 
Nouriſhment of the remaining Buds, that other- 
wiſe was deſign'd to nouriſh as many more, per- 
haps: So that then we may ſuppoſe, if the Ba- 
lance was equal between the Buds cut off, and 
thoſe remaining upon the Tree, the remaining 
Buds might juſt produce the ſame Weight of 
Wood, that the Shoots of that Year would have 
done, had the Tree not been prun'd. 


Obſervation 
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Ob/ervation III. 


When a Tree is in good Order, we muſt rake 
Care not to prune ir too cloſe, or take away 
too much Wood within Side, as ſome are too 
apt to do, leaving a Dwarf ſometimes naked 
within: It is however neceſſary to allow Air 
between the Shoots which come from the mid- 
dle, in proper Places, for the better Admittance 
of the Sun to ripen the Fruit; and in this Caſe 
we 3 that we may allow the Shoots 
of a arf- Tree more Air in a ſtrong wet 
Ground than in a light ſandy Ground, which by 
its natural Warmth, gives Colour and Taſte to 
thoſe Fruits, which in wet cold Ground would 
de inſipid and good for nothing. 


Olſervation IV. 


The fourth Obſervation is, that Winter Fruits 
ſhould have their Shoots left wider aſunder than 
the Summer Fruits; the latter not wanting the 
Sun as the others do, therefore may be left pret- 
ty full of Wood. We may likewiſe Remark, 
in the pruning of Trees, that ſuch as have made 
weak Shoots ſhould be prun'd betimes, in Ja- 
mary the lateſt z for pruning draws the Sap: 
But thoſe Trees which are very vigorous ſhould 
be prun'd late in the Year, i. e. in April, or e- 
— May, they will bring leſs Wood and more 

rut. | | 
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Obſervation V. 


Me muſt conſider the Climate where we live, 
that we may direct our Practice according to 
the Degree of Cold or Heat; in hot Countries 
the Fruit muſt be gather'd ſooner than in the 
colder Climates, becauſe the Sap has perform d 
its Work ſooner; and the contrary in cold Cli- 
mates, Fruit muſt hang longer upon the Tree 
to ripen; it will keep _—_— for with me it is 
a conſtant Rule, that the longer Fruit can draw 
the Sap, the longer it will laſt; and it is the 
ſame in Nature, when we ſpeak of pruning, or 
of a Plant, or the Culture of Trees, whick We 
would forward or retard : We ſhould gather 
Fruit after a Froſt, for then we are ſure the Sap 
does not help them. 


Obſervation VI. 


In gathering of Fruits, it ſhould be done with 
a great deal of Diſcretion and Patience, takin 
Care that we do not deſtroy the Bloſlom-B 
which are near them, or are join'd to them; for 
the Buds are fram'd for the Fruit of the next 
Year when we gather our Fruit. Apples are 
much harder to gather than Pears, being more 
cloſely faſten'd to the Tree, and their Stalks 
much ſhorter than the Stalks of Pears. 


Obſervation VII. 


In hot dry Years, if the Seaſon is hot about 
Autumn, i. e. in Auguſt and September, our 
Fruits ſhould be gather'd about the beginning 


of October, rather than leave them 6 
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Tree till the End of the Month; for ſuch Fruit 
as has had a large Share of ripening upontthe Tree, 
laſts but little, and is very ſubject to rot; but 
if Auguſt and September be wet and cold, then 
let rhe, Fruit hang upon the Trees till the End 
of Oftober, and they will keep well. This I 
account one of the moſt material Obſervations 
relating to Fruit, though few Gardiners make 
any Account of itz therefore I would have every 
Gentleman, who is a Lover of good Fruit, to 
oblerye the Courſe of the Seaſon, and gather 
his Fruits accordingly ; for if this is not regarded 
the whole Labour of the Year is uſclels 3 all 
our Expence and Care is vain; our Charge and 
Trouble is to get good Fruit, and if we do not 
conſider it at the Time of Harveſt, we loſe all. 
We muſt be likewiſe careful to know our ſorts, 
that we may not loſe them in their Seaſon, and 
without Occaſion ſuſpe&t our Fruit-keepers z 
but without an exact Catalogue of our Fruits 
and Seaſons, we cannot do this; and I thin 
therefore, if the Name of every Fruit was 
written upon ſome Board plac'd over every Tree 
in a Garden, and the Time mark'd of its Ripe- 
neſs, one might be very eaſy on this Scorey and 
r any one that can read, from gathering a 
ruit before its Time; which is too frequentl 
done in Gardens, to the Diſpleaſure of the Mal- 
ter, and the Diſtaſte of the Gatherer. * 


Obſervation VIII. 


When a Tree is full ſet of Fruit, and we ra- 
ther covet ſuch as are fair and good, than a large 
Number of ſuch as are indifferent, we may with 
a pair of ſharp Sciſſars cut off thoſe which are 
moſt weak and ſickly about the middle of their 

3 Stalks, 
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Stalks, which will prevent the weeping, or loſs 
of the Sap: And it the Tree in its firſt or ſe- 
cond Sap tends to ſhoot Abundance of falſe 
Wood, it muſt be pinch'd off while it is tender, 
but never cut while the Sap is flowing; for 

cutting the Tree then it would run into W 

and the Bloſſom-Buds, which the ſecond Sap 
would fill, would thereby be diſappointed and 


miſcarry. 


N. B. The Bloſſom-Buds, I ſpeak of, are 
form'd by the firſt Sap, viz. een April and 
une, and are fill'd by the ſecond Sap, between 
uly and the beginning of October, for opening 
and bearing the following Year. 


Obſervation IX, 


Before we prune our Trees, we muſt conſider 
their Strength, and in proportion to that, we 
muſt cut them into Shape, as well as for bring- 
ing good Fruit. It is an Opinion ſtill prevail 
ing among ſome People, that if Trees are weak, 
they muſt be cut in the Increaſe of the Moon, 
to make them give us ſtronger Waod ; and 
when they are very ſtrong, they muſt be cut in 
the Time of the Moon's Decreaſe, to make 
them bring Abundance of Fruit and leſs Wood: 
oor let every one uſe his own Judgment in this 
Lale. 


Obſervation X. 


We find that ſome Trees are more apt to ſhoot 
into Wood - branches than others; when we 
meet with ſuch ſtr . we muſt 
prune ſo as to leave the Shoots long, and accord- 
ng 
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ing to their Strer let their Shoots remain 
longer or ſhorter; but thoſe Shoots which have 
Bloſſom-Buds upon them in any great Quantity 
muſt be ſhorten'd, that the remaining Buds may 


nouriſh their Fruit the better the Tree 
make good Wood. | 


Obſervation XI. 


It is neceffary in the firſt or ſecond Year after 
the Tree is planted to 1 very ſhort, to make 
it ſhoot or fling into Wood; and if in the ſuc- 
ceeding Years it does not happen to come into a 
bearing Way, but ſtill keeps ſhooting ſtrong 
and unprofitable Branches, as is common wh 
the Rouſſelet, the Bergamotte, the Virgouleuſe, 
and ſome others; then if we prune at all, leave 
every Shoot very long z or rather leave ſuch 
Trees without pruning, for then the Tree will 
certainly ſet to bearing, and the Sap will not 
ſpend it ſelf to no Purpoſe; but when thoſe long 

ranches are knotted with bloſſoming Buds, we 
may break off a convenient Number of them, 
according as thoſe Branches are more or leſs in 
Strength. Of all the ſorts of Pears, there is no 
one which will bear pruning ſo ſhort as the Win- 
ter Bon Chretien; for then it will give large 
brag and upon that we may expect large 
Fruit. 


Obſervation XII. 


About May we ſhould begin to top and pinch 
off the uſeleſs or too vigorous Buds of Trees, 
eſpecially ſuch as are in Eſpalier, or againſt Walls; 
for then the uſeful Shoots will be better nou- 


riſn'd. 
C 4 Obſer- 
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| Obſervation XIII. 


When we prune a Dwarf- tree, we muſt take 
care that its Shoots and Branches on every fide 
be rightly balanced, and equal as -may be, leſt 
the Winds have Power enough over it to {train 
the Roots, or overſet it. \C 


Obſervation XIV. 


Me muſt likewiſe take care in the pruning of 
Dwarf-trees, not to leave any Branches or Shoots 
too near the Ground; for whatever Fruit comes 
upon them, has little taſte, and quickly rots. 


Obſervation XV:- 


In pruning Trees we muſt have Regard to the 
Soil and Climate; if it be wet and cold, the 
Fruit is green and leſs in its Colour, and conſe- 
quently is not ſo well flavour'd: In this Caſe the 
>hoots of a Tree muſt be prun'd free and open, 
that the Rays of the Sun may ' pals freely be- 
tween them; but in light ſandy Grounds, where 
Fruit is always good, though it is ſmaller than 
in the former Lands, the pruning is very differ- 
ent; it ſhould be very little or not at all in 
Pear-trees for in very hot dry Land, the Wounds 
made by pruning recover with Difficulty, and 
in the drieſt Lands, I have ſometimes known 
Pear-trees to periſh entirely by over-pruning. 


Obſervation 
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in the ſame Way; it enlivens 
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- Obſervation XVI. 
When a Tree looks yellow, pluck it up, with- 


out troubling your ſelf to prune or amend it 


with extraordinary Culture; for though it may 
keep alive for two or three Years by judicious 
Management, it will then be fit for no Uſe; 
and if we had pull'd it up at firſt, *and planted a 
freſh Tree in its Room, we might have had 
good Hopes of Fruit. But if our Caſe be that 
the ſick Tree is of a ſcarce or rare kind, and it 
is worth looking after, we may lay about the 


Roots Mud that has been well turned and aired, 


ſo that it is become good Mold, and it may recover 
its Strength; or elſe Hog's ung may be us'd 

uch Roots as 
have been two much burnt and ſcorch'd by 
Horſe-Dung. 


Obſervation XVII. 

If we find that Pears upon Quince Stocks do 
not thrive in the Place where we have planted 
them, we muſt change them for free Stocks 
and if thoſe ſhould grow yellow, we may try 
Apples in their room; and if we have not then 
hit upon the Humour of the Soil, we muſt 


other ſorts of Fruit, till we find what will be 
proſper in it; for unleſs the Tree and the Soil 


agree, all our planting and pruning is to no Pur- 


poſe, 


Obſervation 
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Obſervation XVIII. 


The Pear-tree likes to be planted ſhallow, eſ. 
1 in ſuch Lands as have gravelly or ſtory 
Bottoms; in ſuch Caſes we mult plant upon the 
Surface, that the Roots may ſpread. In 
Heats we may lay Fern or Straw over the Roots 
of Pear-trees, which will help the Tree extrean- 
ly in its Shooting. 


| Obſervation XIX. 


When we make our Plantation, ſhorten the 
downright Roots of the Trees, that the remin- 
ing Roots may ſpread rather than ſhoot down- 
wards. If the Tree is young, we may leur 


the top Root longer, than if it was five or ſu 
Years old. 


_ Obſervation XX. 


Every curious Perſon in Fruit, ſhould always 
Keep by him a good Number of. free Stocks to 
help his Plantation with; but ſuch a Nurſery 
ſhould be rais'd from Kernels: The Suckers ta- 
ken from about the Roots of 'Trees are goodfor 


Obſervation XXI. 


We ſhould likewiſe provide a Nurſery of 


Quince Stocks, which are beſt rais'd from that 
fort of Quince whoſe Wood is the browneſt, the 
Leaves large and round, and velveted on the 
Back. This kind brings the ſtrongeſt Plants, 


contrary to that which is call'd the male nee ; 
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which one may cafily Wn" in _— OO 

its languiſhing pearance, ſmall 
14 Its Sap is wins more {our than the 
others; and if one was to graff upon ſuch 
Plants, the Graffs will wes! Argger z the beſt 
mY is to pull them up, and plant others in their 

e. 


Obſervation XXII. 


When we graff a young or old Tree where 
Fruit was not agreeable, we muſt graff it upon 
every Arm or Branch as equally as poſſible; for 
if we were to leave ſome of them ung 
they would draw away the greateſt Part of the 
. and rod the Grafts, I wenn fich a3 are gras 

in the Cleft ; for budding or in ing a 
Tree does it no harm; but a Bud will ſhoot and 
thrive as well as any other Part of a Tree. 


Obſervation XXIII. 


When our Nurſeries are compleat, we muſt 
take all poſſible Care, when we are about tranſ- 

lanting our Trees, either for Standards, Dwarfs, 

r Efpalicrs, that the Roots are not injured by 
taking up; the Holes for theſe Trees muſt be 
made as large as poſſible, and the Ends of the 
Roots cut very ſmooth, which will diſpoſe the 
Tree to ſhoot the better : Let none of the ſmall 
Fibres remain, for they are apt to rot and infect 
the great Roots. 
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When we 1 8 free Stock, Quince Stock, 
or other Wilding in any Place, to be gr 

rhe following Year, take the fame Care as you 
would do in planting the fineſt Fruit. I know 
this has been often neglected, though it is the 


Foundation of our Work; and when it has not 
been regarded, as it ought, che whole Deßgn 
Sho un 0:4 ee us e aw 


* - 
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plant that Side towards the South, which ftood 
before to the South; and we muſt do what we 
can to defend the Wound made by graffing 
from the Violence of the Sun. 
Obſervation XXVI. 

In dry ſandy Ground plant Trees in Autumn, 
and in moiſt and watery Places plant in the 
Spring; for elſe the Water, lying about. their 
Roots all the Winter, would chill and periſh 
them, eſpecially ſuch as make tender Wood, 25 
Plums, Cherries and Peaches. The Pear and 
Apple are more hardy in their Wood, but yet 
more ſubje& to be deſtroy'd by Water. It is 
pou in moiſt Grounds to open the Holes for 

rees the beginning of Winter, and fo let them 
remain till Spring before we plant, for the Froſt 
will mellow and enrich the Soil taken out of 
them, and prepare it for Spring-planting. W here 
the Soil is light and fandy, and not ſubject to 
Inundation, plant your Trees about the begin- 


2 mng 
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When we tranſplant any Tree, obſerve to 
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ning of November, and they will gain Fibres c- 
da to ſupport them wy As the Froſts begin, 
and will ſhoot with reaſonable Strength the 
Spring following, and with much more Free- 
dom than thoſe Trees which are planted that 
Spring. Obſerve alſo, that all Trees graffed up- 
on free Stocks muſt be planted in light dry 
Grounds, and the Graffs upon Quince Stocks 


in ſtrong wet Grounds. 
*  Opfervetics XXVIL 


Graff thoſe Pears which have a Beurbe, or melt - 
ing Fleſh, upon Quince Stocks, but ſeldom or 


never uſe a Quince Stock for the dry Fleſh Pears ;. 


for the Juice of the Quince, which is harſh, 
dry and rough, adds to the Dryneſs of thoſe. 
Fruits graffed upon it ; but the Share of thar 
Dryneſs, which the Graffs of the melting Pears, 
can take from the Quince Stock, helps ſuch 
Fruit in its keeping; for all Fruits which are 

affed, are infſuenc'd in ſome meaſure by the 
vices of the Stocks they are graffed upon. 


Obſervation XXVIII. 


In grafting upon Quince Stocks, we may ob- 
de Ye ortugal Quince is arable to 
any other kind; its Sap is ſtrong, and the Grafts 
upon it bring large Fruit: This ſort of Quince 
has a fair tender Fruit, which, in a good Var, 
may be eaten raw. 


Obſervation 
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Obſervation XXIX. 


T have remark'd, in the Way of Graffing, x 
Curioſity, which it is likely may be ſtill new a- 
mong many Profeſſors of cnung and, I 
am we if it will give them Satisfaction. 
For Example, if we have a good bearing Tree, 
which runs ſo much to bloſſom, that the Shoots 
and Fruit are ſmall; if we take from the bear- 
ing Shoots of ſuch a Tree a few Buds, and in- 
oculate them upon large vigorous Shoots of 
ſome other Pear-Tree, ſuch Buds will bear the 
ſecond Year, and produce very large Fruit, hay- 
ing plenty of Sap to nouriſh it; or if we put 
Buds of the leſs bearing Kinds upon good Bear- 
ers, ſuch Buds will fo far be over-rul'd by the 
Nature of the bearing Tree, as to bring bun- 
dance of Fruit: But on either of theſe Occa- 
fions, it is neceſſary to aſſort our Fruits, and in- 
oculate only Summer Pears upon ſome of the 
Pear-Trees of the ſame Seaſon. Autumn Pears 
ſhould be inoculated upon Autumn Pears, and 
ſo on; but never bud, or graff a Winter Pear 
upon a Summer Pear, for the Sap of the Sum- 
mer Pear-Tree will decline before the Winter 
Fruit can come to its full Growth. 

This Method of 3 will eaſe us of 
the Pain one has conimonly when one comes to 
fix at any Place, viz. whether the Fruit of the 
Garden is according to our liking; for when we 
can have Fruit to our Mind in two, or at moſt 
three Years, by inoculating the beſt ſorts upon 
the old ſtanding Trees, we may be ſure of our 
ſorts without waiting till a new Plantation comes 
forward, and keep our Catalogue juſt and cer- 
tain, that we may know when every ſort is in 

| 2 Its 
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its Perfection; for without a Catalogue our 
Fruit-Trees are of little Uſe, the Pears eſpeci- 
ally, we run the Hazard of murdering our beſt 
forts, or of giving them to the Hogs ; as an 
Inſtance, I have ſeen St. Germain Pears, Win- 
ter Bon Chretiens, the Colmar, and other fine 
Winter Fruit ſent to the Oven in October, be- 
cauſe they were not then fit for eating raw; ſo 
for want of the right Knowledge when a Fruit 
is fit for the Table, they have rotted in the 
Fruitery, and been accounted of no Value. 
And again, we may add the Neceſſity of ob- 
ſerving how long every kind of Fruit may laſt 
good; for I have known ſome People very an- 

with their Gardiner, becauſe the Beurte Pears 
Gor laſt all the Winter; one eſpecially, who 


a great many of that ſort, concluded he had 


been cheated of them, becauſe, as he obſery'd, 
he had as many in Number as might have laſt- 
ed him _— cs if he mary a Dozen 
every Day. I therefore cannot help repeati 
3 it would be to mark r Prat 
Tree with the Name of the Fruit, the Time of 
its Perfection for eating, and how long it laſts 
ood, which might be painted in Letters ar 
. upon a ſquare Board, and faſten'd to the 
Tree; then w the Maſter know when to 
ex the ſeveral Fruits of his Garden, and 
when to make agreeable Preſents of Fruit to his 
Friends, and avoid that too common Cenſure, 


which is ſo often caſt upon the beſt Gardens, of 


having no good Fruit in them, becauſe the pro- 
per Seaſons of the ſeveral Fruits were not re- 
Reedy the Nurſery-men are blamed, the Gar- 

iners ſuſpected, the Gentlemen diſſatisſied, 
for want of ſuch Precautions. 


In 


may ſerve for a few Years, we ought to uſe the 
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In ſome Places, indeed, the Fruit-Trees ax 
number'd, and Catalogues are kept of them; 
but the Trouble of examining the Number, and 
and from thence running to the Catalogue, in. 
cumbers the quiet Thoughts which one would 
with for in a Garden; but the Way I ſpeak of 
would be no Trouble at all. | 


Obſervation XXX. 


But however the inoculating of old Tire 


earlieſt Means to interplant them with yo 

Trees, of 'thoſe which we like beſt, that they 
may be in a forward Way of bearing, as the 
old Trees decay; for a Tree will make us wait 
its own Time before it comes to bearing; and 
if we let this Work alone till our old Trees ate 


quite decay d, we muſt have a great deal of Px 
rience before our Loſs be recover'd. 


Curious Obſervations and Experiments re- 
_ to the Improvement of Peach. 
rees. | 


Obſervation XXXI. 


LL Peaches rais'd from the Stone are ſo 
| generous to the Climate where they are 
rais'd, that their Fruit ripens well while they 
are cultivated in that Climate. Some indeed 
may be worſe in Nature than others, but every 
one may preſerve the good, and fling awa the 
reſt; and, I think, it would be of great Uſe to 
our Gardens, to fling out all the indifferent kinds 
of Fruit, that they may not rob us of good 

| Gr ound, 
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Ground. I would have our Catalogues abridg- 
ed, for, like 'there are ten bad 
for one which brin ruit., Peaches thus 
rais'd from Stones & goo 2 Knife, and 1 ty no 
Matter how little any Peach is pruned: The 
Standards bring more leafint Fruit than Peiches 
againſt Walls, becauſe, as T ſuppoſe, the Sun 
takes them on all Sides; 2d then Standards are no 
ſo much under the Diſcipline of the Knife, as the 
Wall-trees, and therefore are free from [nlects, 
curl'd Leaves, weak Shoots, Blights (though more 
expos'd to the Winds) or to Boſe Branches, as 
the prun'd do every Year. The free growing 
Trees are always healthful, but thoſe — un- 
dergo the Severity of prupingy either lan 

or thoot to no urpoſe.” TH e Standard: 15 
bring their Fruit later than the Wall-trees, and 
furniſh us with Benefits when our Walls are va- 
cant; but if there is any Occaſion of f pron : 
the Standard Stone Fruit-trees,; it is only in ca 
they riſe too high, and then they FA be lop'd 

as we do Willows, and they wil then ſend [9h 
large Wood, which will ſoon bring good Fruit, 
even the ſecond Tear. 


N. B. Upon the lopping ſuch Trees, 5 the 
Wounds ſhould, be immedi, plaiſter'd, with 
ſome Preparation of Wax, Tallow, Fc. to pre- 
vent the Gum; but the cutting of the, prac 
Wood does not incline the Tree ſo much to 
Gum, as wounding the little Wood. 


Vol. Ir. D d Ober- 
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Obſervation XXXII. 


As the Peach is one of the moſt delicate Tree 

of our Garden, it muſt be N cultivated, St 
and we muſt conſult its Soil, which for the good in 
of the Fruit ſhould rather be light than ſtrong, in 
and more dry than wet; the wet ſtrong Soil th 


will indeed givę large Fruit, but then it is wa- 


ta 

tery and inſipid; and the light dry Soil, though MW R 
the Fruit is not ſo large, yet is it better —— ſh 
ed and well flayour'd. LY: 
la 

Obſervation XXXIII. 1 


The Peach chiefly covets the Morning or the 
Noon Sun, as the Fruit is diſpos'd to ripen more 
early or late, and thoſe which will bear in Stand - 
ard or Dwarfs ſhould not be too rudely expos d, 
but have ſome Shelter, otherwiſe our Expecta- tl 
tions will be baulk'd, for the Tree is very ſub - ¶ c 
ject to ſuffer by the Wind. j 


Obſer vation XXXIV. 


A Peach may either be graffed upon the Al- 
mond or the Plum; and it would be well to 
conſider the Nature of our Soil before we chuſe 
which Stock to on; for the Almond loves 
a ſtrong Land a little wet, and the Plum chuſes 
a drier and higher Soil. 


#A &* == a 2 
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Ober vation XXXV. 


We ſhould ſet the ſweet Almond to tiiſe 
Stocks from, laying the Almond about Chriſtmas 
in dry Sand to ſprout; and the March follow- 
ing, or in April, according to the Soſtneſs of 
the Seaſon, we may plant them at a Foot Diſ- 
tunce in the open Ground; and if the Sprout or 
Radicle be then too long, it may be pinch'd 
ſhort, as our Judgment {ſhall lied. z and about 
September in the fame Vear, they may be inocu- 
lated in a dry time, obſerving, that the Bud be 
taken from a ſtrong Shoot of a Peach, and has 
three Leaves growing at it. 


Obſervation XXXVI. 


All Buds will take better the firſt Year upon 
the Almond than the ſecond or third Year, be- 
cauſe the Stocks of the firſt Year are not ſo ſub- 
ject to gum, as thoſe that are older. 


Obſervation XXXVII. 


If the Almond-ſtocks are large that one would 
graff or inoculate upon, we ſhould do it at the 
time of the ſecond Shoot or Midſummer Shoot, 
that the Bud may ſprout immediately, and not 
be ſuffocated by the Gum, which too often at- 
= a W made when the Tree is in its full 

P. 


Obfers 


Obſervation XXXVIII. 
There is a ſort of tender Almond which comes 


Peaches upon than the ſweet Almond before 
mention d; theſe Almonds ſhould not be laid to 
ſprout, but put into the Ground in the Spring, 
they ſhoot vigorouſly, and make a handſome 


Plant in a Summer. 


Obſervation XXXIX. 


As Almonds will not eaſily bear tranſplanting 

without extraordinary. Care, I would adviſe, that 

we ſet them in ſuch Places in the Nut where 

we deſign them to grow, and inoculate them 

there, without running the Hazard of tranſ- 
Obſervation XL. 


The bitter Almond is by no means good to 
inoculate Peaches upon, though that ſort is more 
Pardy, and will tranſplant better than the ſweet 

mond. * | rtl 


Obſervation XII. 
The pruning of Peaches ought not to be till 


the Bloſſoms are ſo much ſwell'd, that we can 
diſcover the bearing from the falſe Bloſſoms; 


which in ſome Trees may be done at the End of 


February, and others not till March. 
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'' Note, What is call'd a falſe Bloſſom, is a 
Male: bloſſom, which, from good Obſervation, 
proves to be differently made from thoſe Bloſſoms 
which bring the Fruit. Our Author ſays, we 
ſhould defer pruning, till we can diſcover which 
Bloſſoms are Male, and which otherwiſe ; for, 
fays he, the falſe Bloſſoms never bear Fruit, and 
therefore ſhould be cut off; but there was little 
of the Generation of Plants known when he 
made his Memorandums. I conceive, they are as 
neceſſary to be left upon the Tree as the others, 
and are of uſe to make the Tree bear as well as 
the falſe Bloſſoms of Cucumbers, Melons, Gourds, 
Cc. which I have mention'd in my New Im- 
provements; but, however, I think it neceſſary 
to delay pruning of Peach- trees which are ten- 
der, ſl the Sun has gain'd a little Strength, for 
they are too apt to ſhoot vigorouſly, and late 
pruning prevents their over Luxuriance; and 
ſhould we prune them when the Froſts have any 
Force, they would be endanger d. But to re- 
turn to our Author, who ſays, 


Obſervation XIIII. 


We may top the bearing Branches, or prune 
them according to their Strength, which is the 
Way to have good Wood and good Fruit; the 
ſtrongeſt Shoots may be left a Foot long, or 
more, and from thence we may expect good 
Wood to fill our Wall, which a Peach-tree of- 
ten wants, and ſhould, as much as poſſible, be 
hll'd up with young Shoots, for it is them alone 
that bear Fruit. When 2 Shoot is of a middle 
Size, it is commonly furniſh'd with Fruit- Buds, 
and ſhould, according to its Strength, be ſhort- 
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en'd; and the ſmalleſt Shoots, which have Bloſ- 


ſom Buds upon them ſhould alſo be cut to con- 
venient Length, that the Fruit may be large, 


for one or two good Fruit is worth five or {ix 


which have had ill Nouriſhment. 


Obſervation XIIIII. 


After the Spring- pruning of Peaches, the 
Trees muſt eee a Rnife all the 
Year, unleſs ſuch Shoots as cannot conveniently 
be laid to the Wall; the Spring-pruning being 
as much as a Peach-rree can ſuffer, without de- 
clining in its Health. I cannot by ny Means 
agree with thoſe who cut down theſe Trees that 
are nurs'd againſt Walls once in four or five 
Years, to make them renew their Wood. A 
Tree ought to fill the Part of the Wall allotted 
for it, and it 1s the Fault of the Maſter if it 
does not, unleſs the Diſtemper lie at the Root. 


Obſervation XLIV. 


If cloſe pruning be at all allowable, it is dur- 
ing the firſt two or three Ycars after planting, 
that the Bottom of the Wall may be well fur- 
niſh'd; and though this Pruning be aften prac- 
tis'd, yet it is not every where that we find the 
Effect it ought to have; for too many lead the 
Shoots upright, which ſhould be ſpread hori- 
zontally, and, by that Means, leave the Wall 
naked at Bottom; and, in a few Years, tell us, 
the Wall 1s too low for the Tree : This is a ve- 

ry great Fault. 
In this firſt pruning, ſome are ſo favaurable 
to ſpare the Branches which have Bloſſoms up- 
on 
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on them; but it is an unreaſonable Practice, for 


we never have a good and laſting Tree that is 
ſuffer d to bear ſo early. 


Curious Obſervations relating to the Im- 
provement of Plums. 


Obſervation XLV. 


The beſt Stocks to be put in Nurſery for 
grating upon, are the Off-ſets of the Black 

Jamask, and the St. Julian, whoſe Sap is ſweet - 
er than that of other Plum-trees, which is com- 
monly too ſharp for Graffs to take upon; the 
Grafts, I mean, are in the Cleff, and not in the 
Bud, as ſome might conjecture. | 


Obſervation XLVI. 


The St. Julian Plum is indeed the ſureſt for 
budding upon, and the Fruit graffed upon it is 
more melting than thoſe graffed upon other 
Stocks; the black Damask has a drier Juice, and 
therefore the Bud is not ſo proper for it. 


Obſervation XLVII. 


Plums require a Soil rather dry than wet, or 
inclining to Sand than Clay. black Sand is 
the beſt of all for them; they bear ſooner and 
_ and bring their Fruit extreamly well 
t JAE) | | | 
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_ Obſervatios XLVIN. 
We may cultivate Plums either in Standards, 
Dwarfs, or againſt Walls; the blue Perdrigon 
ſhould always have a Wall to prevent the ſhed. 
ding of its Fruit, which. it is very ſubject to do 
in the free Air. This Plum loves the riſing Sun, 
rather than che Sun at full South; for the latter 
dries the Fruit too much, and makes it fall as 
ſoon as it is ſet. 55 


B Ta 


Obſervation. XLIN. 


In pruning of Plums, we muſt have great 
Regard to their Strength or Weakneſs; and a 
that is, to leave more or leſs Wood upon them, 
the large Shoots muſt be left of a good Length, 
and the middle Size Shoots muſt be left almoſt 
entire, that the Tree may bring Fruit ſoon; e- 
ſpecially we ſhould- leave the Shoots of Plum- 

rees very long in {tiff heavy, Soil, where they 
are apt to ſhoot too much and bear little; in 
that Caſe pruning cloſe would make them ſhootin 
a rambling manner, or ſubject them to Diſtempers, 
Prune a Plum as little as may be in a clay, or 
wet Soil; wound thoſe Fruits which are en- 
clin'd to gum as little as poſſible, among which 
is the Plum which is very ſubject to canker, and 


thereby diſtemper its whole Sap. 
CW 
For Standard Plums, we ſhould let them ſhoot 


at their Pleaſure, only minding to take away the 
falſe Wood and the Suckers from them; the 


falſe Wood may be diſtinguiſh'd from the uk 
| y 


1 
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by its being long, thin, and of a greeniſh Co- 


Jour: 3k 
| Obſervation LI. 


When Plum-trees begin to decay and loſe 
their N we nay on down a little a- 
boye the Graff; they will re-ſpring with Strength, 
and bring us Fruit the ſecond V ear. 


Obſervation LIL 


Where we have to deal with Wildings in this 

Caſe, ſuch as the Damask, St. Catherine Roche- 
corbon, &c. we may leave a few of 'the Suckers 
about their Roots, but not too many, leſt we 
ruin the old Root; for every one of theſe Suc- 
kers draw from it, and impoveriſh it, till at length 
it is quite ſtarv d. * 


Obſervation LIII. 


When we have ſtrong Ground, which ſub- 
jects ſome of our Plums to run into Wood, 

would adviſe, that ſuch as will do with- 
out Walls ſhould be twiſted about a Set of 
Poles, as I have mention'd before for Pears, for 
the bending their Shoots will check the Sap, and 
bring them to Fruit-bearing without pruning, 
and then they will not be ſubje& to gum or 
«hong I am fo much enter'd into this Thought, 

at I have began to try Mr. Heron's Experiment 
of twiſting of Trees thus; and, I hope, ſome 
tew Months will fatisfy me of its uſe to Plum- 
Trees, Peach-Trees, Abricots, and thoſe ſorts, 
which, if they are ler alone, are apt to ſhoot with 


Extraordinary Vigour. 
| e Obſervation 
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Obſervations and Experiments relating to 
5 Cherries. 


Obſervation LIV. 


Che uires a light ſandy Gr | 
A en id 18 it to — A 
makes it yield better Fruit, and in greater Abun- 95 
dance than it would do in ſtiff Land; at the Gi 
fame time, we do not ſay, that this Fruit wil W is: 
not bear at all in wet or heavy Ground, but w. 


where that happens, it is the moſt ſubject o Wl th 
drop its Fruit. 


Obſervation LV. 


If we are minded to have dwarf Cherry 
Trees, we ſhould not by any means graff them 
upon the wild black Cherry, but upon Cherries 
which are already grafted, chiefly the Morell; 
for the' black Cherry is too ſtrong a Shooter, | 
and the Morello, which is a wild kind, though 
we cultivate it by grafting, brings its Shoots 
with leſs Vigour, 4 . ſooner and cloſer to 
the Ground; but for Standard Trees, the black 
Cherry makes the beſt Stocks for graffing, and 
brings its Fruit larger and better. 


Obſervation LVI. 


We may graff Cherries in the Cleff, or in- 
oculate them, but the laſt Way is much the beſt, 
when the Trees are in their Midſummer Shoot, 
and then we are not in much Danger of being 

eit, 
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Cleff, we muſt do that early in the Spring, that 
is, about February,, or at the lateſt a few Days 
in March; it muſt be done before the Sap riſes, 
or elſe our Grafting is to little Purpoſe. 


Obſervation LVII. 


Some have experimentally found, that a Cher- 

does better graffed in Autumn than in the 
Spring, and chiefly if we ſet our Graff near the 
Ground, the Graff then takes immediately, and 
is ſo fix d, that the following Spring it ſhoots 
with extraordinary V igour, abundantly ſurpaſſing 
thoſe that are grafted in February or March. 


rr 


| Obſervations relating to the Abricot. | 


Obſervation LVIII. 


WE ſhall leave the Abricots commonly in- 

ſerted in our Engliſh Catalogues, and | 
mention only two forts, which are very remark- 

able now in France. 'There is an Abricot all 
white without and within, which parts freely 
from the Stone, and is well flayour'd ; about 
Paris, the Eaſtern AſpeCt is better for it than 
the Southern Sun; the Stone is very ſmall, and 
the Fruit is almoſt as forward as what is call'd 
the Maſculine Abricot in the Engliſh Catalogues, 
eſpecially in dry ſandy Ground. | 


_ Obſervation LIX. 


What is meant by a male Peach, a male Plum, v 
or a male Abricot, are ſuch Fruits as do not quit 
the Stone caſily. ; 


hk AE . Aa.  & A Xx * 
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Obſervation LX. 


In Fance there is an Abricot much eſteem 

whoſe Fleſh is yellow, and the Outſide redder 
than the others; it is ſaid to be one of the Males, 
becauſe it does not leave the Stone, the Shell of 
the Nut always adhering to the Fleſh of the 
Fruit; the Juice is extreamly good, and the 
Kernel is as delicious as the ſweet Almond: 


_ Obſervation LXI. 


If we would have large Abricots, and a gret 
deal of Fruit, we ſhould cut them down trom 
Time to Time, whether they are againſt Wall, 
in Dwarfs, or in Standards, for they are very 
ungovernable; their Shoots are commonly more 
vigorous than any others, except thoſe of the 
Vine; and when they are againſt a Wall, or in 
a Dwarf, we are neceſſitated to prune them, or 
elſe they outgrow their Compaſs: But I find by | 
Experience, that pruning of ſuch Wood has 
the ſame Effect upon Abricots, as it has upon 
Plums; and therefore, what can be decently leſt 
rowing ſhould be ſpar'd till we cut down the 
Tree quite; but we are ſure of this, that the 
Abricot will ſhoot three times more . r 
in a Clay, than it will do in a dry Sand; I thi 
a black Sand or heathy Ground the beſt for it; 
it will bear plenty of good Fruit there, and make 
ſmaller Shoots than in ſtiff Land; and therefore 
N leſs pruning, and will live in better 

th. 
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Obſervation LXII. 


ſtock, or a Stock rais'd from an Abricot- ſtone; 
the laſt, I think, is the beſt, becauſe it is nor. 
ſubject to fling out Suckers from the Root. 


Obſervation LXIII. 


If we are diſpos'd to bring our Abricots ſoon- 
«7 a Fortnight than they uſually ripen, we 
mu graft them upon Almond-ſtocks, or to | 
keep them more backward in their ripening, we | 
may put them againſt North-Walls; but thoſe 
which are expos'd to the. North are not ſo well i 
colour'd as thoſe which have other Expoſures | 
however, as the North Expoſure brings the .—- 
Tree bore into 75 Than 3 nn, EY oſſoms 
are in leſs Danger from the Froſts of the Spring. 

I have obſerv'd, that thoſe Abricots 1 

North Wall bring their Bloſſoms about three 

Weeks later than the Trees that are expos'd to | 
the South Sun. 4-4 


' Obſervation LXIV. 


The Syrup made of Abricots, being well 
mixt with Water, makes an excellent refreſhing | 
Drink. 


Obſervation LXV. 


Is concerning a Cherry-Tree which was made 
to bear Fruit in Autumn, as I have been inform- 
ed by a Perſon of Credit, who told me, that in 
the Weſt of England there was a large Cherry- 

ien 2 


Tree 


— — . I 
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Tree growing in a Farm-yard, which was {6 
little regarded by the Owner, that when it waz 
in full Bloom, that is, in April, he ſuffer'd the 
Boys to pick off the Bloſſoms, to make Gar- 
lands againſt ſome Wake or Fair which then 
happen d in the Country, and, to his great Sur- 
rize, . towards Auguſt the Tree put out freſh 
loſſoms, and the October following was full of 
Fruit, which, he ſuppoſes, happen'd from the 
Check that was given to Nature in the forego- 
ing Spring, in 2 off the Flowers; by which 
means he judges, that the firſt intent of the 
Tree being ſtopp'd before the Juices had ſpent 
themſelves in the Fruit or Flower, the Tree be- 
came then of ſufficient Strength to perfect its 
Deſign in a ſecond Eſſay; and to act in Autumn, 
even with more Vigour than it would have done 
in the Spring. 

I have practis'd the ſame 3 upon 
Raſpberries and Strawberries, and find, they 
will bring Autumn Fruit to Ri ; 
and have Pad more than once the Morello Cher- 

ripen'd with me about November, which, I 
uppoſe, came from ſome Check of the like Na- 
ture, either where the Spring Bloſſoms had been 
broken off, or had been deſtroy'd by a Blight: 
Nor is it uncommon for Pears to bloſſom about 
Midſummer, and ſet their Fruit, but they ſeldom 
come to Perfection. 


Obſervation LXVI. 


The Vines of the Canary Grape will now and 
then put out ſecond Bunches of Bloſſom about 
Auguſt, but in the natural Ground in our Cli- 
mate they come to nothing; I believe, never- 
theleſs, with the Help of artificial Heat, wy 

mig 


ni 
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ight be brought forward; for, I ſuppoſe, it is 
Sal forthdd Vine to bear Fruit i. gh Year 
in the hotter Climes, as I am told, that ſome do 
in the South Parts of 7aly. 


Obſervation LXVN. 


One Thing relating to Vines I ſhall take Oc- 
calion to remark in this Place. A Friend of 
mine had a Parcel of Vine-Cuttings which he 
had kept without Earth for near two Months, 
and accidentally remembring them towards the 
beginning of this Month, put them all together 
into his hot Bed, where they had not been much 
| than a Week before they made Roots, 
A hon to bud. A Fortnight after, theix 
Shoots were vigorous, and promiſing of making 
Branches of great Length, though he took them 
ſeveral Times out of the to ſhew what 
Roots they had got. But there remain'd a Dif- 
ficulty in tranſplanting them in due Time into 
proper Places; for as they were in Leaf, the 
common Ground would not be ſufficient to 
maintain them without Artificez I therefore ad- 
vis'd him to tranſplant them into Pots, and give 
them the Continuance of an hot Bed, en- 


ing them by Degrees in the Summer, but with 
this Regard to the tender Roots, which were 
full, of a whitiſh Colour, that they ſhould 


not have Time to dry before they were ſet in 
the Pots, nor ſuffer the leaſt Bruiſez and I rea- 
ſonably imagine, they will make Plants this Sum- 
mer fit to bear Fruit the next. But I have re- 
commended this Experiment to ſeveral, who are 
now in the Practice of it; and, as Occaſion of- 
fers, I will give an Account of the Succeſs; the 
Pots I mention will ſecure their Tranſplantati- 

rl on 
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on without any Check at any Seaſon, becauſs 


they may be ſet in the common Ground, with 
the Earth about their Roots. 


Obſervation LXVIII. 


Another Experiment I made in the Year 1520 
to facilitate the raifing of Vines" from Cutting 
by means of common ſoft Soap; and I Cannot 
help recommending it now in a particular man- 
ner to the Curious, that they may begin eatly 
enough. The young Shoots which appear in 
May, however tender they are, may be taken 
from the Vine, and after the lower Leaves a 
taken off, the whole Part which is to be ſet in 
the Earth, muſt be well ſoap'd and planted in 
fine Earth made into a Mud by common Water, 
for the Water of Dunghills. will deſtroy them; 
theſe will take Root 1n leſs than fix Weeks in 
the common Earth. But, I believe, from the 
foregoing Obſervation, if they had the Aſſiſtance 
of a hot Bed, they would do W onders, for Soap 
is of great. Uſe to Vines, as I have already ex- 
perienc'd; and what I have ſaid before, ſerves 
in Part to confirm the Benefit they may enjoy 
from a Heat well regulated. I ſhould however 
obſerve, that my Friend's hot Bed was cover'd 
with Virgin Earth, near ſeven Inches deep, and 

» that the work'd with Gentleneſs, and pro- 
duc'd a natural Heat, which muſt be the Work 
of Judgment: But as that is not in the Hands 
of every one who pretends to the Management 
of hot Beds, which ſometimes burn, and ſome- 
times cool too ſoon under their unskilful Care, 1 
ſhall give a Specimen of a Contrivance of the 

curious Mr. Hall, which will, at the ſame Time, 
keep a Bed from burning of Plants, and give us 

Opportunity 


zz.. e om... #2, 0—0_OI0 DD on Do 


Opportunity. of ſhifting our Crop from Time 


to Time, from one Place to another, without 
Lols. 

The Gentleman, I mention, preſcribes a Hur- 
dle to be made ſomewhat bigger than the Frame 
for the Glaſſes, ſo that it may be faſtned to the 
Bottom of it, that the whole Body of Earth 
which is neceſſary to lay in the Frame may lie 
upon the Hurdle, and be remov'd together with 
the Frame, from one hot Bed to another, as Ne- 
ceſſity requires. The Hurdle, lying thus at the 
Bottom of the Earth, will keep it from burning 
or ſcorching, although the Bed .ſhould fire, as 
the Gardiners call it, the Dung then Ding un- 
capable of acting in Exceſs of Heat immediate- 
ly upon the Mould, or doing any more to it 
Ned what is barely requiſite to giye the Earth a 
due Warmth. Ku a 


Obſervation LXIX. 


Another Experiment which may be very pro- 
ly made in this Month, relates to the Pro- 
uction of 'Lemons from the Kernels. I ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe Lemons which are brought 
from the hotter Countries, and are firſt ripe, 
gin about this Time of the Year, to decay and 
yield an inſipid Pulp, in which the Kernels are 
lo much forwarded to Vegetation, that even in 
the Fruit they ſtrike out Roots, and tend to 
Growth. This put me in Mind, that the Pulp 
is of great Uſe and Aſſiſtance to the Growth of 
the Kernels, as well as to maintain the viſcous 
Matter, which we always find about their out- 
ward Coat; and therefore I was reſolv d to try 


bow far I could make it ſubſervient to grown 
Vok., II. l OY Trees 
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Trres of the ſame ſort, as well as aſſiſt those 
* Kernels which I ſhould ſow with it. 


. Obſervation LXX. 


J have directed the Uſe of the Pulp of ful 
ripe Lemons to be apply'd to the Roots of Le 
mon-Trees, and find x fea that they proſper 
exceedingly; but in the Removal eſpecually at 
theſe Trees, which are uſually apt to ſuffer v 
much by tranſplanting, I find, that by the ant 
ſing their Roots well with this Pulp, and laying 
ſome of it about them, they ſhoot with gre 
Strength: And I am of Opinion, that were we 
to uſe the Pulp of all Fruits in the fame Wy, 
to ſuch Trees as were of the ſame Kinds, ye 
ſhould meet with extraordinary Succeſs. 


eos. g 


Xx 


Of the Caper, and the manner of Pitk- 
ling it. 


Obſervation LXXI. 


S I am the firſt who have made the Caper 
familiar to our Climate, I think it neceſ- 
fary to give my Reader a Word or two concen- 
ing it, which yet I have not mention'd in any 

of my Works, and that eſpecially relating to the 
Method of String the Capers, and pickling 
them for Uſe. I have obſery'd before, that the 
Capers we cat, are the Bloſſoms of the Caper- 
Buſh, before they open, or the Flower Buds of 
the Caper; theſe grow along the Shoots of the 
Plant, and would be very * A to gather Bud 
by Bud; but the Way 1s, to ſtrip them _ 5 


/ 


[ 
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Twigs, Leaves and all, and ſift them through 
an open Sieve, which lets only the Bloſſom- 
buds * 3 when this is done, we let the Buds 
lie a Day or two in Heaps, and then putting 
them into very Ep Vinegar, let them remain 
in it eight or nine Days, and after this, ſhift the 
Buds into another Veſſel of freſh Vinegar, to 
_ as before, and they will then be fir for 
e. ä 


Of an extraordinary C 7 of Water) 
which will repreſent Flaſhes of Light: 
fang. 


Obſervation LXXII. 


N Diſcourſe the laſt Year with a Gentleman 
of Oxford, concerning the Embelliſhments 
proper for Gardens, he inform'd me of a Curi- 
oſity in Water-works, which, I think, muſt be 
very diverting z and, E , if we ſhould 
once come to follow the French Faſhion of illu- 
minating Woods and Gardens for Aſſemblies of 
Balls, it is to have a Water-Fall in Sheets over an 
Arch, and by placing Candles or Torches with- 
in the Arch, the caſhing of the Water appears 
like Flaſhes of Fire, which muſt have ſuch an 
extraordinary Effect, as I cannot paſs over with- 
out Notice. | 


_ Obſervation LXXIII. 


Conſidering how much the Fleſh, Blood, and 
other Parts of Animals contribute to the Vege- 
tation of Plants; and that Bodies of a viſcous 

Eeza Quality 
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Quality are found to be of Uſe to many kinds 
of Vegetables, as well at the Time of tranſ- 
planting them, as when. they are decaying, or 
in low Health: I therefore conceive, that 
whatever Part of an Animal is the moſt viſco 
muſt have an Excellence in it above the reſt for 
our Purpoſe; and that a Subſtance of this Na. 

ture, where it is purely ample, mult be prefer. 
able to all mixt viſcous Bodies. 

In this Work I have given ſome Examples of 
aſſiſting the Growth of Plants by laying the 
Fleſh of Animals to their Roots; and have alſo 
mention'd the Uſe of Soap, a compound vi- 
cous Body, to do good Service in ſome Particu- 
lars. I have likewiſe endeavour'd to ſhew the 
Analogy which there is between Plants and Ani- 
mals; but have in thoſe Accounts ſlipt in ſome 
Thoughts, which may, upon this Occaſion, be 
nec to obſerve, viz. that Birds and Foyls 
of all kinds ſeem to have a 3 Harmony 
with Plants than any of the four- footed Crea- 
tures, the Eggs of Fowls being excluded from 
their Bodies, to be afterwards inoculated and 
hatcht into a Likeneſs of their original Like. 

The Sceds of Plants are diſcharg'd, like the 
Eggs of Buds, from the Mother Plant, to be 
afterwards brought into Figure by bcing hatcht 
in the Earth; but Quadrupedes or four-footed 
Beafts, for the moſt bk bring their young 
Ones perfect into the World. | 


Again, Fowls are cloath'd with Feathers, as 
Plants are with Leaves, and every Feather is in 
many Reſpects agreeable to the Leaves of Trees; 
theſe Feathers have their Roots by which they 
are join'd with the main Body and Branches, 
and have their Ribs and Ramifications like the 


50 


Leaves 
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Leaves of Plants, and like Leaves annually. fall 
and are renew'd. Add to this, that the chief 
Food for the Nouriſhment of Fowls is from a 
the Seeds or Grains of Plants; and, on the o- 
ther hand, it may be that Plants may be as 
well aſſiſted in their Growth, by the Fleſh, Fea- 
thers, or other Parts of Birds. Mg Dp 

After this, we come next to conſider the 
Eggs of Fowls, which contain a large Quantity 
at viſcous Matter which is cal the White, 
and would in due Time, by gentle Heat, con- 
tribute to make up the Parts of the Fowl. Now. 
ſince there is ſo great an Harmony as we obſerve 
between Fowls and Plants, I ſee no Reaſon but 
the White of an Egg muſt be the moſt helpful 
viſcous Matter to forward the Growth of Seeds 


and Plantsz and, 1 thinks would be worth our 


of My. Fowler's Cucumbers on January 
a the Firſt. U et 


To Mr. Richard Bradley. 
5  Stoke-Newington, 
Obſervation LXXIV, 


Kept an exacł Account of the Times of ſow- 
ing Cucumbers the laſt Year for a forward 
yp 3 and becauſe I underſtand that ſeveral 
try'd to raiſe Cucumbers laſt Year at Chriſtmas, 
and fail'd therein, I have ſent you my Obſerva- 
ons, that they may judge better this Vear of 
e 3 the 
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the Times of ſowing than they did the laſt. 1 
am ſure now, that I can produce a Brace of good 


Cucumbers in every Month in the Year, from 


what I have diſcover'd in the laſt Years Prac- 
tice. 2 | 

July the 17th, 1721. I ſow'd Cucumbers on 
the natural Ground, to tranſplant them upon a 
moderate hot Bed; but theſe Plants were too 
forward for my 4, "RR 

Then I continu'd ſowing every Week till the 
26th of Auguſt, and then the Plants began to 
do Buſineſs ; for thoſe Plants, that were ſown the 
26th of Auguſt, began to ſhew Fruit the begin- 
ning of October, with a very good A 5 
of a Crop, but were very much troubled with 
Earwiggs, which would deſtroy great Quanti- 
ties in a, Night's Time. 

In September I ſow'd three Times, viz. on 
the 9th, the 197h, and the 257th; and thoſe ſown 
on the 2F;h were the Plants that I cut m 
Fruit from on the Firſt of January; but thoſs 
ſown in October will bring a good Crop in F- 
bruary, with good Management. I conclude, 


IR, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


T. FOWLER, 


as . <6 + Fa Wd A > Rntbhwl 
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To Dr. BRADLEy, Cc. 


Obſervation LXXV. 


| London, Sept. 6, 1723. 
Dr. BRADLE®y, 


H Y unweary'd Endeayours to promote 
publick Good deſerye the Thanks and 
Encouragement of eyery Lover of his Co 
and induces me to contribute my Mite to ſo lau- 
dable an Undertaking, being an Obſervation T 
have lately made. Many ood Eſtates, and fine 
Seats that lie on the Sea-Coaſts, are render'd ve- 
ry unpleaſant and incommodious, by their Ex- 
oſedneſs to the Fury of the Weather. Some 
ttempts have been made to redreſs this Griey- 
ance, chiefly by making Plantations of Trees 
et in many Places this has not ſucceeded, which, 

am perſuaded , Gary ng! roceeds from a 
wrong Choice of 'Trees tor ſuch Expoſures. In 
my Journey along the Sea-Coalts of South-Males, 
I obſerv'd the great Maple, or what is common- 
ly call'd the Sycamore, compleatly to anſwer the 
Belign of ſuch expos'd Plantations, it growing 
upright, ftanding firm, and arriving to a great 
Magnitude, though in the moſt expos'd Situa- 
tion. A particular Inſtance of the great Ser- 
vice, Benefit and Beauty of this (I may fay) de- 
2 Tree, is at Morgam, a Seat of the Lord 

anſel's, near the Sea, where his Garden and 
fine Orangery is on one Side protected by a 
ſtately Grove of this Tree, and on another Side 
E e 4 by 
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by a beautiful Row. The Gardiner told me, 
that after ſeveral Eſſays, this Tree was only 
found to ſucceed beſt, and even to thrive in 2 
Tempeſt. I ſhall ſubmit to thy better Judg- 


ment, if this will be worth communicating to 
the Publick, And am, : 


© Thy ſincere Friend, 
N ere” P. Collinſon. 


The curious Author of the foregoing Letter 
has therein given us, as it were, a Plant that 
we had not before; for what is any Thing to 
us, without we know its Uſe? And hitherto, 
this Sycamore has always been eſteem'd a meer 
Weed; it has never carried any Value: The 
Diſcovery now of its Uſe, is like finding out a 
Man of Merit and Learning, who has lain con- 
ceal'd for a long Time, and bringing him from 
his private Way of Life, to be an Inſtrument 
of publick Benefit; and ſurely, ſuch Diſcove- 
ries ought to bring Honour to the Diſcoverer. 
I ſuppoſe that the Gentlemen about the Weſt 
of England, near the Sea, may reap great Ad- 
vantage, by planting Groves of theſe Trees for 
Shelter, as well as thoſe who live in the Iſle of 
Fight, where the weſterly Winds are yery vio- 
lent and injurious; and beſides, theſe Trees are 
extraordinary quick Growers, and come up from 
deed the ſame Spring we ſow them. 


—— 
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Neu Conſiderations concerning the Potting 
ee Orange. Trees. 


Obſervation LXXVI. 


HERE is one Remark which J have not 
lhinted at before in my Works, and great - 
ly concerns the Tong © Orange-Trees ; and 
RF is, when our Mould is light, the Tree may 
have a larger Pot, than when the Mould is more 
loamy or heavy; for in the Buſineſs of potting 
of Orange-Trecs, it is to be conſider'd, that 
my general Directions for giving fmall Pots to 
them, is with a Regard to the watering them 
by unskilful Hands: for when Water lies long 
at the Root of an Orange-Tree, which it will 
do if the Earth be heavy, it chills the Root and 
deſtroys the Plant; ſo commonly, when Trees 
are in large Pots, but eſpecially in Tubs, they 
ſuffer by watering z and then it is preſently ſaid, 
they are over- potted, and the Remedy is, to 
ſhift the Tree into a leſſer Pot. But if an O- 
range-Tree be planted in a light Mould, it will 
bear a bigger Pot, and yet indiſcreet Waterings 
will do it File Harm; for the Water does not 
lye cold and chilly about the Root, but paſſes 
reely, and the Plant thrives. Again, there is a 
great deal to be ſaid concerning the Difference 
etween Pots and Tubs for 923 z that 
is, as far as they concern the Health of Orange- 
Trees; for Example, Tubs are near as broad at 
the Bottom as they are at Top, and hold Wa- 
ter much longer in their Bottoms, than a Pot 
will do, and therefore often hurt the Root; _ 
then 
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then again, if an Orange-Tree ha to out» 
raw ths Tub or Caſe 5 is in, NN Rooty 
ike into the Wood of the Tub, and are for. 
ced to be torn and broken when we ſhift them. 
Thirdly, When it is Time for ſhifting them, it 
is difficult to diſengage the Root from the Tub. 
And laſtly, The Tubs ſeldom laft longer than 
four Years without rotting, or becoming unfit 
for Uſe; and ſometimes through the Rottenneſs 
of a Tub, a Tree is forc'd to be ſhifted at a 
wrong Seaſon, even ſo as to endanger its Growth; 
but a well turn'd Pot is not ſubject to theſe In: 
conveniencies. _ Beſides, how much cheaper a 
Por is than a Tub or Caſe! The Pots which I 
approve of to be the. beſt in their Shape and 
Make, beſides their 2 are made and 
fold by Mr. Thomas Bond, Potter, at his Work- 
houſe in the Mouth of the Creek next the 
Thames at Deptford ; who, with a great deal of 
——_—_ makes all ſorts of Urns, Vaſes, and 
footed Flower-Pots, printed or work'd in Baſi 
relieve after any Model; which, when they are 
painted, are not inferior to any, that are either 
carv'd or caſt in Lead, forthe 8 of Peers, 
or Walls, or an 1 


Obſervation 
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Obſervation LXXVII. 


Some new Improvements in the Art of ralf 
ing Cucumbers in the Winter ; by Mr, 
Thomas Fowler, Gardiner to Sir Natha- 

niel Gould, af Stoke-Newington, Mid 
dleſex. | 


To Mr. BRADLEY, Fellow of the Royal 


Society, 


F — — AS. ar lk. cad * 9 * —_— EY a .0 <T _— * — 2 


d 8 Fg R, 
+ deſire to know how I went on in m 
raiſing Cucumbers in the Winter; and ſo 
I ſend this to acquaint you, that I have done 
what I promis'd, in cutting Cucumbers every 
Month in the Year. I ſhew'd you ſome in De- 
tember, which I brought to bear, by Means of a 
new Frame that I invented, and anſwers very 
well for ſuch Things, becauſe we can move the 
Plants with the Earth, and all from Bed to Bed 
as we ſee Occaſion, without diſturbing rhe 
Plants; and I can humour my new Frames, ſo 
that the hot Beds ſhall never burn the Plants. 

My Frames are made for one Light a Piece, and 
are ſo ſmall, that we can ſet them, Glaſſes and 
all, into any common hot Bed Frame ; my 
Frames are made to take all to Pieces, and have 
wooden Bars at the Bottom to hold the Earth 
in them, till we put the Plants in a hot Bed, 
where they are to ſtand for good; and when a 


new 


' 
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new hot Bed is ſo hot that it would burn any 

Plants that I was to plant in it, I can ſet m 

little Frames upon it, only putting a Board be- 
| tween the wooden Bars at the Bottom of my 
| Frames and the Dung, till the burning is over; 

and alſo, when the Bcd is ſo hot, I do not put 
on the Light that is made for the great Frame, 
but only keep on the * OY upon my ſmall 
Frames; and when the Bed is in good Temper, 
then I can take away my Frames, and leave the 
Plants growing without diſturbing them. 
I had alſo Kidney-Beans Peaſe in the 
Winter and the Spring, which were ſown in 
Pots, and they bore very well; and fo I find it 
very eaſy to have any Tang of that ſort at any 
Time of Year when one pleaſes. I canclude, 


Sir, „ 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
Aug. 24. 1723. Thomas Fowler. 


I ſhall conclude this Chapter with the follow- 


ing Letter, as it is a Confirmation of ſeyeral of 
the foregoing Obſervations. 


To Mr. BRADLEY. 


| Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Sep. 26, 1721. 
« 1 Have been one of your Readers and Ad- 

© mirers for your Induſtry in collecting, 

© realoning upon, and handing down to us what- 

ever 
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eyer I believe is of any valuable Uſe, in Agri- 
© and Horti-Culture at Home or Abroad, and 
© this both from the Ancients and Moderns. 
© And ſeeing you invite Perſons to communicate 
© any Trials relating to either, I ſhall only now 
© tell you, that this laſt Summer I rais'd Seeds 
© of Oranges and Lemons in a hot Bed, but ve- 
6 ry late (I think I begun not till Zune). .I a- 
© nointed ſome of them with ſoft Soap before. 
I ſet them, alſo watered them with Soap-Wa- 
© terz the Effect was, that the ſoap'd Seeds 
© came up firſt, and the Lemon-Seeds, I think, 
© a Week at leaſt, before thoſe unſoap'd, or the 
© Orange. Towards the Middle or latter End 
© of Auguſt, they had about four or five Leaves 
© beſides the Seed Leaves, upon which I graffed 
© ſome of them with the tender Cions of an 
© Orange-Tree, in the Method you mention that 
Mr. N uſeth. My grafting Wax was on- 
© ly Bees-Wax, brought to a Conſiſtence with 
© fine Turpentine (for I had not then ſeen Apri- 
© cola's graffing Mummies) but they all fail'd me, 
© whether by over-hard lying with Jerley, or the 
© Turpentine was too hot, (for I ſince find, as 
© Agricola tell us, it ought to have its finer Spi- 
© rits evaporated by Heat.) I alſo us'd ſoft Soa 
© as you adviſe to young Shoots of Vines, 1 97 
© took: I tried it alſo upon Slips of Bruſſels A- 
© bricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Paradiſe-Stocks, 
© &c. but without Succeſs; only ſome Cuttings 
© of the Paſſion-Tree, plain Myrtle, and ſpotted, 
© Phyllirea, have, I think, ſo taken, that they 
6 will hold by houſing : I ſhall, if I live to an- 
* other Year (for I am now entring upon 
©77th Year) try ſome other Experiments. 
© caus'd about laſt November Great Holcs, 22 77 
| © around 
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© round Iron, to be made betwixt the Joints 
© of the large Stones, of which our firm and 
© ſolid Town Walls are built; for I have two 
© hundred Yards or more for a Fence to the 
© Northward of my Garden; and put into each 
© the Root of a {mall Vine rais'd from ſhort 
© Cuttings the Year before, with a little fine 
© Earth in each Hole; two thirds at leaſt, or 
© rather more (for I find thoſe, I thought had 
not taken, are juſt now putting forth Buds 
© and Leaves) grew, and are hopeful; I am 
© therefore thinking, if I could get ſome Caper- 
© Seeds of your Trials, about which you give 
© fo good an Account, that they may perhaps 
© take with me; but not knowing where to haye 
© them, unleſs your Italian Gardiner, you men- 
© tion in your /mprovements for April, can fur- 
© niſh me with them; or, if he have none, if 
© you would pleaſe either to leave Word with 
© Mr. Peele where I may buy them, or to pro- 
© cure ſome of your Acquaintance that ſends to 
© [taly yearly for Seeds, as you tell us, to get me 

© ſome, I ſhall get one to call upon him to know 
_ © where I may get them, as alſo for ſome Sprout 
© Colliflower Seeds, and you will therein great- 

C Pl oblige me, more eſpecially if you can in- 
© form me Dr. Douglaſs's Way of propagating 
Miſletoe; for I have tried two Winters in 
© vain: As alſo, if you have any Thing in ſhort 
© about Bees, which I am for planting a Colony 
© of, but ſo as not to ſwarm yearly as in we 
common Method, and yet in Wood and Glaſs- 
© hives, which I hear ſome about us have try'd, 
© but not ſucceſsfully; that Method, I think, 
© being too cool for our Climate, but, perhaps, 
© by Straw-hives of another Shape may 1 
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I had ſome Potatoes from Bermudas, the laſt 
© of which :pleas'd me greatly. I ſet ſome of 
© them in Jui as ſoon as I receiv'd them; they 
6 are but newly come up, but whether they 
« will ſtand this Winter or no, I know not. 
© This, Sir, is what occurs at preſent ; but I 
© ſhall, God willing, next Year try Agricola's 
© Mummies, Cc. as alſo ſome Things helping 
© Vegetation, mention'd in Glauber's Works; 
© as alſo an oily, volatile vegetative 3 
6 on'd by Dr. Borehave bj 2 = 2 
c lege of Chymiſtry; of which, as alſo o 
0 Mials you vil _— to me, I ſhall think 
© my {elf oblig'd to give you an Account, if 
you anſwer this, by directing to me in News 
6 caftle upon Tyne, which is ſufficient. I am, : 


SIR, 
Tour aſſured Friend and Servant, 
Robert Heſlop. 


CHAP, 
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a ND. 6: 
Remarks upon the Weather and Produce, 


Anno 1721, beginning with the Month 
of April. ' 


l' I am to give an Account by the 
Ar Weather for the Year 1721, yet, I 
N22 157 believe, if I give my Reader a little 
icw of the State of it in the prece- 
ding Months, he will not be diſpleas'd. 

January, contrary to Expectation, was this 
\ Year fo mild and free from Froſts, that Beans, 
Peaſe, and Cabbage-Plants, began to take the 
fame Freedom of Growth which they us'd to 
do in February; thus were theſe Plants fill'd 
with fluid Sap, and became more ligble to re- 
ceive Injury trom Froſts, than if they had been 
timely check'd. &, 

While they were in the 8 State, a ſe- 
vere Froſt attack'd them, which laſted the great- 
eſt: part of February, and cut them down to the 
Ground paſt Recovery; ſo that the Gardiners 
and Husbandmen were oblig'd to renew all theſe 
natural Crops, unleſs ſuch only as were but juſt 


riſing out of the Ground. March afforded no- 


thing but cold Rains, rough blighting OO 


* g. FFT 
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and ſtormy Weather, hich kept moſt Plants 
at a ſtand, till April! imroducd ot cloſe: Wea-· 
ther with” gentle refreſhing Showers; which, 

brought us 4 {ſadden Spring; but through the 

eg ty of th dend Sy ng Months it is' b 

Ee, chat fatural s did not A 
rill about the fifteenth Day, by, ch is mor than 
4 Week later chan uſual! 

Moſt of the Spring Flowers \ were cut off ela 
cially Ranuncula's and Anemones, and Garnas' 
tions were extraordinary Sufferers. | 

The Oroſſneſs of the Seaſon had alſo an ex- 
traokdinary Effect upon the hot Beds, ſo that 
many? ingenious Gardintrs, who were us'd to 
cut Aber in March, were diſapp' = a in 
their Crops; bur this Misfortune of ſo Ave 
me Opportunity of hearing the Fame ef r. 
7 — at 1 who, by his Care = good 

nt, brought ten Dozen of lar ucum- 
bers to Market in March, and has conti 'd to 
ſupply - the Town to this Day, though the 
Neat-houſe Gardiners are now only beginning 
to cut. 1 

To this we may add; that about the End of 
March, Kigney-Beans, Tais'd in hot Beds, were 
fold in Coden Garden Market, for about two 
Shillings and ſix Pence per Dozen; and Muſh- 
rooms were bought for 5 ht and ten Shillings a 


Basket in St. James's Market, which were rais'd 


artificially in Beds, as the Gardiners do about 
Paris; but I have now inſtructed ſeveral Gardi- 
nersin the French Method, and hope, for the fu- 
ture, to find them conſtantly plentiful. 

Among other Rarities, ſome Cherries have 
been brought to Town near a Month ago, hav- 
ing had the Penefit of forcing Frames. 

Vo“. II. F f We 
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. We may now: likewiſe take Notice..of the 


Brocoli, or Sprout-Colliflower, or, as ſome call 
it, the Halian Aſparagus; it is 4 Plant which 
has been cultivated NOx in fome few Gar- 
dens in England, for about t Years, and has 
now gain d ſo much Fame, that, I judge, it 
would be worth the Gardiners while to propa- 
gate it for the Markets. I have obſerv'd two 
or three ſorts of it, viz, one which yields Sprouts 
button'd at their Points, or he like {mall 
Colliflowers; one ſort with curl'd Leaves, which 
brings Sprouts button'd on the Points like Aſpa- 
agus ; and the other with curl'd Leaves of a 
le green Colour, which yields Sprouts like 
the former, The Secds of theſe laſt Kings may 
be had at the Crown, an Italian Gardiner's,. be- 
which I mention the rather at this Time, be- 
cauſe it is not yet too late to ſow the Seeds; 
hut it is rare to find the Seeds of the firſt kind, 
unleſs, in the Hands of ſame Gentlemen, who 
have them every Year from Italy: They are all 
to be dealt with like Colliflower Plants; but 
concerning their Uſe, and the Method of pre- 
Bae for the Table, I have learn d, that the 
Sprouts are to be gather'd as ſoon as the Flow- 


er- Buds appear, and they muſt be boyl'd only 


four Minutes. 


Remarks 
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HIS Moink tho Wacther reanamed, liks 
1 thati oft the preceding Month, till Abaut 
the twentirtii a wit — Rains an 
Froſts hic h laſt very much utimributred to the 
Deftruftion :of the Fruit in the . Ground in 
= ſome Parts of Suti; hut xabat 
is remarkableg moſt of che — 2 in the Up- 
lands\were\ ſafe: 80 that, I ſuppoſe, the Hart 
which came ta the Fruits in he: Bottoms was 
occaſion'd from cold Dews, rather than agy ill 
Conſaquemoes Arifing from the Eaſt Wins, 
which:reiga/d at that Time, bur were not Fery 
turbulent. „ -omllicde 
 The-exteffive Rains, ACE Ea were not diſ- 
advaniagions: to the Grdfs-Grounds ; for as tho 
Weather from the twentieth to the end of the 
Month has been clear and Hot, there is a —_ 
1 of a rich Crop of es: 

e Violence of the Weather at the hs n- 
king of, the Month was. ſo ſevere; that I 1 in- 
form'd by the Gardiners about the Neat=houſes, 
* they could not cut one fourth Part of the 
paragus which they had done, even in the 
proving g Month, which, though bad enough, 

ad afforded ood Crops; .the lot Bed Cucum- 
bers were in ſome Places deſtroy'd, which gave 
the few that were brought to Market as f 
Price as when they firſt came in. 
May Dukes, and common May Cherries, in 
the "ſb Weck, were ſold dearer by one third 
ond Ff 2 than 
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than uſual, as I learn'd from a great Dealer in 
thoſe, Things. 6 | 
'Colliflowers of the right ſort were ſold in the 
Gardens for five Shillings each, but ſome of the 
green kind for twelve Pence, about the middle 
of the Month. Mr. Jewel, of the Neat-houſes, 
ſent the fine ſort to Market firſt, about the 1460, 
and then Ki Beans, rais'd in hot Beds, were 
about three or four Shillings per hundred. He 
told me he was the firſt Gardiner in England that 
rais d the young Sallad Herbs for the Winter 
Markets, and Kidney-Beans in hot Beds. 


Green-Goosberries firſt came to the Markets 


about the beginning at two Shillings per 
and now at the End are ſold for hes dal Perg 

Forward Peaſe were ſold this Month for half 

a Guinea Pottle- basket, and Beans at four 
Shillings about the end of the Month. 
- I chooſe to mention the Prices of theſe Curi- 
oſities, that we may the better judge of their 
Scarcity, and compare them with Fruits of the 
fame kind another Seaſon. 

We may this and the next Month ſet the 
young Shoots of Vines; after ſoaping the Ends 
which are to be interr'd, and keeping them well 
water'd, they will preſently take Root. 


Remarks on the Weather and Produce 


in June. | 


ROM the beginning of this Month to the 
| ee the Weather was cold and very 
rainy, the Wind all that Time at Weſt, and 


ſometimes blowing hard; but ſome Thunder 
Showers 


PA 
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Showers falling, the Wind chang'd as uſual, 
we have had hot Weather to the end. om bor 
I cannot help remarking in this Place an Ob- | 
ſervation of the curious Mr. Barham, F. N. F. 1 
which he made three or four Vears ago in his 7 
Voyage from Jamaica to England, in part of 
May and June, and has ſince been obſery'd by 
others in the ſame Paſſage about the ſame Sea- 
ſon; which, I believe, may ſerve to account 
for the cold Air and the Wet, which common; 
ly happens more or leſs about this Time of the 
Year,” when the Wind is at Weſt eſpecially. 
Mr. Barbam inform'd me, that in the Weſtern 
Ocean he met ſeveral large Iflands of Ice come 
ing from the North, and making their Way to- | 
wards the Line; from which aroſe ſo great an 
Exhalation and Fog, that the Ship was often in | 
Danger of falling foul of them: Some others | 
tell me, ſome Iſlands of this kind have been | 
lately ſeen, which meaſur'd about ſixty Miles in 
length, which muſt conſequently emit a prodi- 
_ Quantity of Vapour, enough to 33 
uch Clouds as might very reaſonably afford us 
the great Quantity of Rain we have had fallen 
at the Time of their Paſſage; ſo that we may 
expect yearly about the ſame Time cold Rains, 
or Hail- Storms, in greater or leſs Abundance, 
as theſe Iſlands of Ice are moro or leſs in Quan- 
tity, or ſome Days ſooner or later as they hap- 
pen to be in their Paſſage to the Southward. 
From theſe Storms we are apt to receive great 
Damage in our Fields, Orchards and Gardens; 
they lay the Corn, bruife the Fruit ſometimes, 
ſo as to deſtroy it quite, or give room for noi- 
ſom Inſects to annoy it; and I have known ma+ 


ny fine Plants and Flowers entirely ruin'd by 
|  Ff3 them: 
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them! But if in heu of theſe Storms, the Weg- 
ther is ſettled Rain for eight or ten Days, the 
Farmer is in danger of loſing his. Hay, or hay- 
ing its Colour chang d, which lowers its Value 
in the Markets ; and the Cold, which attends 
ſuch Rains, retards the ripening of Fruits, and 
rendets them inſipid even when they came to be 
— dark Weather of this Seaſon was ſo in. 
jurious to the Gardens, that our firſt Cabbages 
were not in the Markets till the beginning of 
the Month, and then held at one Shi illing, or 
ten Peuce a piece for a Week, or more; about 
which Time a greater Quantity being brought 
to London, their Price fell to one fourth Part, 
and towards the End to an indifferent Market - 
Price: In the mean while, Colliflowers had 
much the ſame Turn, and became of very little 
Value in the end of: the Month, throu ug! their 
extravagant Numbers. About the middle of 
the: Month, moſt: of the Crops of Peaſe and 
Beans-abont London were ripe, and came daily 
HY ſuch! Quantities tothe Markets, that their 
Price as redue'd to about one per 
Buſhel, unlaß ſuch only as were of the fineſt 
{orts,” brought from particular Gardens. 


About the fifteenth; I ſaw ſeveral ſmall Me- 
lons, and ſome maſculine Abricots, with ſome 
Codlins/as large as Walnuts: The mean while, 

ries of imoſt kinds were in the Markets at 
moderate Prices, and Cucumbers at the latter 


End kept their Price-av one Shilling per: Dozen, 


if they were — Fruit. _ 122 2oth, the 
red — white n, and towards 


the End were very plenty 1 to Town 
an e and b and red _ 


8 
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learn how to proportion our ſeveral Crops* tar 
every one of chem may be able to pay che KR- 
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6f Godsberries full ripe, in great Abundatice; 
and we had yet ſome -of the Oo) een 
ries.” } boats Wetees a 389 a n! 55 of. 
There were to the laſt Goosberries of the 
common kinds for Tarts, which did not ſeem to 
. ripening in leſs than fifteen Days good 
eat hen eee N 5 
All this Month we had Turneps, Carrots, and 
Onions, which were well appled, fit for boil- 
ing, at a middle Price, and Artichokes were ex- 


treamly cheap. 


We ttiay be ſatisfied from ſuch Remarks what 
we may expect in the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year, 


even when they have been eurb'd by Weather 


* , _ 
# 


as bad às we have hid fince the Spring began; 
ve may judgt how much the Price of . 
modity is tais'd or fallen in the Markets By its 


Scarcity, or over Abatidance, and from therſee 


nce of railing and bringing to Markeg'whith 


c 
bme of them do not, as the State of Garden- 
ing now is: Therefore e er roy 
Advice to the Gardiners and Husbandmen, to 


perſuade them to general Meetings now and 
then, to conſult about the State of their Crops, 
and thereby prevent the too great Glut of any 
one Thing, and contrive to have their Crops 
follow one another, and not as they do at pre- 
ſent come in all together, to their own Preju- 
dice and the Diſcontent of the Buyers, who cer- 


tainhy would rather chuſe a long Continuance 


of uſeful Fruits or Herbs, than to be ſurfeited 
with them at once, or to enjoy them only a 
few Days, and want them all the Year beſides. 
But fonie few are indeed wiſe enough to con- 
| | Ff4 ſider 
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ſider this with ſuch true Judgment, that they 
ain at leaſt four Times as much by their latter 
— they would have Sor if they had puſh' 
their Fortunes in the firſt Seaſon 


. 
$ * " 


% in July. | 


Remarks on. the Weather and Produce 


* 
R 002 oe es 


CES 
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HE Weather at the beginning was uncer- 
\ dan, but the Winds for the moſt part 
. blowing from the Weſt and South Weſt, the 
Air was cool and ſharp for the Seaſon; which 
brings to my Mind once more the Obſervation 
I made in the preceding Month, of the Paſſage 
of Mountains, or rather Iſlands of Ice from * 
North towards the Line, which, 1 ſuppoſe, had 
no ſmall Influence over the Weather with us. 
.T he, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Days, the Wind 
as more Weſt, than South, the Weather ſtormy 
and rainy, with cold Hail, which injured the Fruit 
and laid the Corn, but. chiefly damag'd the Hops. 
From the twelfth; to the twentieth we had cold 
Winds, which gradually were more South eve- 
7 Days and declin'd in Cold to the twenty 
About the twenty ſeventh we had warm Wea- 
ther, which laſted to the End of the Month, a 
few ſhort Hurricanes now and then from the 

South. Welt, but ended North Eaſt... 
The Garden, Fruits of the preceding Month 
continued, and we had Strawberries till the end, 
which, perhaps, might proceed from the rainy“ 
Scalon. The Katherine and many other kinds 
of. Pears came into the Markets about the be- 
5 8 | ginning; 
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ginning, and ſeveral ſorts of Plums about the 
al; Genniting Apples were brought to 
Town. likewiſe about that Tame, and | Coding 
were then very Jarges ge, bu not in plenty 
the twentieth... I obſery'd the firſt Ni "£45 
Peaches and 7. urkey Abricots ripe; Kidney Beans 
- were every where at a moderate Price; all ſorts 
of Goosberries were ripe, and Melons, though 
the Seaſon had render'd them ill 7 were nu- 
BST enough ; Several ſorts of F 57 were ny 
pe, and ſome G at Mr. Fajrchild's, 
| Pry ripe Ananas of this Year were now * pe 
Richmond, notwithſtanding the Difficulty of the 
Seaſon which the Gardiner had to engage with. 
But it is 2 Maxim, that the greater Difficul- 
ties we have to encounter with, the greater Ho- 
naur we gain by the Victory. Which leads me 
farther to take Notice of what I have had the 
Opportunity of obſerving this Year in the Gar- 
dens of Meſſieurs Warners at Rotherhith. Theſe 
Gentlemen, who are Brothers and near Neigh- 
bours, 13k Gardens curiouſly deſign'd for tho 
propagating of Fruit, and are each of them ex- 
cellently skill d in the manner of Pruning, and 
in that Philoſophy which is neceſſary to bring 
Trees to good bearing. The Way of their 
Management, I think, is near the ſame; and 
could every one have the Liberty of ſeeing their 
Gardens, in my Opinion, they could not have a 
better Example for the of Dwarf- 
Trees of Apples and Pears in Engl/and. One of 
theſe Gentlemen, in this bad Year, in one Part 
of his 4 3 gy not much more than half an 
Acre, has more Fruit than any Garden, among 
the many I have ſeen, can hoaſt of in three A- 
Fresz yet we may at the ſame time obſerve a 


promiſing 
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Be e of Bloſſoms for the Furmi 

Ire of the next gummer.. 3 
At Mr. Jahn Warner's we obſerve à little 
Vineyard,” which is ſo modell'd, that it ſeryr 
even às an Ornament to his Parterre; and is an 
Example of Vines ſo judiciouſly order'd, that 
dut of fewer than an hundred, and ſome of them 
not more than tlie ſecond Year's Growthz- Was 
made a' Veſſel of Wine containing ninety fire 
Gallons, which is almoſt a Gallon of Wine fron 
# ſingle Vine of four Foot high; or to reckon 
where the Grapes grow, the Vines are not abo 
two Fevt from the Ground. 


This Gentleman did me the Favour to gi 


me a Taſte of the Wine made from theſe Vines; 
"and, I conceive, was it old, or kept to the 
Length of Time ns Old Hock is generally kept, 
it would be full as ſmooth and ſtrong; but 

Mikes I found that it poſſeſs d the Lege 
Flavour, which was the ſort of Grape it ws 
made of. and was much more ſuperior. to thoſe 
Wines which grow about Beauvais and Clair- 
mont, or in ariy Vineyard on this fide Patis; 
and, I doubt not, but if this Wine-making Bu- 
Finefs was carried. on with 4 little Art, many 
Eands, which now lie idle in Britain, might 
render an extraordinary Return to the Owner. 
There are, ſeveral Ways of making Wines 4 
broad, Which I have collected, on paper to 
introduce Vineyards intg England; and, I am 
perſuaded , char if the Fane Grapes whith 
made the Wine I taſted had been manag'd 
in the 'beſt manner, it would have been as 
ſtrong again as it is 3 or elfe, if a Spirit had 
been drawn from the Grapes, even if they 
had not ripem d, it would have been equal 5 wy 
G WW | ena 
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eb Brandy; for among the Vineyard Men 
* — the Hold it as a Rulez that all Vine- 
which make ſmall Wine, make the beſt 
flavour'd Brandy; or een if — Are. not ripe, 
3 ſtill afford an excellent Spi 
take this Occaſion to- alk my Correſpon- 
dents for the many ingenious Letters they wy 
ſent me; and hope they will ſtill — to 
roſecute thoſe Studies which may prove ſo ad- 
e to the Publick, as the Improvement 
beg Method I have taken to 
115 their Remarks with my own, may, per- 
— in due Time fix fo free a Correſpondence 
* the Curious in the ſeveral Parts of Bri- 
A uſeful Things may be brought 
"es ch :otherwiſe would have nos 
* — 1 receiy'd — L's Letter, and 


vice very to perſuade my 
= not to ſ Dare d Writing upon Sub- 
s of this kind, becauſe it is common with 
for ut 8 very likely, what may be com- 
mon in one. Country, may be unknown to all 
the reſt ; an haps, not only every County, 
but every I may have ſomething generally 
practis 05 2 7 the — Place may be ignorant 
of. But I fear it is the ſame in this Cafe, that 
it was in an Affair between two Gentlemen of 
my Acquaintance; one of them going ing to the 
Weft-Indies, promis'd to bring his Friend what- 
ever curious Plants he A, pick up, but re- 


turn'd Home without any at all, telling his 
Friend, he could not find any Plants in the 
Countries he had been in, but what-grew there 
wild as Weeds, and that were all ſo common 
there, that he "did not think them worth his 
Friend's Acceptance, who was ſo curious a Man. 


This 
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This eren, however, only loſt a lit. 
tle Time, for ever ſince the curious Gentleman, 
velling Friends to bring him the Weeds, or moſt 
common Plants they can meet with; and th 


CIC» 
by his Garden is continually: ſupply d with Cu- 
Boles: 2 ere 


Remarks upon the Weather and the Produce 


HE Weather at the beginning ofthe Month 

was warm, the Wind Feſt ; about the 
fifth Day the Wind chop'd about to the North 
and North-Eaft ; the Weather moderate and dry 
till the thirteenth, when we began to have ſome 
gentle Showers ; the Wind then changing to 
the Weſt, remain'd about that Point till towards 
the end of the Month, excepting only a Day or 
two that it was changeable from North to North- 
Eaſt, and touching ſometimes upon the South. 
While the Wind was weſterly I obſery'd we 
had frequent Rains, but whilſt it was ſhifting in 
the other Quarters the Sky was clear. All this 
Time, however, we had not the fame Reaſon 
to complain of 'Cold as we had in the precedin 
Month, though we are us'd to expect ſome Col 
about St. Bartholomew's Day. The Spirit in the 
Thermometer was then about 34 Degrees, and to- 
wards the end at 43. | 


We 
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We had now ripe the beſt Peaches and Ner- 
taxines, ſome Abritots, many ſorts of Pears, Ap- 
ples of various kinds, Plums, forme Morello Cher- 
ries,” ſome e ts th and Currans 
in plenty. ulberries en apace; Figs 
of five or ſix ſorts, ſome of the 7a Fest 
Water and Bake ay Grapes od 0 w ere they 
had the Advantage of g alls and go 
Pruning; and about the id 1 faw ſome of the 
_ Muſcadine, black Curran — black no 
retty nar ripenin nit good Walls: 
Auch in Mr. 7 Warner Ping i in otherbith, 
obſery'd ſome of the July Grapes in . Efpaller Za 
ripe, and the Burgundy kind beginnifi to turn. 
And as this Month is commonly the Time of 
the Year when Grapes and other choice Fruit 
ſhouldg according to the regular Courſe of Sea- 
ſons, be ripe in their full Perfection, I ſhall 
take the Opportunity of mentio a Contri- 
vance of the late Lord Cape's, for the preſerv- 
ing them from Flies and other Vermin, which 
are now more numerous than at any other Time 
of the Year. The Way is to prepare Bags of 
Crape, Lawn, or of any other thin and open 
wrought Stuff, to be extended 1 Garvey Hoops; 
which Bags, being pur over the Fruit, not only 
erve it from being injur'd by Vermin, but 
ſuffer the Air and Sun ts erform the Act of 
Maturation or Ripening : But as ſoon as the 
Froſts begin, theſe Bags are of no longer Uſe; 
which is ſo plain a Thing that Tſhould not men- 
tion it, if I had not ſeen them indiſcreetly us'd | 
with a Deſign to keep the Froſt from the Fruit. 
This is Indiſcretion, becauſe whoeyer knows the 
Nature of Fruit, or of Grapes eſpecially, muſt 
know, that when the Froſts touch — _ 
in 
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Skin of the. Fruit thickens and ſowers; and it 
is as certain, that, where Air ban enter, the in 
can do the ſame, and will 2 the 1 Þ 31 
fore it is more ee hen our G ener 
full ripe, and; 15 Paper, ate 1 hits, 29-6 en 
every Bunch _ 
and clear'd bene of i W ſuch 
Bunches may remain upon ws Vine: till n 
mas, and will then eat 22744 

If we cut down a Bed or two of ee. 
Haulin, at the beginning, we Fa 5 expect it u 
Sprout again with go about the middle 
of che next Month; but b if wo open 
the Alleys, and la . 1 them a little hot Dung. 
| T obſerv'd in the Markers plenty of Nieden 
and Cucumbers, 23 .A. Schur. 
lots, Rocambole, ſome Beans and Peaſe, Colli- 
flowers, ng od and ins E Pprouts. of He for- 
ward Cabb Carrots, ſome forced 
a » Cabbage [as Philberts, Walnutz 

amſons ; but Muſhrooms, which are uſu- 

ay the Produce, of the latter Part of this Month, 
were very ſcarce, which Scarceneſs, I conceive, 
might proceed from the Wet and Coldneſs of 
the Summer Months; for when we have had a 
dry and hot Summer, I always have taken No- 
tice, that as ſoon as the firſt Raing fall upon the 
ſcorch'd Ground, Muſhrooms ſpring up plenti- 
fully in ſuch Places where Horſes have been 
razed the ſame Summer; but this Year ſome 
aſtures, which us'd to afford great Abundance, 
did not. produce any, although Horſes had grazed 
in them this Year as, uſual. And I was the 
more diligent to ſearch for chem for the fake of 
the Earth under them, which ſeems to be bound 
Fogether with white Cobweh- like Threads: 1 


* 
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Earth] ſou 1 in order to 
means ſome rooms in hot n 
to che Method us d about Paris, here they 
way he had every Month in the Fear -. 

e MWeſt-ludia Pine- Apples or Ananas con- 
wo Sing ® Sir Manbecu Necker gat Rich. 


72 70 conclude this Monch, Which is che chief 
Fruit — I her oe cannot do it mort 

ly than by preſcribing a proper Method for 
Canlporting of Fruit from E Place to another, 
{o.thar- it hall receive e though i 
pals over the molt, x 4. 

For this uſe we muſt | provi e a Box and as 
much Bran as will fill it compleatly winch 
Bran muſt be carefully dry'd before 4 Fite, 
ofien turn'd in the time of drying; for if” * 

Moiſture leſt in it, it will be apt to ferment 
mew a —— — — together? The Fruit 
b gather'd when the Sun 


e er it, 5 laid upon dry Flannel ti 
the Da „ Ate when it may e pack'd up 
in the tollowin 


Lay an = or pon thick of Brain at the 
Bottom of the Box, and after it is well preſs d 
down lay on your Fruit ſingle, fo as not to touch 
each other, bur leaving about an Inch Vac 
Between the Fruit theſe Vacancies muſt then be 
cloſely. ill'd with Bran, and the Layer of Fruit 
cover d with Bran about two Inches, preſs'd 
gently down. Upon this Place another Parcel 
of Fruit, ordering it as defors; and Bran upon 
that, and fo ſtratum atum, or Layer up- 
on Layer, till the Box is ful, always having re- 
fc that the upper Layer is Bran about two 

ches thick, even ſo as to give great Reſiſtance 

to 
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to the Coyer of the Box when ye nail it downj 
for ſo the Fruit will be kept tight in the Box, 
and cannot bruiſe: or receive Damage by a Con- 
veyance of three Weeks, as I Haye proyed ; 


ſome, who are very curious, uſe inſtead of Bran 


of the Coat, which are rather better than Bran 
for a long Voyage; but are not fo caſily found 
near London. 5 49 1 Jan! 4 45 2 217 


Remarbe upon the Weather and Produc 


. 


in September. 
ere 7 171411 _ 
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1 two laſt Days of the preceding Month 
the Wind was eaſterly, with ſome Show- 
ers, which continued till about the fifth Day; 
and then the Wind ſhifted to the North Weſt, 
and continued about that Quarter, with fair 
Weather, till tne ninth; when it came about to 
the South Weſt, and was follow'd with Rain; 
about the Weſt and South Weſt Point, it con- 
tinued till the ſixteenth Day, and was accompa- 
nied with Rain and brisk Gales of Wind; the 
Wind then ſniſted to North Eaſt, where it held 
till the ſeventeenth, when it came about to the 
Weſt, where it held for a Day or two, and then 
was unconſtant, ſhifting to Eaſt, and ſometimes 
touching upon the North Quarter, the Wea- 
ther continuing fair till the rwenty ſeventh, and 
for the moſt calm; and from thence to the 
end of the Month, the Wind changing by the 
North towards the weſtern Quarter, we had 
Showers and cool Air. | 


4. We 
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We, have great Variety. f Frujt z 
dat. 1 40 f ſay a < ntiguar lh Fr 
mention 25 in in the preceding r TA 19 5 

10 


ditional, St of na ner Ra AUG. JON .C 
the beff, for. of: Grapes 17525 8 e 
oy ar ;enough: .throu 
Sack of . Summer z by the. Thane 
red Muſcadine, blue Raiſin, and black 
Mio (eadine 4 :and at Mr. FART two Ks 
forts of extraordinary Bigneſs, both 8 
and Fruit, l Vd. the St. 2 
other the Hambrou "The 5: Fine-Appl 17 dir 
Matthew. Decker's ntinued ripeni 
ſuch Cucumbers, as Pete Afyantage 95 run- 
ning againſt Wal, Were, very fair and. fit for 
the Table, but thoſe upon the Ground good for 
little. Some blanch'd. Sellery. and Endive be- 
gins to come in, and 3 Aſp paragus were cut 
on the natural Ground, where the Haulm had 
been cut down in July. About the end, I faw 
re very 7 $50 Morello Cherries againſt a North 
I queſtion not but they- will remain 
good ll the —_ Month. 


Remarks upon the Weather and Produce 
| in October. 


3 


H E. Wind for the — Part of this 
Month was weſterly, and the Weather ge- 

nerally fair in the Day time, but frequent Rains 

in the Night; towards the end we had pinch- 


ing Froſts, which diſcharg'd the Trees o their 
Leaves. 


Vor. II. . I ob- 
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L obſer yd, that om" the Froſt was ſo 
very ſmart, that a Hirge Mulberry in about fix 
Hours drop'd all its Leaves, without changing 
their Colour; and * the ſucceeding Froſts 
were ſharp, yet the fallen Mulberry Leaves re- 
n above a Week. I take 
Notice of this, becauſe I do not know any 
other Tree that ſheds its Leaves ſo ſuddenly, ot 
on has not its Leaves diſcolour'd before they 
Mr. Lemery very juſtly obſerves, - that the 
Mulberry is not o 1 of the lateſt Trees 
that opens its Buds in the Spring, but that con- 
trary to other Trees, the Buds open all together 
in every Part of the Tree; the Sap of the Mul- 
berry is very reſinous, which I think is theRea- 
ſon why it is late in the Spring before it makes 
its Shoots, and likewiſe why its Leaves did not 
change their Colour before they fell; a very 
ſmall Share of Cold will fix its Juices, and a 

reater Share of Heat, than other Trees require, 
is neceſſary to put this reſinous Sap in Mo- 
tion. | 

The ſame Froſt ſcorch'd and dry'd the Leaves 
of all the ſorts of Fronteniac Grapes, but the o- 
ther ſorts did not ſuffer. 

Cucumbers laſted till the End, and ſuch as 
were againſt Walls, and had run up Trees, had 
"ou fair Fruit. 

Colliflowers were very plentiful, and there 
were ſome very good Artichokes in the London 
Markets. e 

We had Kidney-Beans to the End, and in 
two Gardens I ſaw ſome very good Peaſe. 

The Fruits were Pears, Grapes, Apples, Peach- 
es, Wallnuts, Pomgranates, and ſome Pinc- 
| Apples 


3 
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Apples at Richmond; in ſome Gardens I ſtill ob- 
ſerv'd ſome Morello "Cherries. 
reep is now very good. 


About the beginning, Mulberries were 


pk and a Gentleman in Wiltſhire 9 yo | 
e 


* Strawberries of the white Wood 


© 


Bale upon 1 Weathh and Produce 
in November. 


Rom the firſt to the ſixth of this Month 
we had rainy Weather, and to the thir- 
teenth the Days were dark, without Wet: From 
Firs Time to the ſeventeenth we had dark, hazy, 
„ and cold Weather: Upon the ſeventeenth 
ad a Froſt and a little Snow; the Temper 
of the Air very cold ; as it continued till the 
twenty fourth; the Weather all that Time dark, 
with now and then a little Rain. The Air was 
moderate from the twenty fourth to the tw 
ſeventh, the Weather a little inclin'd to Rain 
and from the twenty ſeventh to the End we had 
for the moſt part of the Day clear Weather: 
2 — ornings about their Entrance were cloudy 
2 
| The beginning of this Month I eat good 
Colliflowers in Surry, and a young Crop of Kid- 
ney-Beans, which had been nurs'd under Frames 
and Glaſſes, were in good Condition for the 
= They were ſown about the middle of 
ul 


I faw ſome tolerable good Artichokes in Co- 
vent-Garden Market. 


Gg2 We 
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We 3 now. all ſorts of Greens or Noots 
chat are profitable to the Kitchen. Nor are * 
without ſeveral excelleꝶ vt Fruits, ſuch as Ap cs 
Pears, ſome Aimee Pom nates; and 
the — inning I ſaw, 5 en J 174 70 had 
been, 05 well kept, that they ſeem d be in great 
Perfection. 

This Month likewiſe I eat ſome v3 Muſh- 
rooms, which were rais'd mw the 11 man- 
ner, ſo that we have now a Pro av 
them cultivated 5 our Engliſh Nee all 5 
Vear about. b 

Aſparagus upon hot Beds was common e- 

nough, and Minth, with other green Salads, 
was found in every Garden of Note about the 
Town. 
Mr. Fowler, Gurdiner to Sir Nathaniel Could, 
at Stoke-Newington, had ſome Cucumber, Plants 
in great Forwardneſs, and about the End Fruit 
op d upon them. 


Remarks upon the Weather 427 Produces in 
| December. 


HIS Month began with froſty Weather, 
which continu'd till the ſeventh, when 

we had a little Rain; from the ſeventh we had 
cold dark Weather, till the tenth, and then had 
ſome Snow, but it did not remain long in the 
Ground, for the Air grew very moderate for 
the Seaſon, and we had dark Days till the nine- 
teenth; at which Time froſty Weather began 
again to ſhew itſelf till about the twenty eighth 


Day. The Sky was pretty clear till the B 
fourth, 
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fourth but from thence to the End the Days 
were dark and overcaſt. Agen 
We had in this Month, very little more to 
boaſt of in the Gardening W. y, but forced 
Aſparagus; unleſs it was thoſe Cucumbers which 
Mr. Thomas: Fowler, Gardiner to Sir Nathaniel 
Gould at Stoke-Newington,” had in very good 
Forwardneſs, and in a. promiſing Condition to 


be fit to cut in January; for Apples and Pears, 


ſuch ' as come commonly at this Time of the 
Year, are not Rarities enough to be taken No- 


tice of; only this may be remark'd of the Pears 


of this on, that they were apt to rot, and 
were more inſipid than uſual. 4 


Remarks upon the Weather and Produce in 


January 172214. 


HE Weather of this Month was remark- 
ably warm, ſo that moſt of the Gardiners 
about London. employ' d themſelves in many 
Works, which us'd to be done in February. 
The Showers which fell now were rather re- 
creating than cold, as uſual; and the Brightneſs 
and the Warmth of the Sun ſeem'd to be a 


Month forwarder than its Courſe would allow: 


The Rains that fell about the beginning were 
chiefly in the Night, and occaſton'd ſome af the 
lower Grounds to be overflowed: The Power 
of the few Froſts which happen'd this Month 
— not exceed what I have obſery'd in Oc- 
sober. bin en | D el 


9 
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We have little now extraordinary in our com- 
mon Gardens for eating. The common Roots 
hold yet pretty good, and the Greens for 'Table 
uſe are chiefly Sprouts of Cabbages, Spinage, 
and young Colewort Plants; forced Aſparagus 
is the beſt, and as the Month was mild, it was 
generally more green and better taſted than 
what we us'd to have in other Years at this 
Time. 5 L 
As a great Curioſity which deſerves to be no- 
ted in the Way of Gardening, Mr. Thomas Fow- 
ler, Gardiner to Sir Nathaniel Gould of Stokes 
Newington, Middleſex, pros his Maſter up- 
on New-year's Day, with a Brace of Cucumbers 
well grown, and had then a fine Proſpect of a 
good Crop of the ſame Fruit; ſo that there is 
reaſonable Hopes, that his Example may encou- 
rage other Gardiners to give Liberty to their 
Genius, and not confine themſelves too much to 
old Rules. 


£ 


Remarks upon the IWeather aud Produce in 
February 17253. 


"Ex beginning of the Month was wet, bus 


the Days moderately warm: About the 


tenth it began to be windy, and the Evenings 
cold and wet; but about the middle of the Month 
it wa by to fair, and laſted ſo to the end, ex- 
cept only ſome gentle Showers. | 

- Our Gardens this Month have very little in 
them of natural Things z the Ground beingnow 
prepar'd for freſh Crops, there is nothing worth 
2 YT mentioning, 
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mentioning, but what, entirely depends 
Skill of the Gardiner. 5 the 
t Mr: Miller's, at Nerth-End, near Fulham, 


1 bare fey Cheri es and green Abricots this 
This e and Kid- 


-Beans.in my own and Mr, Thomas 
fewer at 7 - Newington, has now the former, 
| 7 N N | Courage enough to venture out 
of the 


Mr. Telende. now at. Sir Matthew Decher's 
at Richmond in Surry, a great Number of the 
Ananas, or Pine-Apples, in Bloſſom. 

Forced e comes now ſtronger and 
better than it did in receding Month; and 
we have ſome of the ae 11 An. 


to come in. 


We have ver good y young e. 


Remarks upon the Weather and Produce in 
March LIST, 


HE two or three Days at the beginning of 
this Month were warm and pleafant, bur 


then it chang'd to ſudden Storms of Rain and 
Hail, but moderately warm in the Intervals: 
Towards the end we had cold Rains, and the 
Evenings were cold. | 5 
This Month our Markets and Gardens are ah 
very ſlenderly furniſh'd with Herbs; for all the 
Garden Grounds are now freſh laid down, and 
wn for Summer Profit, unleſs ſuch Parts as 
were — in the Autumn or Winter Months, 
 _Gg4 with 
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witll Carots, Rudiſhes, Spinage, abbage, 
Luce, and ſome other s. | 

'Tfaw about the end of this Month, at my 

very curious Friend's == Towel, Eſq 4 large 
Parcel of Lupines, or. the flowering . of 
Turneps, c Yak Nell, Piece of 'Cabbage 
Plants, moving 0 keit flowering State, whoſe 
tender budded Shoots" are much Poon 1or to any 
— at this Seafon, for tiow the he Brocol * 


Wor tt 


=o the Mana ment of the Brocoli and theſe 


„bung lowering Shoots of 3 or Cabbage, 
or Turnep Race for catin 


, we muſt — Ahn 
or pull off the 6urfide Pegel before they 
bbil'd,” or elſe they will have a bitter T ie) ; and 
then the Time that they ſhould be in _ 
Water ought not to exceed four Minutes, 
after that ſerv'd on a flat Plate, with Holes in 
it like a Culender to let out the Water without 
preſſing them at all; for the preſſing theſe Herbs 
wakes them loſe their Swectneſs, which con- 
ſiſts in the ſpongy Parts, and thoſe are ſo ten- 


der, that they are Cay preſs'd quite out of the 
Plant. 


I theſe are rightly manag'd, no paſt Green, 
in my Jud; mne is ſo 8054, ute $ we have 
Brecht in ſts Perfection. | 


I have heard that! there were Nye Cherries 
at Mr. Millers of North-End about the begin- 
ring of this Month; and alſo large green Abri- 
ESTs 25 Roſe-buds, as there was in his Father's 


Mr. B Brown at Brentford, J am inform'd, 
furan our Markets with Cucumbers this 
© Aa 


f ; 
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2 Af s, Contrary the common 
Dictates of Nature in preceding Years, were a- 
bout the middle of his Meik bre ht to 
Market; I ſaw ſeveral hundreds above Ground 
on the twentieth Day in ſome of the Neat- 
houſe Gardens about Tuthill » Felds; we have 
yet Parſneps, Carots and Potatoes yery good, 


. £4, $6 =» 2 
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Are Cu. XI. 5 


4 Sands 
Fairchild's Ga 
Month of the Tear. 


Plants flowering in . 
arden at Hoxton in every 


PLANTS flowering in April. 


n- 


Wall-Flowers , white 
and 42 ow, double 


Planta eav'd Ranun- 


culus. 


Tulips of ſeveral ſorts, 
Goals 1 double. 


Yorkſhire Sedum , and 


the Bird's Eye. 
Anemones of various 

kinds, the beſt ſorts. 
Collection of Ranun- 

„ 
Collection of Daiſies. 


Candytuft-Tree, plain 


an variegated. 


Lauruſtinus of ſeyeral 
3 | 


Nettle-leav'dJeſſamine, 
Spaniſh Jeſlamaine , 


and the Indian yel - 


low Jeſſamine. 
2 of Polyan- 
os, and Primroſe, 
dead and ſingle. 
Black Helebore With 4 
cen Flower, Fenel- 
2 v'd Helebore. 


Colleckion of Auricu- 


laẽs, and the Burrage- 
flower'd Bears-Ear. 

Crown-Imperials, ten 
farts... 

Collection of N arciſſus . 

Star of Naples 4 

Simblaria. 

Muſcaria. 

Dens caninus. 

Hypericum frutex. 


Violets double and ſin- 


gle, white and blue. 
The 
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Double Saxafrag 


Virginian — 
Wood r me me 
ble and ſingle. 
Dwarf Almond. 
Dwarf (rs ad Ho- 


Rea a thiry ſorts. 

and 

gy ole ; and ſin- 
gle White. 
Radix Cava. 

wy Medlars 3 two 


Pare and Ach colour- 
Pulfitilla. 
Bulbous Violet. 
Double Pile wort. 
Lady's Mantle. | 
Double Lady's-Smack. 
le and yellow 
ountain Avens. 
Aloe-leay'd and Onjon- 
leav'd Aſphodil, 
Gentianella. 
Ornithogalum. 
Male Mandrake. 
German Catchfly. 
Tree Scabious. 
Bladder-Nut. 
——_ Male- 


Star k cingh;. 
Pearl . F 
 Galian Camomile. 


Calcidonian Iris. 
Doromcum, 


Double; flower 
ing Crowſoor. 
Meleanthus. 


Venetian Vetch. 


Sea Daffodil. 
Globe Flower. 


Scorpion Senna. 


Great blue flower'd 


Perwinkle. 
Bird-Ch » 
Double white Moun- 
tain Ranunculus. 


gelen de dus with 


le Flower. 
. — Molly of Virginia 
The Tree Milkwort 
with blue and white 
Flower s. 
Scarlet flower d Horſe- 
Cheſnut of Virginia. 
White flower' d Horſe- 
Cheſnut. 
Perſian Lilly. 


Double flower'd Solo- 


mon's Seal. 

Geraniums, ſeveral ſorts 

French Marygolds. 

Oranges. 

The Aloe, call'd, by 
Dr. Comelin, Aloe A. 
fricana humilis foliis 


ex albo & viridi va» 


riegatis. 


Collection ofHyacinths 


Flowers 


| 
i 
i 
| 


Flowers blowing in Mar, bd des thoſe 1 0b 
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continued Bloſſoming, that were mention 
edin the Jer Shins Month. 2 


Raney! 


ral ſorts. 


Pinks of various kinds. 


Collection of Tulips. 
Lilly of the Valley. 


Two ſorts of London 


Pride. 


| Ranunculus of the Per- 


fan Kind. 
3 white Nuareiſ- 


Sea Narciſſus, 


Fox Gloves. 
Sweet William.” 0 
The Mule between the 


* Sweet: Vi liam and 


- Carnation: ' 

G US 

Several kinds of 'Tha- 
lictrums. 

Double purpioVerwin- 
kle. 

The - Paſque Flower, 


| purple and aſh Coy 


our 
Arbor Judz. 
King's Spear. 
Aloe-leav'd Aſphodel. 


- White-flower'd Tree 


Scabious. 


Lemons of ſeve- 


| Blue - flower'd | Tres 
Scabious. 
* Buck- 
thorn. 
Qitiſſus Lunatus. 
Four ſorts of Com- 
Flags. 
Ciſtus, even forts.” 
Camomile. . 


Flag Iris, ſeveral ſort 
Thrift or Sea Pink, . 
veral ſorts. 1 


Rockets. 


Perſian Jeſſamine. 
Lylacs, three ſorts. 
Peach: lea 'dBell Flow- 
er. 
Rede; Iris. 
Laburnums, two ſorts. 
Yellow Martagon. 
Geranium, ſeveral ſorts, 
among which the 
ſweet - Night ſmel- 
ling kind. 

Double: white Moun- 
tain Ranunculus.. 
Eng. Hyacinths, white, 
lue, and Peach-co- 

lour'd. 


'The double blue Hare- 
7 Male 


wa TT _y k%. ba © 


Peony : 


- Hyacinth of Peru, blue - 


n and white. 42194 
Blue Grape Hyacinch, 
Atamaſco Lay. 
r Spider 


wort. 
1 he Savoy Spiderwort. 
Fraxinella, white. and 
red. 
Blue Sicher d Hya- 
cinth. . 
Guilder Roſe. 
Yellow Jeſſamine. 
Blue Monk's-Hood. 
Double white and red 
Batchelors-Buttons. 
Germander | leav'd 
_  Chickweed. 
Greek Veterans white 
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1 blue. 


Virginian Aﬀrigulus, # 
ſe Iris. 


Zeman ant fiery Liv: 


Shrings , 


-Honeyſuckles.: 


Tree Cinqueſvil. 


Day Lily. 


Sweet Lilly-Af hodil- 


French Honeyſuckles. 


Naſtertium Indicum. 


French Marygold. 


Lyſſimachia. 


Lychnoides. 


alerian. 
Double Featherfew. 


Ficoides of two or three 
kinds. | 


Wwe for ny Month of JUNE. 


Er Apocioum of 


Virginia. 

White Wall-Flowers, 

and ſeveral other un- 
common kinds. 

The Turkey and ſweet 
Scabious, various 
kinds. 

Aſh- colour and white- 

flower'd Tree Sca- 
bious. 


deveral kinds of Fox- 


Gloves. 
Mules, two ſorts. 
Candy-tuft-tree. 


Sweet-Williams. 


All the ſorts of Lilies 


of the Valley. 
Sweet! Lily Aſphodils, 
' Day-Laly, rhe Ro- 


man and flaming Li- 
pe and the white 


ily ſtrip'd with 
Scarlet. 
Sedums, 


+62 


Sedums, ſeveral ſorts. 


Great Variety of Dai- | 


ſies. | 

Fine Rartunicula's 9 070 

Dat cep 
Foot. ö 

Sea Daffadil. 

Various kinds of Co- 
lombines. 835 

Lady's — 

Ttee 8 

Onion-leav 8 Aſphodil. 

Aloe-leay'd Aſphodil. 

Roſemary-leav d Buck- 
thorn. 

Geraniums, ſeveral ſorts 

Palma Chriſti. - 

Scorpion Senna , and 
Bladder Senna. 

Convolvulus. 

Scrophularia. 

Blue-flower'd Geniſta. 

Holy-Oaks. 

Some Carnations. 

Oranges and Lemons. 

Roſes. 

Four forts of Corn- 
Flags. 

Small white - flower'd 
female Cyſtus, large 
Gum Cyſtus, and 
Dwarf yellow-flow- 
er'd Cyſtus. 

Globe- flower d Rock- 
ets, double and ſin- 

White and purple Iris, 
ten ſorts of Flag Iris, 
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ring a of Bulh. 
Peach-eav' Belly 


White atid: blue Cai. 
terbury Bells. 

Dwarf Bell - flower' 
Pree. 

Milkwort. 

Nettle-leav'd Jeſſkmine 

Valerian, white and 
red, Greek Valerian. 

White and blue Se 
Pink. 

Yellow Moly, ſweet 

ſcented Moly, Indi. 

an and Ho- 
mer's Moly. 

Several ſorts of Hearts- 
Eaſc. 


Grea Blue-Bottle, Sa- 


Tradeſcant's 
worts. 
Fraxinella, white and 

red 


Blue Monks-hood. 

Blue - feather d Hya- 
Cinth. 

Double white and red 

Batchelors Buttons. 

Germander, and Ger- 

 mander-leay'dChick- 
weed. 

Italian Honeyſuckle. 

French Honeyſuckles. 

Virginian Aſtragalus. 


Syringa. 


Spider- 


4 6. wo ds fad. Vy » fant Q 02 


NG Willow. 


Turkey Lichneß, Tree 


Lichneſs. 
Early white and red 
Honcyſuckles-. 
Tree Cinquefoil. +3 
Moon-trefoll: - 
Lotus-tree. 1 t. 


g rang A 
x pra white anbred 


Yerrow. 
Pom tes. 
Yellow, white, com- 


mon imperial 


Double white Moun- 

tain Ranunculus. 

Calaminth. 

Goats Rue, white and 
blue. 

Double and ſingle ſcar- 
let Lichneſs. 

1 Spurs. 
orned Poppies, ever- 

| —_ ph 

other Poppies. 

Sweet and everlaſting 
Peaſe. 

White Jeſſamine. 

K Leg and Spa- 


le and dou- 
bie 1E Jchmin amine, yel- 
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low and Virginia Jeſ- 


ack, and 


ſamine. 


Maſtich- tree. 
Three ſorts of Thai. 


French 
Single . 


gin's Bower. 
Trench Bean- uce. £ 
* Crrran-leay'd Spies, 


Momma. Sliahious, 
Debtford Pink. ; 
Two 1 of Limoni- 


Dwarf Moutitain Milk- 
Wort. 

Several ſorts of Fi 1- 
codes. 

Four ſorts of Tongue - 
leav'd Aloes: 

Lichnoides. 

Virginian Purple Sun 

ower, Fiennel- 

Flower. © | 

Doubleand fingle white 
and blue T hroat- 
Worts. 
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| Flows for the Month of Jour: 


Annual 1 Stocks. 
Aſh-colourand White- 
tree Scabious, ſweet- 
ſcented and moun- 
tain Scabious. 
Collection of Carnati- 


Ons. 777. 
Two ſorts of Mules. 
3 Williams. : 

oman, Orange an 

Day-Lily. 8 
Sedums, ſeyeral ſorts. 
Roſemary-leay'd Buck- 

thorn. 


Several ſorts of Roſes. 


Peach - leay'd Bell - 
Flower, .two forts, 
and Dwarf and Stee- 
ple Bell Flowers. 

Double creepi ingCrow- 
foot. 


Valerian, white and 


red, Greek Valerian, 
white and blue. 
Four ſorts of Hearts- 
_ Eaſe. 
Great Blue-bottle. 
Tradeſcants Spider - 
wort. 
Double white and red 


mange and Le 15 


1 "rb, 
Virginian Aſtragalus. 
French Honeyſuckles. 
French Willow. 
Annual Lichneſs, Tree 


Lichneſs, and Loubk 


and * N 


Lichneſs. 
Lichnoides. 
Liſymachia. 
Tree Milkwort, ſmall 

Mountain  Milk- 
IN 
Dutch, late, red, and 

evergreen Honey . 

- luckle, 

Tree Cinquefoil. 
Yellow and red Yer- 
row. 
3 Broom, white 
yellow. 


| Wh imperial, ſcar- 


* * irginian 


cas pom 4 

Three ow of Layen- 
der. 

White and blue Goats 

Rue. 

Horned, ever-living , 
black "and common 
Poppies. 

Sweet 


Sweet Peaſe, ſcarlet and 
common. 

vellow, white, blue, 
and ſcarlet Lupines. 

Colutea of Athiopia 
and Canada. 

White 2 

1 Ws, cOm- 
8 . Sano F 
double and beagle Je 

ſamine. 
Common $pi nd 
* Curran -eav'd Spi- 
rea. 

Feather d Campion 51 
double and ſingle 
Roſe Campion. 

Double and 2 Vir- 
gins Bower. | 
verlaſting Peaſe. 

tarworts. 

Golden Rod of ſeveral 

Spiked Speedwell 

well 
wo ſorts of Limoni- 


ums. 
Ficoides ſeveral ſorts. 
Winter Cherry. 
Wbite flower ' d Night- 
ſhade- tree. 


French 
NM 
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Capſicums. 
Love Apples. 


tree. ©. 


and French 
olds. 


A, _ 
M 


May 
Amaran us and Balſa» 


mines. f 
Four ſorts of Sun - 
Flowers. 


White Helebore, Mh 


à black Flower. 
Oliander - leav d Tree 
Apocinum. 
Four ſorts of Gnapha- 
liums. 


Four ſorts of Olian- 


ders 
Scarlet and blue Catdi- 
nal Flowers. 
and 
Mullen. 
Red and white Orpin, 
and the ſmall ever- 
i n ſort. 
Fritilaria Craſſa, ſmall 
and great. 
Two ſorts of Paſſion- 
Flowers. 


yellow 
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1 W A0 


J b hes 7 67% 6} 0 oa 92 * v 


co Bee] in AUGusT. We”. 
SEPTEMBER: | 


Tack Gin Flow 
ers, Noni and En. 


gle, White and fed, 
purple and white. 


Tree Scabius, Mask, 
Scabius u and wind 
n 

Faitthild's Mule.” ar 

Valerian, white tha, 

Six ſorts of Viola T Tris, 
color. — 

= anifh 1 
irginia Marta Ac 5 

Two ſorts 
Rue. 

Horned Po 4 5420 
aniſh U ſin- 
glè and double, Bra- 

il Jeſſamine, Indian 
yellow Jclſamine, A. 
rabian Jeſſamine, I- 
©" Tex-leav'd Jeſſamine, 
and Virginian yellow 
Jeſlamine. 

Linconium. | 

Several ſorts of Fi- 
codes. 

Aloes, ſeveral ſorts. 

Corn Marygold, white 
zu and yellow. 


0 » * 
FT . 
5 —. 


2 


1 "TR of Anemone | 
Spermos. 0 
; Amomum Pins | 
| Whine er Night 
ſhade; 
Double and —. 8 Vir- 
gin's Bower 
Double and fingle flow- 
er d Myrtle. 
Five ſorts o FSun-Flow- 
ers. 
Four ſort of N 
liums. \ 
2 od 2. 
Four forts o of Apoci- 
1 
n two ſorts. 
Oleanders, four forts. . 
Thorn Paiſie, ſcarlet 
and blue. 
Cardinal Flowers. 
Otpine, white and red. 
Fritilaria - craſſa, two 
ſorts. 


Paſſion Flowers, four 


ſorts. 
Colchicums, ſeveral 
ſorts. 
Cyclamens, two ſorts. 
e Flower. 
Sopewort. , 


Leonorus, 


Leonorus, two ſorts. 
Arbutus. 

Guernſey Lilly. 

Bella Donna. 


Starworts, ſeveral ſorts. 


Gemniums, ſeveral forts. 
Cotiledons, ſeveral ſorts. 

; Autumn Crocus; 1110 

Autumn.Daiftie. ' 
Tree Milkwort. 

' Aloe-leav'd Aſphodel, 

True Saffron. _ 

Onion - _—_ - 
del. 

. 4 1 

Golden Rods, two 
ſorts. 

Shrub n , four 
ſorts. 


Jalo 
Lge Trefoil. 


Stacus, two lorts. 
Colutea. 
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Roſes. 
Carnations,ſeyeral ſorts. 


.. Yellow.Colchicun. 


Candytuft-tree. 
Grounſel-tree.' i =» 
Dutch Honeyluckle. 
Barba Jovis. 


Tenerum Herticum: 


Fradeſcants doubleSpix | 
derwort. 

Coma Aurca, two ſorts. 
Platanus «leav'd: Chri- 
ſanthemum. 

N Wall- Flower. 
Antirrhimum. F | 
Roſe C ion, 8 c 
and dae 
Throat wort, double, 
white and blue. 
Tree Love-Apple, two 
ſorts. , Ein tos © 
Sampiere. 
Polyanthus. 
Auricula's. 
The monthly Grape. 
Several new ſorts of 
r 
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Curious Flowers in OCTOBER. 


SH - colour and 
white Tree Sca- 
bius. 
Horn'd Poppy. 
Double Stock Gilly- 


flowers. 

Spaniſh Jeſſamine, dou- 
ble and ſingle, Bra- 
= Jeſſamine, Arabi- 

eſſamine, Net- 
u eav'd Jeſſamine, 
and yellow Indian 
Jeſlamine. 

Several ſorts of Fi- 
coides. 

Onion- leav'd Aſpho- 
del, and Aloe-leay'd 
Aſphodel. | 

Two forts of Anemone 
Spermos. 

Tree Chriſanthemum. 

Myrtles, ſeveral ſorts. 

Ten Gs of Colchi- 

cums. 

Four ſorts of Cycla- 
mens. 

Two forts of Leonu- 
rus. 

True Saffron. 

Arbutus. 

Guernſey Lilly. 

Bella Donna. 

Autumn Crocus. 


Scarlet flowering Ge. 

ranium, with ſeveral 
other ſorts. 

Chriſanthemum Tree 
from Carolina. 


Mr. Catesby's new Vir. 
e Starwort. 

Pelitory of Spain. 

Scarlet flowering Via- 
burnum. .: 

Black flowering Lo- 
rus. 

Coma Aurea.' 

88 | 
rple flowering ever- 
laſting Kidney-Bean. 

Old Man's Head Pinks. 

New ſort of Barba Jo- 
vis. 

Limonium. 

Laurus-tinus, * ſeveral 
ſorts. | 

Colutea. 

Aizoid Tythimals. 

Roſes. 

Moon: trefoile. 

Scarlet flowering Co- 

tildon. 


Paſſion F lower. 
Carnations. 


Fennel-leay'd Tree Sca- 
bius. 
Curious 
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Curious Flowers in NovEMBER. 


| Paniſh TJeſſamine , 


Yellow Indian Te a- 

mine, and Azores 
Jeſſamine. 

Double Stock Gilly- 


flowers of ſeyeral Co- 


lours. 
Nettle-leav'd Jeſſ amine 
Aloes of ſeveral ſorts. .. 
Ficoides of ſeyeral ſorts. 
Sedums of ſeveral ſorts. 
Aloe-leay'd Aſphodil. 
Onion- leav d Aſphodil. 
Chriſanthemum Creti- 

cum, white and yel- 

|, A 
Leonurus, two ſorts. 


Scarlet flower'd Gera- 


double and ſingle. 


nium, with ſeyeral 
other ſorts. 
Venetian Vetch. 
Mr. Catesby's fine blue 
Starwort. 


Colutea. | 
Tree N 


Coma Aurea 
Erverafing | Kidney - 


Black flowering Lo- 


Pelitory of Spain. 
Scabius of ſeveral ſorts, 
Paſſion-tree in Fruit. 
Carnations. 

Senſitive Plant in Flow- 


er. 
Polyanthus. 


Curious Flowers in DECEMBER, 


Ouble Stock Gil- 


H 
ly flowers, of va» Spaniſh Jeſſamine Indi- 
M . 5 Pa 


yacinths. 


rious an Jeſſamine, Azores 
Senſitive Plants in Jeflamine, and Net- 
Flower. tle-leay'd Jeſſamine. 
Carnations. Cyclamens. 
Tulips. Geraniums, ſeveral ſorts 
Polianthus. Ficoides, "2 ſeyeral ſorts 
H h 3 Aloes 
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Aloes of ſeveral ſorts. 


New ſort of Barba ]. # 
Candy tuft⸗tree- 


vis. 148 . 
Old Man's Head Pink. 
Venetian Vetch. 
Sweet - ſcented Cycla- 

men. Ne. 


Laurus * tinus 7 ſeveral 
ſorts. 
Mr. Cateshy s fine blu 


Starwort. 
Glaſtenbury Thorn, 


22 


53 EE SY „ 
Curious Flowers mn JANUARY. 


Lack Helebore , % 
with white F 


B 


Hlclebore, with green 
Flowers. 
Winter Aconite. * 
Mezefeon. 
Snow Drops, double 
and {inglc. | 
Candy-tu t-trec. 
Laurus- tinus, ſeveral 
ſorts. 
Blue Star Hyacinth. 
Paſſetout. 


Spring Cyclamen, and 


OPurge Laurel. 
Mezereon. 
Snow Drops, 
and ſingle. 
Double 
ral Colours. 


Ty 


rocks of ſeye- 


ſweet· ſcented Cycla- 
men. 
gan Campanula 
Polyanthus. 
Wall Flowers. 
Tulips. 
Anemones. | 
Glaſtenbury Thorn. 
New ſort of Barba Jo- 
vis. 


Venetian Vetch. 


Auricula's. 
Carnations. 


. Ridney-Bean, Tree. 


Curious Flowers in FEBRUARY. 


Black Helebore, witha 
white Flower, and 
Helebore with a 
green Flower. 

Tulips. | 

_ Hyacinths. 


Radix 


Radix Cava. 
Double and inglewhite 
and ont Wall- 
Flowers: 
Pol anthus. a 
Mi tor ůͤ „ 
Canary Cam . 
Spring Colchicum. 
Sweet - ſcented and 
Spring Cyclamens. 
Narciſſus Conſtanti- 
nople, and. Narciſſus 
Naples. 
Winter Aconite. 
Twenty forts of A 
cus. ä 
Collection of Hya — 
cinths. 5115 
Auriculas. 
2 4— 
"Carnations: © 
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White and red Mez& 
--> FEONSs. lo 0 Das 
Perſian Iris. One 


Double Primroſe. 5 cy [ 
Henatian Vetch; 1. 
"Cornelian Cherry. 1 
Dens Caninus. 
Zortſbire Sedum. 
Muſcary. Hyacinth, Aſh 
Colour and white. 
Periwinkle, ee * 
blue. 
Forty ſorts of N arc: 


ſus. . 
Hepaticas. cal of 
Dwarf Almond, 
Fritilaries. 21 
Oranges. 

Aman 85 dee 

Fruit begins _— 

Pear. 


. —_— 


* 
o * 
1 4 
144 #5 
# LES 


Curious Flowers in MARCH. © 


Tock” Gilliflowers . 


double, of ſeveral 


kinds. 
Wall-Flowers, double, 
white, and red. 


Yorkfhire Sedum: 


Black Helebore with a 
white Flower, and 


black Helebore with 
a green Flower. 


Thirty ſorts of early Polyanthus. 
Tulips. Double Primroſes. 
Laurus-tinus. Twenty forts of Cro- 
Oranges. 3 15 
Candy-tuft-tree. Single white Henatice 

1 H h 4 Double 


472 
Double and ſingle blue 
and peach- colour He- 
patica. 
Hyacinths. | 
Spring Colchicum. 
Four ſorts of Spring 
Cyclamen. 

Four forts of Narciſ- 
Corinn Ch 
rnelian z 

Star of — ne 

Ranunculus. 

Dens caninus. 

Fumetory. 

Violets fn gle and dou- 
ble, white and blue. 

Fenne]-leav'dHelebore. 

Radix cava. 

Feriwinkle, white and 
8 and double pur- 

e , 


ple. 

Dwarf HungaryHoney- 
ſuckle. 

Aſſarabacga of Virginia. 


A General TREATISE : 


Petaſites. 

Male Mandrake. 
Dwarf Medlar. 
Dwarf Iris. 
Venetian Vetch. 
Nettle - leav'd Jeſſa- 


mine. 
Thirty ſorts of Fritila- 
ies. 


Bulbous Iris, 

Double- bloſſom Peach. 

Anemones. 

Monthly Roſe. 

3 

Double - bloſſom Pear, 
double- bloſſom Cher - 


om Almond. 
Arbor Judæ. 


4 2 of the Grapes in Mr. Fair- 


child's 


arden at Hoxton both for Eat- 


ing and the Vineyard, by the Names that 
they are called in England. 


1 Hite Sweet wa- 
„ 

Black Sweetwater. 

Black Jul). 

White Muſcadine. 

Black Muſcadine. 


Royal Muſcadine. 
Amber Muſcadine. 
White Chaſſalaſs. 


Black Chaſſalaſs. 


Black Cluſter. 
Black Curran. 
The 


White Muſcatelle. 
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The Curran of Zant. Black Muſcatelle, ex- 

The Corinthian Curran. cellent. 

Narbois, or French Fox Grape. 1 
Sweetwater. St. Peter 8 Grape, 

Blue Burgandy. Blue Raiſin. 

Manier,or Grape RedRaiſin, 

White Morillion. Bourlac. 

Black Morillion. Lambordie, or large 

White Malvoizie. Brick Grape. * 

Black — excel Red Fu, excel- 
lent. | lent. 

Red Malvoizie. Blue Hamburgh, exccl- 

Variegated Gra . 

e Bi; od rape. White Grizline. 

BourdeauxClaret- grape. Matchleſs. 

Greek Grape. Heſperion. 

White Frontigniac. Palm Canary. 

Blue Frontigniac. Le Teimuner, the Dy- 

Yellow — 2 er's Grape. 

Grizel Fronti Black Burgundy. 

Black Fronti Black Moreſtella. 


Balance of Palencia. 


He has ſeveral more ſorts, bor I have not yer 


ſeen them bear. 


Cn AP.. 


w_ ibn rr 


ö % P 4 11 
El A 4 3150 u 2 8 4 r. 25 1 4. TY 5117 


fr e 1 
12111 ; | [ MY | LID 12 i 
* NA P. XII. . 


8 ome „ Obie alin and Confidir ations upon 
the, dry Summer, in the Jeat:: 1723, * 
VE. Watering and its Uſe, | 


i 4 


: De HE br of * e brad: his 
J been 1 remarkable for its extraordi- 
E Drinels, that I think it very ne- 
to give my Reader ſome Me- 

4 — — which I have made' concerning. it; 
for as there has not been in-the Memory of Man 
any thing like it, ſo its Conſequences too are-as 
novel to us; which, to be well confider'd, will 
very much help our Thoughts in _ Aﬀains, 
relating to Gardening and Husbandry 

In the firſt Place, Lobſerye, wud many Miles 
about London, thete was not any Rain fell from 
January to the end of June, that was ſufficient 
to moiſten the Earth an Inch deep ; the little 
that did fall did hardly ſo much Service as 
the Dew which W falls in a Night in 
the Month of May; and the Months of Febru- 
ary and March were ſo hot and dry, that in ma- 
ny of the {tiff Lands the Husbandmen could not 

ow for Barley, but were forc'd to leave their 
Ground untill'd till the Rains fell in July, the 
time of ſowing Turnips. 


There 
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There was very little Graſs, unleſs it was in 
ſuch Grounds as fortunately lay near the River 
Thames, and Were overflow'd by. it at the high 
Spring Tides. Every particular of the Gardens, 
which depended only upon the natural Groynd, 
riper'd their Fruits above three Weeks before 
their uſual time. Af was cut upon the 
natural Beds, about the tenth of March, and it 
was common to ſee Cherries ripe upon common 
Walls at the End of April; and Strawberries 
were brought to the Markets the firſt Week in 
May Peaſe and Beans were ſold at cheap Rates, 
abo the eighth: and tenth of May, and were 
all: cleatd and cut 15 the beginning of June, 
which us'd to be the time when the plentiful 
Crops us'd to come firſt to the Markets: Grapes 
were in bloſſom in Mr. Fairchild's Garden the 
tweltieth Day of May, and the July Grape, 
ſweet Waters, and ſome others of the forward 
kinds, were all ripe and gather'd before July 
was out; I mean ſuch as were againſt South 
Walls; and then his great Variety of other ſorts, 
which us'd to begin to ripen about the middle 
of 8 wer ripe and gone about the mid- 
dle of Auguſt. The Grapes this Vear were per- 
fectly good; but befides Grapes, Melons, Mul- 
berries,” Apples and Pears, we have not had any 
Fruit worth eating this Year. The Cherries 
were extreamly ſmall and ill-taſted, but Abun- 
dance of them; and fo Peaches, Nectarines and 
Abricots, which were this Year every where in 
vaſt Abundance, had their Fleſh . tough, and 
their Juices ſour, though they had all the Cha- 
racteriſticks of full Ripeneſs; the Trees were ſo 
loaded with them, that they were ſold by the 
laſt Retailers, about the Streets, * half 
9 Pence 
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Pence and two Pence per Dozen. The Bad- 
nels of this ſort of Fruit was partly owing to 
the over-abundant Crop, which uir'd more 
Juices to feed them and fill their Veſſels, than 
the Tree could have drawn from the Earth, if 
there had been a ſufficient Quantity of Rain 
fallen; but as there was none at all during the 
Time of their Growth, ſo they ſtill were the 
greater Sufferers: The Veſſels which compoſe 
the Fruit, had not above a third Part of the 
Juices in them which the Fruit requir'd to fill 
them, and render it as large as it aught to be; 
and therefore it was impoſſible ſuch Juices could 
be ſo well digeſted, as if the Veſſels had been 
full, to have defended themſelves from being 
dried or baked by the Sun. Indeed, in one or 
two Places, where ſome few Peach-trees hap» 

n'd to be ſhaded, and water'd with Skill, I 
aw ſome tolerable good Fruit; but then the 
Trees had but a 1 Share of Fruit upon 
them; and ſo in ſeveral Places, that where the 
Fruit came the neareſt to its natural Size, there 
it came the neareſt to its natural Flavour. 

I obſerv'd likewiſe, that the Drought was fo 
violent this Summer, as even to make large 
Trees, that had been planted vey Years, ap- 

as if they were dying and paſt Recovery; 
and, I much fear'd, that hardly a Peach-tree 
would have been ſav'd, notwithſtanding, I ob- 
ſerv'd, they were govrency water d. But the 


Waterings that I ſaw were cloſe to the Stems 
of the Trees, which can be of very little Bene- 
fit; for the Roots which feed a Tree, lye al- 
ways the moſt remote from the Stem of the 
Tree; they are the ſmall Fibres of the Roots 
only which. receive the Nouriſhment, and 15 

| them 
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them which ſhould be water'd when a Tree has 
Occaſion for it. But then we are to conſider 
in, that in an extraordinary Drought, when 
1 Plants require watering, the Sun is always 
hot and ſcorching, and exhales the Water which 
we apply to the Roots, before the Tree or Plant 
can get any conſiderable Nouriſhment from it; 
and in ſuch Seaſons, an Hour's Sun will go near 
to leave a Plant as dry as it was before water - 

ing. Now where theſe ſudden Ch ha 
to Plants, not only Reaſon, but Experience 
teaches us that they will not thrive, but even 
are ſometimes loſt, and often drop their Leaves; 
it is therefore I would adviſe the ſhading of 
ſuch Fruit-trees, as are the moſt warmly expos'd, 
during the violent Heat of the Day, and not only 
that Part of the Tree which is above Ground; 
but that part of the Ground likewiſe where are its 
fibrous Roots, ſo may the Waterings we give 
our Trees be more uſeful, by keeping the 
Ground about the Tree moiſt for a conſiderable 
time; and I find, likewiſe, that the larger the 
Plat of Ground is that is water'd, ſo much the 
better do the Plants thrive that are about it, the 
Vapour riſing from it moiſtening the Air, and 
that moiſt Air is imbib'd by the porous Part of 
the Plants, and nouriſhes them and their Fruits 
almoſt as much as their Roots; for this Reaſon, 
likewiſe, I find it has been ſucceſsful to waſh the 
Trees about the Evening with an Hand-Engine. 
But to return to my Obſervations of this ex- 
traordinary Year. The Collections of Auricu- 
la's were in the Height of their Bloom at the 
End of March; and at the End of April the 
Collections of Tulips were out of Flower, both 
which Flowers bloflom'd ſooner by a Doe 
| 2 than 
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than uſual; ſo. likewiſe, the Hawthorn, whoſe 
Flowers us'd to be rare Frough at, May Day, 
were bloſſom'd, and all gone long before that 
time. | I RY nn 
This dry hot Seaſon had likewiſe another ex- 
traordinary Effect in producing prodigious Num- 
bers of Inſects, ſuch as Chafers, Ladycows, 
Waſps, Sc. the firſt were in ſuch great Flight 
about Marybone,.. that it. Was very troubleſome 
walking thercahouts; and for, the Ladycows, 
there were ſuch vaſt Numbers of them, in St. 
James's Park, that the Ground was almoſt co- 
ver'd with them; nor were they much leſs nu- 
-merous in many of the Streets of Weſtminſter, 
and ſeveral Places in London. About Acton the 
Waſps were ſo numerous, and had ſo many 
Neſts in the common Fields, that the Farmers 
could not plow for them, till they were partly 
deſtroy' d by the violent Rains that fell in Jah, 
before the End of which Month moſt of the 
Wheat about London was got in, and was extra- 
ordinary good, though the Straw was ſhort. 
At the beginning of Auguſt J obſerv'd the 
Katkins upon the Arbele, and upon the Hazle, 
and ſome likewiſe were as remarkable upon the 
black Sallow. I may take Notice that this 
Summer alſo, - there were hardly any Kidney- 
Beans to be had; and that the Seaſon was ſo 
bad for Cabbages, that in July they were ſold 
for one Shilling, and for one Shilling and 
fix Pence a- piece; there were very few but 
what were made by rolling or tying up. | 
In Auguſt allo ſeveral Pear-trees and Ap- 
ple-trees were in full Bloom, which, I ſup- 


5 „ Was the Effect of the extraordinary 
rought, and it may not be amiſs to * 
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that one Way to make Trees bloſſom in Au- 
tumn, is to keep them as dry as poſſible in Sum- 
mer, and to top the young Shoots about the 
End of May; by this Means = may be diſ- 
pos'd to bloſſom in Autumn, bring Fruit 


about December, if they have good Frames to co- 
ver them. From the foregoing Remarks, I con- 
clude, that the Seaſons were this Vear a Month 
forwarder than uſual; and for that Reaſon I ex- 
pect that all our Winter Pears will be this Year 
as good as they generally are in France. 
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